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The River of Hate 


By Winchell Hall 

The River of Hate flowed it* way through the smiling rangeland and rancor teethed 
in the heart* of men. But because a battling cowboy had found love in the Caswell 
Valley country, a new day might dawn when angry passion* would cease their turmoil. 


CHAPTER I 
Chick Makes an Enemy 

F ROM where he had pulled up 
his pony at the edge of the trees 
and underbrush that crowned 
the crest of the hill, Chick Wil¬ 
son could look almost straight down 
the steep incline to the level, grassy 
floor of the coulee. Raising a bronzed, 
sinewy hand to the brim of his som¬ 
brero, he shaded his, eyes, leaning 
forward in his saddle the better to 


observe the slender young girl in 
trim and becoming riding kit, who 
was putting a spirited pinto through 
its paces on the open, park-like space 
at the foot of the slope. 

“Jumpin’ Judas! Look at her go, 
Timmy!” he murmured in whole¬ 
hearted admiration. “I’ll bet yuh a 
bale of the sweetest hay in Texas 
that there ain’t another girl in the 
state can ride thataway! 

“Now, just yuh take it easy,” he 
advised, as the intelligent little cow- 
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pony stamped an impatient forefoot, 
plainly re&gntful of the passive role 
of onlooker and eager to take an 
active part in the fun. “We ain’t been 
invited to the party, an’ we’d only 
spoil it if we tried to crash the gate. 
Likely she’d quit an’ go home if she 
knowed anybody could see her, an’ 
this is a regular grandstand seat.” 

Chick had been lolling back against 
the cantle of his saddle, indolently 
surveying the rugged beauty of the 
Caswell Valley when the girl had 
appeared, riding out of the east. 
Instantly the lazy indifference had 
vanished from his manner and he now 
sat up smartly, alert and interested. 

He was a handsome young puncher; 
lean, wiry, tough as a piece of sea¬ 
soned hickory, without an extra ounce 
of flesh on his compactly knit frame. 
His light-colored Stetson set off bis 
dark hair and deep, thoughtful brown 
eyes to advantage. He had a straight 
nose, a rather wide, generous mouth 
and a square-cut jaw that bespoke 
firmness and determination—perhaps 
even hinted at stubbornness. 

As he watched her, the girl took 
off her sombrero and tossed it to the 
ground beside a swaying tuft of tall 
grass. Fifty yards up the valley she 
wheeled her pony and dashed back 
at full speed. As she neared the grass 
tuft, she leaned far out of her saddle 
and, with a graceful swoop of her 
right arm, caught up the sombrero, 
righting herself with an effortless ease 
that was a delight to see. 

Then, apparently satisfied with the 
result of her morning’s practice, she 
slowed the pinto down to a walk; only 
at sight of a horseman riding toward 
her out of the timber on the farther 
side of the coulee, to wheel again and 
canter off briskly in the opposite 
direction. 

The horseman, however, failed to 
take the obvious hint. He put spurs 
to his own mount and soon overtook 
her. For a short- distance the pair rode 
side by side, and although Chick 
could hear not a word that passed 


between them, it was plain that the 
man was alternately pleading and 
arguing, and that the girl was listen¬ 
ing with reluctant distaste. 

“Seems to me like he’d ought to get 
wise that there ain’t no ‘Welcome’ sign 
on the mat, huh, Timmy?” Chick sug¬ 
gested, meditatively rolling a brown 
paper cigarette. “But some folks isn’t 
very observant, an’— Why the low- 
down, dirty polecat! Come on, Tim— 
let’s go!” 

In the gallop down the steep slope 
of the hillside, Timmy slipped and 
slid and scraped his hocks, but he 
kept his footing and Chick rode him 
with the skill of one bred to the saddle. 

Their descent was far from noise¬ 
less, but neither of the two in the 
coulee seemed to be aware that any¬ 
one was near. The man had suddenly 
seized the pinto’s bridle and brought 
both horses to a stop. 

“Come now, Betty, don’t pull that 
fool touch-me-not stuff,” he growled 
resentfully. “I just want to talk to 
yuh a minute.” 

“You ought to know by this time 
that I haven’t the slightest desire to 
listen to anything you have to say,” 
she told him coldly, “and I don’t 
intend to.” 

“No? Well, yuh might change yore 
mind; other gals has. Yuh know I’m 
plumb loco about yuh—always have 
been. Why won’t yuh come off yore 
high heels an’ be_a mite soci’ble, huh?” 

“You have your nerve to ask me 
that!” she flashed. “Take your hand 
off my reins!” 

“Aw, cut it out, kid! It won’t hurt 
yuh to be nice to me.” He leaned over 
and put an arm around her shoulder. 

“None of that, Morton!” The girl 
attempted to twist from his embrace, 
but Morton held her the more firmly 
and tried to turn her lips up to his 
own. 

A hot flush overspread Betty Par¬ 
sons’ face; a glint that was com¬ 
pounded of anger and repulsion came 
into her blue eyes as she struggled 
to get free. 
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Morton, however, was too strong 
for her, and in sudden desperation she 
jerked back, digging her spurs into 
her pony’s flanks. 

The startled animal darted forward 
so quickly that the girl was unseated. 
Morton made no effort to keep his 
own saddle. He slid to the ground 
with his arm still clamped around 
Betty’s shoulders. She struck at him 
fiercely with her clenched fist. 

“Let me go!” she panted furiously. 
“Let me go, I say!” 

“I ain’t goin’ to hurt yuh none, 
Betty, honest. Just one little kiss, 
that’s all, an’ then I’ll let yuh up. Aw, 
be a sport an’ quit squirmin’, will 
yuh?” 

Wilson, riding like the wind, was 
racing across the floor of the coulee. 
Ten feet from the struggling pair he 
leaped from the saddle, catapulted 
through the air and landed squarely 
on Morton’s back. Before the man 
knew what it was that had struck him. 
Chick had yanked him away from 
the girl and hurled him aside. 

Morton, however, was no mean an¬ 
tagonist. He weighed over two hun¬ 
dred pounds and he was as strong 
as a bull. He was on his feet in an 
instant and in another, the battle 
started in earnest. 

Over and over the two men rolled, 
driving home hard, punishing blows, 
striking and tearing at each other like 
two savage animals, neither getting 
much advantage. If Morton was heav¬ 
ier and more powerful, Chick Wilson’s 
cat-like quickness almost balanced the 
odds. 

“Give it to him, cowboy!” the girl 
encouraged her unexpected champion. 
“Bully for you!” 

Chick managed to free an arm, and, 
swinging his right fist in a short, 
swift arc, he caught Morton flush 
on the jaw. The big man’s knees 
buckled; he swayed, eyes half closed, 
and then slumped to the ground in¬ 
ertly. 

Chick, breathing hard, lurched to 
his feet. 


“Well, that’s that,” he grinned at 
the girl. “I kinda reckon he won’t 
be botherin’ yuh for the time bein’, 
anyways.” 

“I reckon not,” she agreed, with 
a glance at Mike Morton’s sprawled 
and motionless figure. “I certainly 
am a whole lot obliged to you. You’ve 
done me a mighty big service, 
Mister—” 

“Wilson’s the name, ma’am—Chick 
Wilson. An’ I didn’t do nothin’ that 
any white man wouldn’t have done. I 
was up yonder on the top of the hill 
when I saw this varmint make a pass 
at yuh, so I allowed it might be a 
good thing for me to draw cards.” 

“I’m certainly glad you did, Mr. 
Wilson. I—” She broke off with a 
sharp cry of warning, and with all 
her strength, thrust Chick to one side. 
Simultaneously, there was a jet of 
orange flame, the, roar of a forty-five 
and a bullet grazed Chick’s temple, 
scorching his flesh with the hot wind 
of its passing. 

The cowboy whirled like a flash, 
jerking a gun from its holster as he 
did so. Before Morton could pull 
trigger a second time a shot from the 
gun in Wilson’s hand drilled him 
through the forearm, sending his own 
weapon spinning from his grasp. 

Chick, his eyes blazing with anger, 
strode over to the would-be assassin. 

“Git up an’ git!” he grated. “I 
reckon I ought to have finished yuh 
on the spot! Gawd knows if any 
sneakin’ coyote ever had it cornin’ 
to him, yuh have!” 

Painfully, Morton clambered to his 
feet. 

“I don’t know yuh, stranger,” he 
snarled, “but I reckon I’ll make it 
my business to get better acquainted 
with yuh if yo’re aimin’ to stay in 
these parts!” 

“Mebbe I am, an’ mebbe I ain’t; 
but yo’re movin’ right now. Sabe? 
Start!” 

Morton made a half-hearted attempt 
to brush the dust and grime from his 
clothing and stumbled over to his 
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horse. With considerable effort and 
much muttered profanity he climbed 
into his saddle. 

Chick picked up the gun he had 
dropped, ejected the cartridges from 
the cylinder and held it out to the 
big man, who snatched it rudely out 
of his hand. 

“Think yo’re smart as hell, don’t 
yuh, huh? Well, my turn’ll be cornin’ 
hombre, an’ don’t yuh forget it!” He 
gave Betty Parsons a vicious glare, 
wheeled his horse and spurred rapidly 
down the bottom of the coulee. 

“Got a sweet disposition, ain’t he?” 
Chick observed with a grin, turning 
back to Betty, whose eyes widened in 
quick dismay as she saw the thin red 
stream that was trickling down his 
cheek and dripping onto the torn 
sleeve of his gray flannel shirt. 

“Why, you’re wounded! You’re 
bleeding—” 

“Nothin’ but a crease, ma’am. A 
little water’ll set me all to rights. 
Any hereabouts?” 

“There’s a spring over beyond that 
clump of trees.” Betty indicated a 
nearby clump of cottonwoods and 
led the way toward it. 

“Sit down here on this stone,” she 
commanded, as they reached the little 
pool of clear mountain water spark¬ 
ling in the morning sunlight. “Don’t 
argue, please; just sit quiet and let 
me attend to this.” 

“All right, ma’am, just as yuh say,” 
Chick returned meekly. He was a lit¬ 
tle dizzy and shaken despite his con¬ 
fident assertion; and he was not sorry 
to sit down on the flat-surfaced boul¬ 
der while with skilful fingers she 
washed the blood from the deep 
scratch across his temple. Then, im¬ 
provising a bandage from her necker¬ 
chief, she bound it around his head. 

“If you’re expecting to be around 
this part of the country, I hope you’ll 
steer clear of Morton hereafter,” she 
said seriously, as she handed him a 
leaf-cup filled with water and seated 
herself beside him. “He’s the most 
powerful man in the county, and about 


the wealthiest—as well as the best 
hated. 

“He’s been buying up all the land 
he can get, or just grabbing it, al¬ 
though nobody’s been able to find out 
what he wanted it for. He’s squeezed 
out most of the small ranchers here¬ 
abouts, and the others are afraid of 
him, with good reason.” 

“Yuh had trouble with him before 
this?” Chick asked. 

Betty hesitated, shrugged one slim 
shoulder. 

“Well, you see he says he’s in love 
with me.” 

“Darned funny way he takes of 
showin’ it,” Chick drawled. 

She laughed, a roguish dimple show¬ 
ing in her cheek. 

“Anyway, that’s what he claims. But 
he’d like to get his hands on my dad’s 
ranch. He can’t buy it, so he’s trying 
to marry it.” 

“Which, I take it, yuh ain’t exactly 
hankerin’ for him to d<x” 

Her small brown hands clenched 
into fists. 

“I detest him!” she said in a low, 
fierce little voice. “I always have. This 
morning is the first time that he’s 
ever tried to touch me; but he’s too 
bold, too sure of himself. And I don’t 
know why, but somehow I have a feel¬ 
ing that there’s something—well, sin¬ 
ister about him. Something in his 
eyes—” 

Chick nodded. 

“Yeah. I noticed he was sorta snake¬ 
eyed ; an’ it’s been my experience 
that them kind of mavericks’ll bear 
watchin’. I wouldn’t ’ve been inclined 
to trust him any farther than I could 
throw that hill, even if he hadn’t been 
kind enough to drop me a word o’ 
warnin’. If I stick around these parts, 
I’ll keep my guns where they won’t 
be hard to reach!” 

“You are not riding for any spread 
just now?” 

“No, ma’am. I got tired punchin’ 
cows up in Montana, an’ I figured I 
might ride down around the silver 
mines in Old Mexico. I was there 
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once before an’ I did pretty well. But 
I ain’t really made up my mind yet.” 

“Well, anyway,” Betty declared, 
“you must stay with us for a day or 
two until you decide what you are 
going to do. Dad’ll sure want to shake 
hands with the hombre who man¬ 
handled Mike Morton. We’re only 
about two miles from the ranch house. 
The Lazy Y is our outfit. Maybe 
you’ve heard of it?” There was a note 
of pardonable pride in her voice as 
she mentioned the Lazy Y, considered 
one of the finest small ranches in the 
whole State of Texas. “We’ll all be 
delighted to have you. Will you 
come?” 

Chick stood up. 

“Ma’am,” said he, “will a duck 
swim? The answer is yes, an’ thank 
yuh 1” 

CHAPTER II 
The New Foreman 

I T was nearly dinner time when 
they arrived at the Lazy Y. As 
they rode into the yard, Wilson was 
decidedly impressed with the estab¬ 
lishment. Everything from the trim, 
white ranch house to the wagon shed 
and the horse corral seemed as spick 
and span as a Dutch housewife’s 
kitchen. 

He commented upon it to Frisco 
Willy, one of the hands to whom 
Betty introduced him while she went 
in search of her father. Willy was 
short, very bowlegged, and very 
freckle-faced. He wore an enormous 
black Stetson, a gayly striped shirt 
set off by a bright, blue silk bandanna, 
and gray trousers with big checks. 
Crossed gunbelts, from each of which 
swung a holster containing a busi¬ 
ness-like Colt forty-five, were fastened 
about his waist. He and Chick took 
to each other immediately. 

“Yeah,” nodded Willy, “the Old 
Man is a reg’lar heller for havin’ 
things kept nice. The Chink spends 
all his spare time—of which he ain’t 
got a lot—cleanin’ an’ scrubbin’ an’ 


polishin’ up. Any time a feller leaves 
anythin’ kickin’ around, he gets 
bawled out proper. 

“The Old Man says he knows he 
ain’t got the biggest ranch in the 
state, but he aims to have the best 
one, an’ I’m a wall-eyed longhorn if 
he ain’t. Take our beef critters, for 
instance; a finer, fatter bunch of cat¬ 
tle yuh never seen. They ain’t no 
range cows, all ribs an’ horns. They’re 
real beefers if there ever was any. 
Green grass an’ shade, an’ plenty of 
good water is what does it.” 

He jerked his thumb over his shoul¬ 
der. 

“Here comes the Old Man now,” he 
said. 

The owner of the Lazy Y was a 
fine-looking man, past middle age, 
with clear-cut, almost classical fea¬ 
tures. He was dressed in a drab brown 
shirt, open at the throat, trousers of a 
nondescript material held up by old- 
fashioned suspenders, and black calf 
riding boots. He wore no chaps and 
no gun, for he had just come from 
the house. 

As he drew closer, Chick could see 
that his face was rather gaunt, and 
he wasn’t carrying enough weight for 
his height. He wasn’t exactly thin, 
but he was close to it. 

“Howdy, Wilson,” he said, extend¬ 
ing a big, cordial hand. “I’m plumb 
grateful to yuh for what yuh did for 
my daughter, an’ I want yuh to feel 
right at home.” 

Chick dismounted and shook hands. 

“Thank yuh, sir. I’m right glad to 
be here. Yuh sure have a dandy out¬ 
fit.” 

The Old Man grinned and spat at: 
a pear cactus. 

“We kinda like it,” he said. “Come 
on in an’ wash up. Willy’ll take care 
of yore war-sacks. Dinner’s about 
ready, an’ Betty gives us all a call- 
down if we’re late to meals. She runs 
the inside of the establishment just 
about as she pleases, an’ since I’ve 
been feelin’ so poorly, she’s kept an 
eye on things outside as well.” 
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They walked up to the house. Wil¬ 
son decided that he liked the ranch 
about as well as any that he had seen 
since checking out of the old place 
back in Montana, and Betty’s appear¬ 
ance on the veranda didn’t exactly 
cause him to'change his mind. She had 
changed into a blue gingham dress 
which showed off her slim young fig¬ 
ure to advantage, and formed a color¬ 
ful contrast to her light bobbed hair. 

“How is your head?” she asked. 

“Better, thank yuh. That cold water 
yuh put on it did the trick. I’m sure 
glad yuh shoved me when yuh did. 
Elsewise I’d have been buzzard bait 
by now. That jasper hasn’t been 
around here, I take it?” 

“Not yet,” she replied, “but he will 
be, all right. Now that it’s come to an 
open quarrel, I’m afraid we’re going 
to have plenty of trouble with him. 
Well, dinner’s about on the table. 
Dad’ll show you where you can wash 
up. And hurry, both of you. I’ve a 
pan of hot biscuits just about ready.” 

Due to the fact that there were 
only six hands on the ranch, the fam¬ 
ily and the cowboys had their meals 
together. A long table was set in the 
combination dining room and kitchen, 
Old Man Parsons at one end of it 
and Betty at the other. The men 
sat three on a side. 

Chick Wilson had the place of 
honor at Betty’s right, and directly 
opposite him was Frisco Willy. Slim 
Hartman, beside Willy, would never 
have taken a prize in a beauty show, 
but he had a smile that made people 
love him. Next to Hartman was Red 
Roberts, a blue-eyed, fiery-haired 
youngster who didn’t know the mean¬ 
ing of the word fear. 

Buck Jordan sat at Chick’s right. 
He was a slow, dull-witted puncher, 
but faithful as a Saint Bernard. Next 
to him was Patsy Clark—raw-boned, 
red-faced, with a wide mouth that 
was usually open in a grin. And be¬ 
tween Clark and Old Man Parsons 
was Soapy Dixon, a little runt, small¬ 
er even than Frisco Willy, but sup¬ 


posed to be quite a wizard with a gun. 

Between mouthfuls of food, they 
joshed with one another or with 
Betty or Old Man Parsons. It was 
more like one big, happy family than 
anything else. The Old Man treated 
the punchers as if they were his sons, 
and they, in turn, were devoted to 
him and to his daughter. 

After the meal, Parsons announced 
that he wanted to talk to Chick. He 
led the way out onto the front porch 
and waved him to a chair. 

“I’m kind of up against it, Wilson,” 
the rancher began. “Yuh see, my in¬ 
sides have been goin’ bad on me for 
years, an’ I ain’t able to run things 
the way I’d ought to. Not that the 
boys ain’t loyal; but they’re easy- 
goin’ an’ full of hell, an’ there ain’t 
one of ’em I can make over into a 
foreman. It just ain’t in ’em, that’s 
all. 

“An’ now Mike Morton’s hoverin’ 
around like a buzzard sittin’ on a 
slaughter house fence! I want to go 
East in the fall an’ give some of them 
high-toned specialists a chance to 
look me over; but unless I can find 
somebody an’ work him in as straw 
boss this summer, I don’t see how I’m 
going to be able to get away.” 

“That’s kinda tough, Mr. Parsons,” 
Chick sympathized. “Ain’t there no 
first class cowpoke hereabouts that 
yuh can get to take things over while 
yo’re away?” 

“Nope. All the good ones have out¬ 
fits of their own to look after. I need 
someone who has guts, an’ plenty of 
’em, an’ who won’t cut an’ run if the 
goin’ gets tough, which it likely will.” 
The Old Man paused for a moment 
and looked Chick Wilson squarely in 
the eyes. “Boy, how would yuh like 
the job? I can only offer yuh a hun¬ 
dred a month, but I’d sure like to 
have yuh. I don’t know nothin’ about 
yuh, son; but what yuh’ve done today 
talks plenty to me.” 

Chick Wilson puffed his cigarette 
in silence. The Lazy Y had, curiously, 
become very important to him for 
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some reason or other—much more im¬ 
portant than his vague project in 
Mexico. He could hear Betty hum¬ 
ming a tune as she moved about in¬ 
doors. He didn’t recognize it, but he 
suspected that it was a love song. 
Silver mining, already rather dim, 
faded out of the picture entirely. 

“Thanks a heap, Mr. Parsons,” he 
said at last. “I’m takin’ the job.” 

“Fine 1” The Old Man raised his 
voice. “Hi, Betty, come here an’ meet 
the new foreman I’ve just signed on 

But when the girl appeared in the 
doorway, the obviously genuine pleas¬ 
ure she showed at the news was 
rather belied by the little troubled 
frown on her charming face. 

“I think we’re mighty lucky, Dad,” 
she said, “but you know we’re headed 
for trouble with Mike Morton. Is it 
quite fair to Mr. Wilson to involve 
him any deeper in our quarrel?’* 

Chick snorted indignantly. 

“Miss Betty, if yuh was a little 
smaller, I’d admire to spank yuh for 
that crack!” he declared. “Fair to me? 
Why not? I ain’t signin’ on as a gun¬ 
man, am I? Of course, if durin’ my 
round of duty it becomes necessary 
for me to indulge in a little free an* 
fancy shootin’—well, that ain’t no skin 
off nobody’s shins, is it, Mr. Par- 
Sons?” 

“Not a bit,” Parsons chuckled; “not 
a bit.” 

“Well, from what Miss Betty an’ 
yuh have been tellin’ me, along with 
what I’ve seen for myself, it sorta 
seems to me as if this here Morton 
feller has the idea that he’s the head- 
nigger in these parts. Mebbe we can 
show him he’s mistaken. Anyway, if 
he starts a ruckus, I’ll sure enjoy 
tryin’ to make him see the light.” 

“But what about your silver dig¬ 
gings in Mexico, Mr. Wilson?” Betty 
asked him, with just a ghost of a 
smile playing around the corners of 
her mouth. 

“Miss Betty, there’s some things in 
this world might just happen to be 
more important than silver mines,” he 


replied, with mock solemnity. Then 
he added, with a twinkle, “An* now, 
seein’ I’m one of the hired help, I 
reckon yuh’d best call me Chick!” 

CHAPTER III 
Morton and Wilson Tangle 
TN the. good old days when honest 
A beer could be had for five cents 
per schooner, Dutch Schmidt, bar¬ 
tender in the Silver Spur Saloon, had 
made a considerable sum of money, 
and developed a decided paunch. 

This last was still with him, but the 
cash had vanished when Schmidt, his 
head filled with golden dreams, had 
discovered that the tract of “proven 
oil land” which he had bought from 
the glib salesman in a Chicago real 
estate office, was really nothing but a 
section of badlands through which the 
Caswell River had cut a steep, nar¬ 
row channel. 

For days, he had hung around 
River Junction in a drunken haze. 
Pat Conners, then barkeep of the 
Silver Spur, had been hurried into 
an untimely grave by a wall-eyed 
Mexican on a shooting spree, and 
Dutch, down to his last fifty dollars, 
took back his former job. 

He handled plenty of money, but 
somehow little of it had stuck; and 
the only thing he owned, aside from 
a few personal effects, was his land, 
which River Junction referred to as 
“The Great Camel Field.” Year after 
year, he paid taxes on it, and hoped 
for a buyer. 

He was polishing glasses at the 
bar of the Silver Spur when the 
swinging doors parted and Mike Mor¬ 
ton came in. It was mid-afternoon, 
and, save for a couple of punchers 
sharing a bottle in a far corner of the 
room, the Silver Spur was deserted. 

“A shot of redeye to cut the dust, 
old-timer,” Morton said, tossing a sil¬ 
ver dollar on the bar. “Never mind 
the change, buy yoreself a cigar.” 

“Thanks, Mike.” Dutch poured a 
generous drink. 
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“Found any sucker for yore land?” 
Morton chuckled. 

“Not yet, Mike; but I will.” 

“How much yuh holdin’ it for?” 
Morton tried to make his tone sound 
casual; but Schmidt was no one’s fool, 
and he sensed that something more 
than idle curiosity had prompted the 
question. 

“With the original investment, an’ 
the interest an’ taxes for ten years, 
I’ve got about twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars in it,” he said. “Yeah, I reckon 
that would pull me out about even. 
What’s doin’? Do yuh know anyone 
who wants to buy?” 

Morton laughed. 

“Twenty thousand dollars in yore 
hat! Why, that land ain’t worth two 
thousand, an’ yuh know it.” 

“Perhaps it ain’t to most people, 
but it’s worth a heap more than that 
to me. Some day I’ll land the right 
guy an’ get my price for it.” 

“Yeah, an’ some day I’ll walk across 
the Gulf of Mexico. Smoke another 
pipeful of that hop, Dutch, an’ yuh’ll 
be the Girl of the Golden West!” 

“Well,” Schmidt said craftily, “a 
month ago I’d ’ve agreed yuh was 
right, Mike; but since then somethin’ 
seems to be stirrin’ along the river. 
Yuh ain’t the first gent that’s been 
pussy-footin’ round tryin’ to get a 
price on my land. I ain’t had a chance 
to ride out there lately, but all of a 
sudden the old Camel Tract seems t© 
have become mighty interestin’.” 

“Has Old Man Parsons been after 
it?” Morton demanded incautiously. 

So that was the way the wind was 
blowing! Schmidt’s face was inscru¬ 
table as he said: 

“Well, mebbe he has, an’ then 
again, mebbe he ain’t. Why don’t yuh 
ask him? Yuh an’ him has always 
been pretty good friends, ain’t yuh?” 

“Yeah. That is, we have until lately. 
But since he signed on his new fore¬ 
man we ain’t been pullin’ quite so 
well. The fact is, that Wilson is too 
dang loose with his mouth an’ some- 
body’d ought to close it up for him.-; 


I’m kind o’ figurin’ on doin’ it my¬ 
self.” 

Morton, glass uptilted, failed to ob¬ 
serve the bartender’s hasty signal, and 
went on to express his opinion of 
Chick Wilson, while Schmidt, fas¬ 
cinated by what he expected would 
occur, could only listen in pop-eyed 
anticipation. 

“Yes, sir, I’m goin’ to run him out 
of the county right sudden. He rides 
like an’ old woman, dresses like a 
movin’ picture dude, an’ he ain’t got 
no more guts than a scairt jack- 
rabbit.” 

“Oh, yeah?” came a lazy drawl 
from the doorway. “An’ what backs 
up these statements?” 

Dutch Schmidt ducked as Morton 
whirled around and faced Chick, who 
was leaning nonchalantly against the 
bar. He had entered the saloon just 
as the Box H man was starting his 
tirade, and had let him finish it with¬ 
out interruption. 

“Why, yuh low-down—” Morton be¬ 
gan. 

“Better not say it, Mister.” There 
was a dangerous gleam in Wilson’s 
eyes and Morton decided that the 
advice was sound. “The fact is,” 
Chick continued, “yuh’ve been runnin’ 
off at the mouth too much for yore 
own good. I’ve been hearin’ some of 
the remarks yuh’ve been makin’ about 
me, so when I seen yore chunk of 
crowbait standin’ at the hitch-rack, I 
reckoned I’d come in an’ have a little 
chat with yuh.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah! I knowed when yuh realized 
what a mess of trouble yore chin 
music was leadin’ up to, yuh’d be glad 
to do the right thing about it. Rather 
than run the chance of anybody mis- 
understandin’, I figured mebbe yuh’d 
better square things by makin’ a pub¬ 
lic announcement that yuh was mis¬ 
took, and wanted to apologize.” 

“Yeah?” said Morton again. “Well, 
who is hell’s goin’ to make me, huh?” 

Chick laughed. 

“Don’t be foolish, Morton. There 
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ain’t no one goin’ to make yuh do it.” 

“Yo’re damn right there ain’t!” 
Morton blustered. 

“Course not,” Chick pursued 
smoothly. “There ain’t a man in the 
world can make yuh apologize if yuh 
don’t want to, but I kinda have a 
feelin’ that yuh’ll be wantin’ to.” 

“Is that so?” 

“I wouldn’t fool yuh, Morton. I 
reckoned yuh might have a little 
trouble makin’ up yore mind, so I 
brought along this to help yuh.” 
Chick put his left hand into his shirt 
and drew out a blacksnake whip. “We 
use ’em to persuade jackasses up in 
Montana, but I reckon it’ll work just 
as well with a Texas polecat.” 

At the sight of the whip, Morton 
turned a sickly yellow, but he man¬ 
aged to control his voice. 

“Yuh wouldn’t dare try that, Wil¬ 
son. Yuh wouldn’t leave town alive, 
an’ yuh know it.” 

“That,” Chick told him, “is the sort 
o’ sheep dip yuh’ve been ladlin’ out 
ever since I landed in this section, 
but I’m still above the sod an’ aimin’ 
to stay there! Nov/ Morton, get this, 
an’ get it straight. If yuh really was 
to get what’s cornin’ to yuh, yuh’d 
be staked out on a ant hill; but I’m 
sorta easy-goin’, an’ I’m givin’ yuh a 
chance. 

“Yuh can march over to the General 
Store an’ own up publicly to the fact 
that yo’re the rottenest, meanest liar 
in the State of Texas, an’ they won’t 
no harm come to yuh; or yuh can 
refuse—an’ I’ll knock yore ears off 
with this whip, an’ wallop yuh until 
yore own mother wouldn’t know yuh. 
I’m givin’ yuh one minute to decide.” 

Alternate currents of fear and 
hatred lashed Morton into fury. His 
Colt was almost at his twitching fin¬ 
ger-tips, but he dared not go for it. 
Even in his rage, he realized that be¬ 
fore he could unlimber his weapon, 
the Lazy Y foreman would kill him. 

Yet something had to be done. If 
he stood up and made a public 
apology, he would be booted out of 


the county as a coward and a craven. 
If he didn’t, he’d take the beating of 
his life and be disgraced, anyway. 
And if he tried to shoot it out with 
Chick Wilson, he would be planted 
in a pine box. 

There was only one possible chance 
of escaping from his dilemma. Wil¬ 
son was proud, infernally so. Perhaps 
an appeal in that direction would 
work. There was a crafty look in 
Morton’s eyes as he said: 

“Yuh’ve got me, Wilson, an’ I reck¬ 
on I got to do as yuh say. I ain’t 
never set up to be no gunman, an’ I 
freely admit that yuh can beat me to 
tiie draw. I know yo’re tryin’ to egg 
me into makin’ a move for my gun 
so’s yuh can shoot me in cold blood. 

“If yuh was on the level, yuh 
wouldn’t be takin’ no such advantage. 
If yuh wasn’t packin’ a gun, I’d take 
that whip away from yuh, an’ yuh 
know it. Then I’d break yuh in two, 
an’ yuh know that, too. Just because 
yuh hung a lucky punch on my jaw 
the first time we met, don’t mean 
nothin’. I’d sure like to get another 
chance at yuh, but I don’t reckon yuh 
got the guts to give it to me.” 

Chick stared at him coldly. 

“If yo’re aimin’ to swap punches 
with me, I reckon I can accommodate 
yuh,” he said at last. “Afterwards, 
there’ll still be time to have yuh make 
that speech in the store. I reckon the 
dance hall upstairs will do as well as 
any place. Frisco, here, will be lookin’ 
after my interests.” Chick nodded 
toward the little cowboy who had 
followed him into the saloon. 

“Yo’re whoopin’ right I’ll be lookin’ 
after yuh,” Frisco said. He turned 
and addressed the crowd of men who, 
in some curious fashion, had got wind 
of what was going on and had come 
crowding into the Silver Spur, 
“Which ®ne. of yuh wants to be chief 
mourner for Mike Morton?” 

“Recken I’ll handle him,” growled 
Steve Pritchard, one of Morton’s 
close friends. 

“That’s swell,” Willy said with ap- 
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proval. “Now all we need is a referee. 
Who’s takin’ the job?” 

“Guess I will,” said Pete Dolan of 
the Flying W, stepping out of the 
crowd. 

“Guess again, hombre,” Willy ad¬ 
vised. “I’m callin’ for a referee who’ll 
be on the level. Morton’s friends is 
out.” 

After a deal of bickering, Dick 
Baxter was chosen; not because he 
knew very much about the finer points 
of the manly art of self-defense, but 
because he was honest and everyone 
jn the Caswell Valley knew it. 

“Now that we’re all set,” said 
Frisco, “I’m askin’ yuh gents to line 
tip at the bar an’ check yore hard¬ 
ware with the Dutchman. Elsewise, 
hit the breeze. We ain’t fixin’ to have 
no waddy get het up an’ start shootin’ 
while the scrap is goin’ on.” 

One by one, the men filed over to 
the bar and handed their guns to 
Dutch Schmidt, who placed them on 
the ledge under the counter. Then 
the cowboys tramped upstairs and 
into the dance hall, which looked dull 
and gloomy in the little daylight that 
filtered through the grimy window 
panes. 

Wilson and Morton took off their 
chaps and boots and stripped to the 
waist. Chick was coolly imperturb¬ 
able as he waited for the referee to 
send them into action. Morton was 
exultant. His strategy had won, and 
now he was going to beat the Lazy Y 
foreman to a pulp. He was convinced 
that the blow which had felled him 
that other morning in the coulee had 
been a lucky one. The time for his 
revenge was at hand, and he intended 
to make the most of it. 

He was keen, eager for the battle 
to commence. No one had ever bested 
him in a fist fight, and certainly that 
record was not going to be marred 
by a man thirty pounds lighter. 

They were two magnificent speci¬ 
mens of human flesh. Morton had 
shoulders like a stevedore, a barrel¬ 
like chest, huge arms, and a back 


that seemed strong enough to lift a 
piano. His waist showed a slight 
bulge and his legs seemed a bit soft; 
but these things were to be expected. 
Morton was pretty close to forty, and 
for years he had enjoyed what is 
loosely termed “good living.” 

At first glance, Wilson seemed al¬ 
most frail by comparison. His shoul¬ 
ders lacked the massive power that 
was so obviously in Morton’s, and his 
arms were small indeed when meas¬ 
ured by the heroic proportions of his 
adversary’s biceps; but under the 
skin, his muscles rippled, his stomach 
resembled a corrugated washboard, 
and his legs were straight and firm. 

“ ‘A lean hoss fer a long race,’ ” ob¬ 
served a puncher in an undertone. “If 
this scrap lasts more than a few 
rounds, I reckon Wilson will win.” 

“Yuh think so?” demanded Morton, 
who had overheard the remark. “I’ll 
bet yuh twenty cows this here jasper 
don’t go two rounds against me!” 

“Nothin’ doin’, Mike. I ain’t never 
seen either of yuh scrap; but I’ll bet 
yuh two hundred bucks, even, that 
he’ll give yuh a fine an’ fancy pastin’ 
if it goes more than ten rounds!” 

Morton laughed jeeringly. 

“I’d like to accommodate yuh, but 
there ain’t no use bettin’ on somethin’ 
that won’t never happen. . . . But I’ll 
bet yuh,” he shouted across the im¬ 
provised ring at Chick Wilson, “that 
I knock yuh cock-eyed before five 
rounds, yuh wall-eyed polecat!” 

“Don’t never bet on myself,” Chick 
replied in a quiet drawl. “It’s bad 
luck.” 

“Yuh use damn good judgment!” 
Morton sneered. “Well, if there’s any¬ 
one else who thinks more of this 
jasper than he does of himself, I’ll 
give him a run for his money.” 

“I’m takin’ it,” snapped Frisco 
Willy. “My hoss against yores, my 
hat against yores, my clothes an’ guns 
against yores, an’ a hundred frog 
skins against a like pile of yores. I’d 
bet yuh more, but that’s all I’ve got.” 

“Yo’re on, runt, an’ I hope yuh 
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don’t get fried hoofin’ it back to the 
Lazy Y!” 

“We’ve had enough chin-waggin’,” 
said Dick Baxter. “I’m aimin’ to start 
this here fight. It’ll be fought under 
regulation rules, an’ the first guy I 
catch foulin’ will get slapped silly 
with the butt of my forty-five. Which, 
seein’ as how I’m the gent who has 
been appointed to run this entertain¬ 
ment, I reckon I can tote without 
arousin’ no hard feelin’s. 

“The rounds’ll be three minutes 
long, with a minute in between, an’ 
the fight’ll last until one of yuh 
hombres gets knocked stiff. I reckon 
yuh don’t want to bother with shakin’ 
hands. Hop to it!” 

A ring had been fixed, with lariats 
tied to table legs and chairs. Dutch 
Schmidt, who had temporarily aban¬ 
doned his duties downstairs for the 
more exciting position of timekeeper, 
beat a bung-starter upon a dishpan 
which had been commandeered for 
service as a gong, and the fight was 
on. 

CHAPTER IV 
Morton Makes a Deal 
ORTON started with a wild 
rush, uncorked a right swing 
from somewhere near the floor and 
aimed it at Chick’s head. Had it 
landed, the fight would have been fin¬ 
ished then and there, but Wilson 
slipped the punch and, stepping in¬ 
side of Morton’s guard, hammered 
lefts and rights into the big man’s 
stomach. 

“Atta boy!” Frisco Willy shouted. 
“Keep sockin’ him in the pantry. None 
of ’em likes it there.” 

Morton grunted a bit and backed 
up. Chick followed him across the 
ring, shooting a stinging left into 
his nose. .They fell into a clinch. And 
here Morton received the surprise 
of his life. Instead of being able to 
handle Chick with ease, he found that 
he had all that he could do to keep 
Wilson from punishing him badly. 


Schmidt thumped the dishpan and 
the first round ended. It was Chick’s 
by a mile. 

“Who’s crazy now?” howled Frisco. 
“Hi, Mike, how did yuh like them 
stingers on yore smeller?” 

Morton did not reply. He was too 
busy trying to catch his wind. The 
man whom he had considered a set¬ 
up had actually outpointed him dur¬ 
ing the first round. He swore that it 
would not happen again. 

However, the second round was 
much like the first, with the differ¬ 
ence that Chick concentrated his 
attack upon Morton’s midriff; and 
before the clanging dishpan sent the 
men back to their corners, pink welts 
appeared upon Mike’s stomach. 

The third round opened mildly 
enough. They both swung lefts to the 
head and missed. Chick drove a hard 
right-hand blow to the wind and took 
a smash on the jaw in return. But 
it was a glancing blow and he laughed 
it off and came back with a vicious 
left hook that shook Morton to his 
heels. 

It enraged Mike and he started an¬ 
other punch from somewhere near his 
feet. Chick saw it coming and started 
to sidestep, but his right foot slipped 
on the polished dance floor and Mor¬ 
ton’s fist caught him flush on the jaw. 
He went down as if he had been 
tapped with a mallet. Baxter droned 
out the count—six.. .seven.. .eight. 

The clang of the dishpan saved 
Chick from being counted out and 
Frisco Willy climbed through the 
ropes and sped across the ring. Chick 
was glassy-eyed and as limp as a rag. 
Frisco dragged him to his corner and 
worked over him like a Trojan, but 
he remained dead to the world. 

Frisco dumped a pail of cold water 
on him. Chick merely mumbled unin¬ 
telligibly and slumped back on the 
stool. Finally, in sheer desperation, 
Willy leaned over and sank his teeth 
into the lobe of Chick’s left ear. Wil¬ 
son stirred a bit, opened his eyes and 
smiled weakly. 
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The tin pan clanged. 

“Keep away from him!” Frisco 
hissed fiercely, as Chick stumbled un¬ 
steadily to his feet and staggered 
forward to meet his enemy. “It’s yore 
only chance—keep away!” 

Morton dashed across the ring, bent 
upon finishing the fight at once. He 
shot left and right, but Chick man¬ 
aged to cover up and the blows did 
little damage. His head was aching 
horribly and his eyes were still foggy, 
but he had sense enough to fall into 
a clinch whenever possible, and to 
hold on until the referee forced them 
to break. 

“Yuh yeller dog!” Morton snarled, 
beside himself with rage when he 
found that he was unable to hammer 
Wilson to the floor. “Why in hell 
don’t yuh fight like a man?” 

Chick promptly fell int 9 another 
clinch. 

“May I have the next waltz?” 
squeaked a big, good-natured puncher 
in a high falsetto voice. The crowd 
laughed and hooted uproariously, but 
Chick didn’t care. His head was grad¬ 
ually clearing and except for that one 
lucky punch, Morton hadn’t really 
hurt him. 

“How are yuh feelin’?” Frisco de¬ 
manded anxiously, when the tin pan 
put an end to the round. 

“Better. I reckon I’ll make it.” 
Chick realized that if he could 
weather one or two more rounds, his 
strength would return and he would 
be able to take a chance and trade 
wallops with Merton. Meanwhile, he 
would box. 

And box he did. He feinted, jabbed, 
ducked, parried, slip-punched, rolled, 
hooked and danced through four 
rounds. Not once did he fire with his 
right hand. 

Morton was like a bear fighting 
bees. He aimed wild punches that 
never found their marks, slashed his 
huge paws through the air at places 
Chick had recently vacated, or charged 
at the smaller man like a mad steer. 
Upon these latter occasions Chick 


sidestepped and jabbed him in the 
nose. 

The ninth round opened as had all 
the others. Morton was intent upon 
grinding his adversary into the floor, 
forcing the fighting every minute. 
Frisco Willy was really worried. After 
all, he reasoned, handling a husky 
galoot like Morton in the clinches 
would wear anyone down in time. 
When Chick dropped to the floor and 
took a count of nine, Frisco was sure 
that the end was in sight. 

So was Morton; and as Chick got 
to his feet, he rushed in to deliver 
the final blow. Chick staggered for¬ 
ward as if hoping to get into a clinch. 
But when he got in close, instead of 
grabbing Morton, he shifted his tac¬ 
tics, straightened up and shot his 
right fist for the first time in five 
rounds. 

It landed a little high, but close 
enough to the button to make the big 
fellow groggy. He made a grab for 
Chick and would have clinched, but 
Wilson ducked and hammered home 
a left hook to the nose. It smeared 
Morton’s olfactory organ all over his 
face. Chick stung him again—a right, 
two lefts, a right hook, a left jab and 
a solid right-hand smash. 

And then the metallic whang. 

“I thought yuh had him sure,” said 
Frisco Willy, as he sponged the blood 
from Chick’s back. “Boy, he’s Weedin’ 
like a hawg in a Dodge City slaughter 
house. He’s our meat now!” 

Morton did not rush out of his cor¬ 
ner for the st^rt of the tenth round. 
Instead, he got to his feet and shuffled 
forward in an aimless fashion. His 
nose was broken. His eyes were mere 
swollen slits and his lips were cut 
and bleeding. Wilson met him in the 
center of the ring. Mike swung a wild 
haymaker. Chick continued to jab and 
hook while waiting for another chance 
to shoot his right. 

Morton was game; there was no 
question about that. He had absorbed 
enough punishment to make half a 
dozen ordinary men quit; but he kept 
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boring in, his chin tucked against his 
hunched left shoulder, his right arm 
swinging like a flail. 

Suddenly Chick shifted his attack 
back to Morton’s body. Rights and 
lefts hammered against Mike’s badly 
battered mid-section. Slowly, like a 
giant oak beginning to sway under the 
strokes of the ax Morton started rock¬ 
ing, Chick stepped in, cool as a pro¬ 
fessional, measured his man and shot 
his right fist. This time the blow did 
not land high. Morton crumpled to 
the floor and lay perfectly still. Dick 
Baxter counted him out and then 
helped carry him from the ring. 

“Yow-ee!” shouted Frisco Willy. 
“That’s the most fun I’ve had since 
Peg Leg Walters caught his whiskers 
in the ice-cream freezer. Now for the 
store and that apology!” 

“Naw,” Chick protested. “I reckon 
that’s out. I don’t aim to kick a dawg 
when he’s down. He’ll behave now, 
more’n two-thirds likely.” 

But he gave the Box H owner credit 
for a decency which the latter did not 
possess. When the bets had been set¬ 
tled and the crowd had dispersed, 
Morton, decidedly the worse for wear, 
limped downstairs to the bar. 

“Yuh remember what we was talkin’ 
about when all this ruckus started, 
don’t yuh?” he asked, after tossing 
off the whiskey which the barkeep 
set before him. 

“Yeah,” Dutch replied innocently. 
“Yuh was tellin’ me how yuh aimed 
to run a certain party out of the 
county an’—” 

Morton glared at him from under 
puffy eyelids. 

“Don’t try to be funny. I mean 
before that.” 

“Oh, yuh mean about my oil lands!” 

“Oil lands be damned! They ain’t 
worth nothin’, but I want ’em. I’ll 
pay yuh five thousand dollars for the 
whole tract, but the deal must be kept 
quiet until I give the word to let it 
out.” 

Schmidt did some rapid thinking. 
If Mike were willing to pay that much 


for the land and wanted the deal 
kept quiet, something must be up. If 
he held out, he’d be able to get more. 
He shook his head. 

“Nothin’ doin’, Mike. Twenty thou¬ 
sand is my price, an’ I’m stickin’ 
to it.” 

“Listen, Schmidt,” Morton said in 
a hard, rasping voice. “I’ll fork over 
eight thousand an’ not a damn cent 
more. Take it or I’ll have yuh run 
out of town before mornin’. Sabe? I 
mean it!” 

It was clear that he did, and having 
no desire to leave town on a rail, and 
with the chances that he’d have a 
goodly supply of tar and chicken 
feathers to keep him warm, Schmidt 
agreed to Morton’s terms. 

CHAPTER V 
The Great Camel Tract 
ETTY PARSONS and Chick 
Wilson had left the Lazy Y 
shortly after breakfast, followed along 
the west bank of the Caswell River 
for half an hour, crossed the rich 
grazing lands which were both the 
pride and profit of Old Man Parsons, 
and then ridden into the more rugged 
country. 

“Our property ends beyond that 
next ridge,” Betty said, indicating 
the broken horizon to the northwest, 
“where the Great Camel Field begins. 
I reckon you’ve heard of that.” 

Wilson chuckled. 

“Yeah, I’ve heard of it, all right. 
Dutch Schmidt tried to sell it to me 
the first day I strolled into the Silver 
Spur!” 

“It’s absolutely worthless, of course,” 
she said, “just arid desert land; but 
the view from that ridge is the finest 
in the whole county. You notice the 
notch up there beyond the mesa? 
Well, from that point you can see all 
over the surrounding country. Sup¬ 
pose we ride over?” 

They cantered down the slope, 
crossed the stretch of bottom land 
and climbed to a flat bench whose 
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rock-capped, precipitous sides stood 
like so many giant sentinels guarding 
the country beyond against the en¬ 
croachments of civilization. The mesa 
was barren and dusty, huge cacti, an 
occasional mescal, and here and there 
a dwarfed, scrubby mesquite being 
the only vegetation upon it. 

They rode along in silence—the 
silence of complete understanding. 
They had been riding together much 
during the month since Chick had 
whipped Morton in the Silver Spur 
dance hall. Sometimes Wilson won¬ 
dered what it was all going to lead 
to. But Betty Parsons didn’t wonder; 
she knew. 

On their right, far away in the val¬ 
ley, the Caswell River sparkled in 
the morning sunlight as it wound its 
way through the Lazy Y lands and 
on to join the Rio Grande. On their 
left, a steep, jagged mountain rose 
abruptly from the side of the trail 
and seemed to breathe defiance, daring 
them to scale its towering flanks. 

But the real view lay before them. 
The trail continued for a few yards 
and then bent sharply to the left, dis¬ 
appearing around the shoulder of the 
mountain, so that they found them¬ 
selves almost on the rim of a canyon 
whose sides fell sharply away to the 
river some five hundred feet below. 

The rough, weather-beaten slope of 
the rocky wall was studded with boul¬ 
ders and clumps of juniper, black¬ 
jack, post-oak and hackberries. The 
trees were more numerous toward the 
bottom of the canyon, the foliage 
denser, until at the river’s edge it was 
almost a thicket. 

“Hello!” Chick exclaimed suddenly. 
“Somethin’ seems to be stirrin’ down 
there.” His keen ears had detected a 
pounding noise, and as he listened 
more intently, he could also hear men 
talking. “Mebbe Schmidt is drillin’ 
an oil well,” he surmised with a 
chuckle. 

“Just beyond that bend in the trail,” 
Betty said, “there is' a path that winds 
down to the river. I can’t imagine 


what anybody’d want ’way out here. 
Let’s ride down and see.” 

But upon rounding the curve in the 
trail, they found their progress blocked 
by a five-strand fence of heavy barbed 
wire. Nailed to one of the posts was 
a large white board with but two 
words painted upon it in letters a foot 
high: 

KEEP OUT! 

“Well, for heaven’s sake,” Betty 
ejaculated. “Dutch Schmidt never had 
money enough to build that fence! 
And besides, why a fence at all? Our 
new neighbor—-whoever he is—doesn’t 
seem friendly!” 

“Must be some dude aimin’ to hole 
up here an’ keep away from folks,” 
Chuck suggested. “I— Hello!” he ex¬ 
claimed, as a horseman came into view 
about a hundred yards down the trail. 
“I reckon I was wrong. That hombre 
ain’t forkin’ his cayuse for no dude 
ranch.” 

“I should say not!” Betty exclaimed 
excitedly. “That’s Slick Henderson, 
the Box H foreman! If Mike Morton 
has bought the Camel Tract, he’ll 
own land on three sides of us! I don’t 
like it, Chick!” 

Slick Henderson rode up at a smart 
pace. He was a middle-sized puncher, 
chunky and hard as nails. His ten- 
gallon hat was thrust to the back of 
his head at a rakish angle and added 
to the unpleasant impression created 
by his leering eyes. He was dressed 
in a blue denim shirt, overalls and 
low-topped boots, and he might have 
passed for an Iowa farmer except for 
his gunbelts and ugly-looking weapons. 

“Howdy, pardner,” said Wilson 
pleasantly, as the Box H puncher 
pulled up a few feet from the fence. 
“What’s goin’ on down below? Hit 
on a gold mine or somethin’?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t call it that exactly, 
but we aim to have a little privacy.” 

“So we gathered from the gentle 
hint,” remarked Betty Parsons, nod¬ 
ding at the sign. 
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“Yeah,” said Henderson. “I don’t 
reckon it would be exactly healthy 
for any jasper to come prowlin’ 
around, neither. Us fellers has orders 
to keep everybody out. An’ especially 
anyone from the Lazy Y. Sabe?” 

“Right neighborly, ain’t yuh?” 
Chick drawled. “What’s Morton doin’ 
this time? Is he fixin’ to cook up 
another ruckus?” 

“If I told yuh, yuh’d know as much 
as I do,” Henderson answered inso¬ 
lently, “an’ it’d be plumb unfortunate 
for the county to have two such smart 
hombres in it.” 

“In that case,” Chick told him, “I’d 
keep my trap shut if I was yuh, cow¬ 
boy; that is, unless yo’re aimin’ to 
leave for parts unknown. Me, I like 
it fine here an’ I’m figurin’ on stickin’ 
around permanent.” 

“Yeah? Yuh sound sorta like yuh 
was wedded to the sod. Reckon yuh’ll 
be buried here some day, huh?” 

Chick shrugged jauntily. 

“Yuh can’t never tell. Say, Mister, 
I hope Morton checked up on his 
line before he run that fence. It would 
plumb break my heart if he had to 
pull it down.” 

“Listen, Wilson!” Slick Hender¬ 
son’s tone was ugly. “The fence is 
up to stay; don’t make no mistake 
about that. An’ let me tell yuh again— 
that there sign means exactly what 
it says!” He wheeled his horse and 
rode down the trail, disappearing in 
a thicket of cedars and hackberries 
near the river bank. 

Chick’s face was grave as he turned 
to Betty. 

“Somethin’ nasty is brewin’, I’m 
afraid, ma’am. Morton can’t use that 
land no more than a coyote wants two 
tails. I’d like to know what’s goin’ 
on down there, an’ by golly, I’m goin’ 
to find out!” 

“Be careful. Chick,” Betty urged. 
“Remember, the land is posted. Under 
the law, you’d be trespassing and 
they’d have a right to put you off 
forcibly if necessary. I wouldn’t put 
it past them to shoot you down in cold 


blood and claim you caused a dis¬ 
turbance when they ordered you off, 
so that they had to do it in self- 
defense!” 

“That’s a right nice picture yo’re 
paintin’ of my finish,” Chick observed 
dryly, “but don’t worry, ma’am, I 
ain’t aimin’ to ride down there now 
an’ be bushwhacked by some jasper 
that would likely get a extra dollar 
or so for doin’ it! Still and all, I’ve 
got to find out what special cussed¬ 
ness Mike Morton’s up to.” 

“I suppose you have. But—oh, 
Chick, I do worry!’’ Betty said earn¬ 
estly; and then realizing the tone in 
which she had spoken, she turned in 
her saddle to hide her confusion. 

However, Chick gave no sign that 
he had noticed it. There was a time 
and a place for everything; and when 
he told Betty Parsons how deeply he 
had come to care for her, it would 
not be in full view of one of Mike 
Morton’s hired killers! 

CHAPTER VI 
Betty Takes a Hand 

I T lacked an hour of dawn when 
Chick Wilson rode back across the 
mesa and started up the gentle grade 
which would bring him to the notch. 
Reaching the summit of the slope, he 
reined in his pony and dismounted. 

After tethering the animal to a con¬ 
venient mesquite scrub, he drew his 
Winchester from the saddle scabbard 
and leaned it against a boulder. Then 
he removed his six-guns from their 
holsters, unhitched his belts and hung 
them over the cantle of his saddle. 

Next he took off his chaps and rid¬ 
ing boots and slipped his feet into a 
pair of moccasins which he fished out 
of a saddle bag. With a Colt thrust 
into each hip pocket and carrying his 
rifle, he moved down the slope with 
long, silent strides that would have 
done credit to an Indian. 

He knew that Morton would never 
leave his newly acquired property un¬ 
guarded. Whatever the owner of the 
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Box H was up to—and Chick was 
morally certain that it was some par¬ 
ticularly unpleasant kind of deviltry 
—it was clear that he did not wish 
to be disturbed. 

Unquestionably, some of his men 
would be along the river level or lurk¬ 
ing in the scrub. Chick hoped to slip 
down the side of the canyon, find 
out what was going on along the Cas¬ 
well and get away without being dis¬ 
covered. If his suspicions proved 
groundless, he would say nothing 
about his nocturnal prowlings. On the 
other hand, if he did turn up some 
sculduggery, he would be able to plan 
for the Lazy Y’s protection. 

Fifty yards from where he judged 
the fence blocked the trail, he turned 
at right angles and out into the scrub 
timber. About a hundred feet farther 
along he halted, listened intently for 
a moment and then turned to his left 
and worked his way down noiselessly 
toward the wire. 

It was very dark; the sky was star¬ 
less and Chick moved with extreme 
caution. Reaching the barbed wire, he 
paused and listened again. Then, con¬ 
vinced that no one was aware of his 
presence, he slid his rifle under the 
lowest strand of wire and rolled 
after it. 

Carefully he made his way down the 
steep side of the canyon, testing every 
step before he threw his weight for¬ 
ward, lest he dislodge a stone and 
send it rattling down the rugged slope. 
The dead leaves and underbrush did 
not bother him; he had spent virtu¬ 
ally all of his life in the open and 
he knew how to glide silently over 
the ground. 

The embers of a dying campfire 
glowed dully below him. In the un¬ 
certain light, he could discern the 
figure of a man rolled up in a blanket. 
Beyond was the river, but it was 
hidden in the shadows and Chick 
could not see it. Taking his bearings 
from the position of the fire, he swung 
off to the right in a wide semicircle 
and approached the water’s edge. 


With the glow of the campfire now 
behind him, he was able to distinguish 
objects in front quite clearly; and he 
stared in open-mouthed amazement at 
the sight which met his eyes. Along 
the river bank, innumerable bags of 
cement were piled; there were rolls 
of iron re-enforcing rods, a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of picks, grub-axes, 
shovels and other tools, and a large 
concrete mixer, looking like some 
weird animal crouching close to the 
water. 

“Reach for the sky, hombre!” came 
a harsh voice at his back, and the 
barrel of a six-gun was pressed against 
his spine. Mechanically he raised his 
hands; there was nothing else he could 
do. “That’s showin’ right good sensei 
Now step over into the light where 
I can get a squint at yuh.” 

The voice was Slick Henderson’s; 
Chick recognized it, as obedient to 
the command he moved closer to the 
campfire. 

“Yeah; I reckoned it was yuh. 
We’ve been kinda expectin’ yuh. . . . 
Hi, there, Joe! Wake up! He’s come.” 

The man hailed as Joe stirred, 
blinked, and tossing his blanket aside, 
lumbered to his feet. 

“Well, if it ain’t little Lord Faunt- 
leroy!” he jeered. “All decked out like 
Astor’s plush horse, even to a nice 
shiny rifle an’ them two fancy six- 
guns, ain’t yuh? Sweetheart, yo’re as 
welcome as the flowers in May!” 

“Yuh bet yuh are!” Slick Hender¬ 
son chuckled. “The boss promised us 
five hundred bucks if we ketched yuh. 
Come on, lift his cannon, Joe.” 

“How long have yuh been playin’ 
at bein’ badmen?” Chick wanted to 
know scornfully, as Joe Hornbeck 
jerked his weapons from his pockets 
and tossed them on the ground near 
the fire. 

“Listen, hombre,” said Slick, “we 
ain’t playin’, an’ yuh’ll realize it be¬ 
fore yo’re much older. An’ we ain’t 
settin’ up to be badmen, neither. Just 
honest cowpokes protectin’ the prop¬ 
erty of their boss, huh, Joe?” 
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"Sure. These lands is posted an’ 
Wilson knowed it. The least the 
sheriff’ll do is to pack him in cold 
storage for ninety days.” 

Chick’s eyes harrowed. 

“So that’s yore game, is it?” 

“Yeah; that’s it. Leastwise, that’s 
what we’re plannin’ on. Of course, 
if yuh was to try to run away now, 
mebbe that jail sentence wouldn’t hold 
good!” There was a sinister note in 
Henderson’s laugh, and Chick realized 
only too well the seriousness of his 
position. He hadn’t the least doubt 
that somewhere between the camp¬ 
fire and the county jail he would get 
his billet, and that the men would 
swear that he had been trying to 
escape. 

He cursed himself for a fool. Some¬ 
thing had to be done and done 
quickly; but just what he could do 
he didn’t know. Henderson kept a gun 
trained on his stomach and Chick 
knew that the fellow was waiting only 
for a plausible excuse to use it. 

“Well, Joe,” Henderson said, “I 
reckon there ain’t no use of us hangin’ 
around here no longer. We got what 
we was waitin’ for. Tromp out that 
fire an’ let’s get started. We—” 

He spun halfway around, stumbled 
and went down as a rifle cracked out 
sharply and a bullet tore through his 
right forearm. A second shot churned 
up the turf at Joe Hornbeck’s feet. 

Without a second’s hesitation Chick 
dodged and jumped sideways; and 
just in time, for Henderson, rolling 
over and transferring the gun to his 
left hand, fired at him almost point- 
blank. A third time the rifle cracked 
and Henderson slumped back to the 
ground in a motionless heap. 

“Up with your hands, Hornbeck!” 
The sound of the clear young voice 
set Chick’s heart to pounding. “I 
can’t miss!” 

Cursing volubly, Joe Hornbeck 
dropped his gun and raised his hands 
high in the air. 

“Betty!” Chick Wilson shouted. As 
she came through the brush on the 


farther side of the fire, he snatched 
up his guns and strode over to Horn¬ 
beck. 

“One funny move from yuh, hom- 
bre,” he said in flint-like tones, “an’ 
yuh’ll make a swell meal for a flock 
of buzzards. I know damn well what 
yuh an’ that other jasper was fixin’ 
to do, an’ I’m not goin’ to mess with 
yuh at all.” 

“What are yuh aimin’ to do to us?” 
Hornbeck whined, but Chick ignored 
him. 

“Betty, cut the rope off one of them 
packs an’ bring it to me, will yuh?” 
he asked; and then when Hornbeck 
had been safely trussed up, he turned 
his attention to Slick Henderson. 

“Did I—” Betty faltered, biting her 
lips. 

“No, dang the luck! One through 
the right arm an’ a creased forehead. 
He’ll live!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she exclaimed. 

“Women is funny people,” Chick 
observed, as he rolled up Slick Hen¬ 
derson’s blood-soaked sleeve. “Here 
yuh are plumb tickled ’cause he ain’t 
cashed in his checks, an’ a couple of 
minutes ago yuh shot to kill!” 

“But that was when you were in 
danger. I don’t want to see him suffer. 
Don’t you understand?” 

“Oh, mebbe I understand part of 
it anyway,” said Chick. With a hand¬ 
kerchief he staunched the flow of 
blood from Henderson’s arm and then 
bound the man securely. During the 
process Slick regained consciousness, 
but he was still too dazed to talk 
coherently. 

“I ain’t untyin’ yuh hombres,” 
Chick said to Hornbeck, who scowled 
but remained silent, “because yo’re 
a pair of snake-blooded coyotes an’ I 
just can’t trust yuh at all. When yore 
pals get here, an’ I reckon there’ll be 
plenty of ’em along after sunup, they 
can cut yuh loose. . . . Are yuh ready, 
Betty?” 

The girl nodded her assent and in 
a moment they strode off through the 
brush and worked their way up the 
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side of the canyon. It wasn’t until 
they reached their horses that either 
of them spoke again. 

“I haven’t been able to figure out 
yet how yuh happened to be here,” 
Chick said. “Not that I’m kickin’, yuh 
understand, for yuh sure saved my 
hide, all right; but I’ll be eternally 
dawggoned if I can dope the whole 
thing out.” 

“I guess I must have been half 
awake,” she explained, “for I heard 
you when you rode out of the yard. 
When Timmy loped off toward the 
northwest, I was sure I knew where 
you were going. So I hopped into 
some clothes, saddled up and fol¬ 
lowed.” Her voice was very sweet— 
and very cool. “You see,” she ex¬ 
plained sweetly—too sweetly, “I was 
afraid you might run into trouble, 
and I didn’t want you to be hurt while 
you were working for the Lazy Y 
Ranch.” 

She stretched out her hand for her 
horse’s bridle, but Chick caught her 
arm. 

“Is that the only reason?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“What other could there possibly 
be?” She tried to affect surprise, but 
the effort wasn’t very successful; and 
she could feel the warmth of the color 
that crept rosily into her cheeks. 

Chick laughed softly. 

“Oh, I dunno. I just thought mebbe— 
Aw, look at me, girl, won’t yuh?” 

There was very little light there 
among the trees, but it was enough 
for him to see in her face that which 
he wanted to see. And there was no 
leering-eyed Slick Henderson watch¬ 
ing him now. His arms went around 
her and for a moment he held her 
close. Then he bent his head and 
kissed her red lips tenderly, pos¬ 
sessively. 

“An’ I reckon that’s reason enough 
for any man!” he whispered. “We’re 
sure goin’ to have a heap of news to 
spring on yore dad in the mornin’! I 
hope to Joshua he’ll think some of it’s 
good!” 


CHAPTER VII 
An Unpleasant Situation 
HERIFF ED WEAVER shot a 
stream of tobacco juice with un¬ 
erring aim into the big brass spittoon, 
standing under the gun-rack on the 
wall of the filthy little office of the 
county jail which served as his head¬ 
quarters, and shook his head slowly 
from side to side. 

“This is bad business yo’re gettin’ 
into, Mike, an’ I ain’t hankerin’ to 
have nothin’ to do with it,” he said. 

Morton gave him a hard glare. 

“3To’re the sheriff of Caswell Coun¬ 
ty, ain’t yuh?” 

“Yeah, I’m that, all right,” Weaver 
conceded. 

“An’ yuh know who got yuh the 
job, don’t yuh?” 

“I reckon.” 

“Then if yuh want to stay in office 
yuh better execute them warrants.” 

“Yuh got me all wrong, Mike. I 
ain’t tryin’ to throw yuh down; yuh’d 
ought to know that. I’m just tryin’ to 
get yuh to realize that yuh ain J t so 
all-fired popular with folks in this 
section of the country, an’ they’ll 
raise hell a-plenty if yuh put that 
Parsons gal in jail.” 

“I’ll take my chances on that,” 
Morton growled. “After all, it ain’t 
no hair off yore hide. Me an’ Slick 
has sworn out warrants, an’ as sheriff 
of the county, yuh gotta serve ’em.” 

“Yuh make it sound a heap easier 
than it’s goin’ to be,” Weaver com¬ 
plained. “I reckon yuh think all I’ve 
got to do is to tap Wilson on the 
shoulder, an’ say, ‘Come on, big boy,’ 
an’ he’ll ride gentle-like back to 
town.” 

“No. I know damn well it ain’t goin’ 
to be no picnic,” Morton admitted. 
“But yo’re goin’ through with it just 
the same. Yuh swear me an’ a bunch 
of my men in as deputies; we’ll all 
ride out to the Lazy Y together an* 
Wilson won’t have a chance.” 

“That’s goin’ to look kinda fishy,” 
Weaver objected. 
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“I don’t give three cheers in a 
corral how it looks. Yo’re goin’ to 
bring them two in, an’ Judge Carlton 
is goin’ to hold ’em in twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars bail, pendin’ the openin’ 
of the fall term of the court. An’ I’ll 
see to it that nobody don’t come 
through with a bond for ’em.” 

“But yuh know damn well no jury 
in this county is goin’ to convict 
’em, Mike, especially Betty Parsons!” 

“I ain’t lookin’ for no conviction, 
yuh fool!” Morton was exasperated. 
“All I want to do is to keep Chick 
Wilson out of action until fall.” 

“There’d ought to be an easier way 
of keepin’ him out of action—per¬ 
manent,” the sheriff hinted darkly. 

“Yeah? Mebbe yuh ain’t the only 
one who’s had that idea. But it won’t 
work. That hembre is plumb hard to 
shave, Ed. Yuh issue them warrants, 
ride out to my place an’ swear in the 
boys, an’ then we’ll go over to the 
Lazy Y an’ collect the customers for 
yore boardin’ house.” 

13ETTY PARSONS was lying in 
n a hammock, lazily turning the 
pages of a fashion magazine. She had 
made a note of several patterns that 
caught her fancy, and decided that 
she’d have to go into San Antonio in 
the not too distant future and do 
some shopping. 

Her father was sitting in an easy 
chair reading a two-day-old copy of 
the Austin Statesman. The front page 
carried an account of Jeb Coleman’s 
announcement that he was going to 
run for governor again. Old Man 
Parsons, who was a strong supporter 
of the brilliant young chief executive, 
was delighted. 

“Good for Jeb!” he said to him¬ 
self. “If them greasy, pot-bellied poli¬ 
ticians that stink up Capitol Hill 
would give him half a chance, he’d 
do more for Texas in six months than 
the rest of ’em could do in sixty 
years.” 

A chorus of shouts interrupted his 
meditations, and he jumped to his 


feet in time to see the sheriff, Mike 
Morton, and half a dozen cowboys 
ride into the yard. As they were dis¬ 
mounting, Chick Wilson came out of 
the bunkhouse and strolled over to 
them. 

“Howdy, Sheriff,” he said. “I don’t 
think much of the company yo’re 
keepin’, but what can I do for yuh?” 

“Got a warrant for yore arrest,” Ed 
Weaver explained. “If yo’re wise, 
yuh’ll come along peaceable. I ain’t 
aimin’ to have no trouble with yuh, 
Wilson.” 

“Let me see yore warrant,” said 
Chick shortly. 

“Here it is.” Weaver extended the 
document, and as Chick reached out 
to take it, Morton covered him with 
a forty-five. 

“Take his smoke-poles away from 
him,” the owner of the Box H com¬ 
manded, and a cowpuncher stepped 
forward and lifted Chick’s revolvers. 

“What in hell’s goin’ on here?” de¬ 
manded Old Man Parsons, striding 
down the steps, closely followed by 
Betty. 

“Plenty,” said the sheriff. “Morton 
an’ Henderson has swore out warrants 
against Chick Wilson an’ yore daugh¬ 
ter for trespassin’ an’ assault with in¬ 
tent to kill.” 

“Not for Betty!” Old Man Parsons 
ejaculated in blank amazement. 
“Why—” 

“Yes, for Betty,” snapped Morton. 
“She rode over on my property an’ 
damn near killed Slick Henderson. I 
don’t reckon even a woman can get 
away with that stuff.” 

The Old Man looked from one to 
the other with a troubled frown. 

“What yuh aimin’ to do with ’em. 
Weaver?” he asked. 

“I’m plumb sorry, Mr. Parsons, but 
I reckon I’ll have to put ’em in the 
calaboose until Judge Carlton sets the 
bail.” 

“Yuh know that jail ain’t no fit 
place for a woman,” Chick protested. 
"I’ll go along with yuh, all right; but 
leave Miss Parsons out of it.” 
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The sheriff hesitated. 

“Well, I dunno—” 

“Just a minute, Ed,” Morton said. 
“There may be some way that we can 
fix this up. Yuh keep Wilson here 
while me an’ Old Man Parsons has a 
talk. . . . Yuh might come along, 
Betty.” He strode up the porch steps, 
followed, after a moment’s hesitation, 
by the girl and her father. 

“Now I don’t want to be hard on 
yuh,” he went on hypocritically, when 
they were out of earshot of the men 
in the yard, “but shootin’ folks is 
mighty serious business, no matter 
who does it. However, I reckon I can 
persuade Slick to drop his charges, 
providin’ yuh’ll all agree to clear out 
of the Caswell Valley an’—” 

“Clear out of the Caswell Valley!” 
Betty exclaimed. “Why, I was born 
here, and it’s been Dad’s home for 
over forty years!” 

Morton laughed—a dry, soul-crack¬ 
ing little laugh. 

“Yuh should’ve thought o’ that be¬ 
fore yuh come on my property an’ 
shot up my foreman. Fences an’ post 
notices mean somethin’ in Texas, now¬ 
adays. But I aim to be fair. I’ll take 
this place off your dad’s hands an’ 
give him thirty thousand dollars for 
it.” 

“Yuh’ll give me what?” demanded 
the owner of the Lazy Y. 

“You heard me. I said thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, 
Dad.” Betty laid her hand on her 
father’s arm, her blue eyes flashing. 
“Listen here, Mike Morton; you know 
as well as I do that this ranch is 
worth a hundred thousand dollars if 
it’s worth a dime. Why, there’s over 
seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock on it right now!” 

“Yeah, there is, right now; but with 
yuh and Wilson in the calaboose an’ 
my dam shuttin’ off the river water, I 
reckon that seventy-five thousand dol¬ 
lars’ worth of stock’ll 6tart dyin’ like 
flies at a Flit party when the July 
drought comes!” 


“Your dam!” Betty repeated in in¬ 
credulous dismay. 

“Sure, my dam. What did yuh think 
that cement an’ iron was for?” 

“But—but Chick told me you were 
going to build a bridge!” 

“Sure he did, honey,” said her 
father. “He just didn’t want to start 
yuh worryin’. A dam—” 

“I ain’t got no time to listen to yuh 
two gassin’,” Mike Morton broke in 
roughly. “Parsons, either yuh’ll sell 
out to me for thirty thousand or Betty 
goes to jail along with that gun-totin’ 
jasper out in the yard. An’ then I’ll 
finish the dam an’ break yuh, anyway.” 

The Old Man’s face was white and 
working. 

“Why, yuh—yuh crook!’ he stut¬ 
tered. “Yuh’ve got no right to dam the 
river! I’ll get an injunction—” 

“Go ahead,” grinned Morton. “An’ 
whiles yo’re about it, Betty’ll be in 
the hoosegow. Is that yore final word, 
Parsons?” 

“No—I—that is—” 

“Yes, it’s just that!” cried Betty. 
“Be quiet, Dad,” as her father tried to 
interrupt. “This is my affair, and I’m 
going through with it. You’re not go¬ 
ing to throw away the work of a life¬ 
time just because I may be a little 
uncomfortable! . . . Morton, call your 
blackguards; I’ll go with you!” 

“I don’t hardly reckon that’ll be 
necessary, Miss Betty.” All three 
turned around in startled surprise to 
see Frisco Willy sitting on the win¬ 
dow ledge, hidden from the men in 
the yard by the vines trailing over the 
porch. His Colt was trained on Mike 
Morton. 

“Take his hardware from him, Mr. 
Parsons,” Frisco directed. “Now, then, 
Morton, I reckon I’m goin’ to draw 
cards in this game, an’ I’m warnin’ 
yuh, one yip out of yuh, an’ yore 
mangy hide’ll look like a gravel 
strainer. I ain’t never had no wild, 
overpowerin’ love for yuh, an’ after 
listenin’ to what’s been goin’ on here, 
I like yuh even less. Plunkin’ yuh 
would give me a heap of pleasure.” 
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Speechless, Morton glared at the 
little cowboy. Frisco was generally 
accounted rather easy-going, but the 
glint in his steel-gray eyes told Mor¬ 
ton that the Lazy Y puncher meant 
business. 

“March into the livin’ room an’ 
make it snappy! . . . Yuh folks, too, 
please,” Willy said, nodding to Betty 
and her father. “Mike an’ me ain’t got 
no secrets! ... Now first off, Mor¬ 
ton,” he continued when they were in¬ 
side, “yo’re goin’ to write a note to the 
sheriff, sayin’ yuh’ve changed yore 
mind, an’ orderin’ him to release Chick 
Wilson.” 

“I’ll be damned if I will!” Morton' 
snarled. 

“Yuh’ll be wishin’ it was only that 
if yuh don’t!” Willy warned him 
pointedly. “Miss Betty, fetch this 
jasper some paper an’ a pen, will yuh, 
please?” 

Betty got writing materials and put 
them on the table. 

“Go to it, Morton!” 

Morton made no move to write, and 
Frisco Willy’s thumb hovered signifi¬ 
cantly over the hammer of his forty- 
five. 

“I’m givin’ yuh just thirty seconds 
to make up yore mind,” he said. 

The gesture decided it. His hand 
shaking with rage so that he could 
scarcely guide the pen, Morton 
scrawled his message to Sheriff 
Weaver. Frisco looked it over, grunted 
his approval and called to Ching Lee, 
who was busy in the kitchen peeling 
potatoes. 

"Ching, waltz this out to the sher¬ 
iff an’ tell Wilson that Mr. Parsons 
wants him in here, pronto.” 

The Chinese took the note and 
shuffled out to deliver it. 

“Yuh was blowin’ a lot about law 
an’ order a few minutes ago, Morton,” 
Frisco resumed. “Well, I’m for it. Not 
that I’m settin myself up for no law¬ 
yer—though I’ll be hawgtied an’ 
branded if I don’t think I could do a 
better job than most of the legal side¬ 
winders in this county—but seems to 


me I remember somethin’ about there 
bein’ a law against extortion, or what¬ 
ever. 

“I heard every word yuh said about 
buyin’ the Lazy Y for thirty thousand 
bucks an’ gettin’ Slick to drop his 
charges against Chick an’ Miss Betty; 
an’ if that ain’t blackmail. I’ll eat a 
pail of mud with cactus in it. So I’m 
askin’ yuh to write some more, like I 
tell yuh. Grab that pen an’ com¬ 
mence.” 

In picturesque language which he 
privately considered to be the acme of 
legal phraseology, Frisco Willy dic¬ 
tated a statement. 

“Put yore brand on it now,” he 
ordered as Morton finished writing it 
down. “That’s the stuff. Now, I’m 
goin’ to keep this in a nice safe place, 
an’ the next time yuh start somethin’ 
I’ll use it where it’ll do the most 
good.” 

“Are yuh done with me?” Morton 
demanded gruffly. 

“Don’t be so sudden. Yo’re to sit 
right here until Chick is turned 
loose.” 

“He’s on the porch now,” Betty said 
in relieved tones. 

“That bein’ the case, Morton,” 
Willy said, “yo’re excused. Beat it 
while the beatin’s good.” 

Morton stormed out of the room in 
a frenzy of rage; but he had sufficient 
control of himself to commit no overt 
act. He joined his cowboys and the 
mystified sheriff, and with a short 
“We’re goin’,” climbed into his saddle 
and led the retreat back to the Box H. 

“That sure was a swell job yuh did, 
Willy,” Chick V/ilson said as Old 
Man Parsons finished relating what 
had occurred. “Me an’ Betty would 
have been on our way to the jail by 
this time if yuh hadn’t come through 
for us.” 

"Shucks!” Willy protested, blush¬ 
ing. “It wasn’t nothin’. I just hap¬ 
pened to be in the kitchen when them 
jaspers rode into the yard, an’ I reck¬ 
oned it wouldn’t do no good to show 
myself, so I just sorta holed up with 
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the Chink an’ waited to see what 
would happen.” 

“Well, I’m glad it’s all over,” Betty 
said. Then she added happily, “With 
that confession'" thing in our posses¬ 
sion, Morton won’t dare build the dam 
now. We’ve got him where we want 
him.” 

“I wouldn’t bet on it, honey,” said 
Old Man Parsons. “Mike Morton’ll 
dare anything. . . . Ain’t I right, 
Chick?” 

“I’m afraid yuh are,” Wilson said 
soberly. “If I know anythin’ about 
that cuss, he’ll call for a new deal an’ 
stack the cards!” 

CHAPTER VIII 
A Conference with the Judge 

T HE sun was just peeping over 
Baker Ridge as Betty Parsons 
and Chick Wilson turned their ponies 
out of the stable yard and loped down 
the trail in the direction of River 
Junction. With good luck, they would 
reach the county seat in time to catch 
the eastbound express for San An¬ 
tonio, where Wilson had an appoint¬ 
ment with Judge Carlton, and Betty 
was to do some shopping. 

They made a handsome couple as 
they rode along; and as Old Man Par¬ 
sons watched them go down the road 
he sighed half wistfully, half con¬ 
tentedly. He felt rather lonesome and 
out of sorts; but he obtained some 
small comfort for himself in the 
knowledge that of all the men who 
had ever courted Betty—and there 
had been many—Chick Wilson was 
the best. 

The two young people were radi¬ 
antly happy. It was the first time that 
either of them had really loved. There 
were no unpleasant memories; no dis¬ 
agreeable thoughts of what might have 
been. Nothing to mar their happiness, 
except the feud with Mike Morton, 
and even that seemed to be of less^p- 
ing importance. 

True, the Box H owner was work¬ 
ing steadily on his dam; but it would 


be some weeks before the structure 
could be completed. Chick was going 
to San Antonio to take up with Judge 
Carlton the matter of Morton’s at¬ 
tempt at blackmail, and also to apply 
for an injunction against shutting off 
the water. 

According to Pete Blair, Old Man 
Parsons’ attorney in Del Rio, it was 
an open and shut case, for in Parsons’ 
deed it was expressly stated that the 
land carried full water rights to the 
Caswell River, and the judge would 
be bound to act in their favor. 

Upon reaching San Antonio, Chick 
escorted Betty to the leading depart¬ 
ment store and then hurried down the 
street to keep his appointment with 
Judge Carlton. The latter’s offices 
were in the Watkins Building; and 
Wilson was greeted by Carlton’s sec¬ 
retary, an efficient young woman, who 
bade the caller be seated, and entered 
the inner office to announce him. 

“The judge will see you in a few 
minutes, Mr. Wilson,” she 6aid when 
she presently emerged. 

“Thank yuh, ma’am,” bowed Chick, 
and, sitting down, contentedly sur¬ 
veyed the waiting room. It was well 
though not expensively furnished, and 
Chick decided that the judge was 
probably an easy-going old geezer 
with a sack full of money and a heart 
of gold. Had he been able to hear 
what was going on in the private 
office, he might have felt less com¬ 
placent ! 

“You may go in now,” the secretary 
said, as a buzzer informed her of the 
fact that the judge was no longer 
occupied. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wilson?” 
Venerable, gray-haired Judge Carlton 
beamed benignly upon the foreman of 
the Lazy Y. “I’m mighty glad you 
were able to come over this morning. 
From Mr. Blair’s letter, I gathered 
that you’ve a just complaint against 
the Box H organization; and that lit¬ 
tle matter of blackmail should prove 
to be very interesting. You have the 
documents with you, of course?” 
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“I sure have, sir,” Chick replied, 
laying a fiat packet, wrapped in an 
oilskin container, upon the tabie. 
“Yuh’ll find ’em all there, sir.” 

Judge Carlton unwrapped the pack¬ 
age and shuffled its contents over. 
When he came to Morton’s confession 
he nodded his gray head portentously. 

“Yes, Mr. Wilson,” he said, tapping 
the paper. “This is more than inter¬ 
esting! What do you want to do with 
him?” 

The closet door behind Chick noise¬ 
lessly opened on a crack and a pair of 
narrowed eyes glared out viciously. A 
hand moved, groping as though reach¬ 
ing for a six-gun; but, after a mo¬ 
ment, the door closed again as quietly 
as it had been opened. 

“Nothin’, Judge,” Chick replied to 
Carlton’s question. “I’ll admit that we 
ain’t got no especial affection for 
Morton back on the Lazy Y, but we 
ain’t wantin’ to do him no harm. At 
the same time, though, we want to be 
damn sure that he ain’t goin’ to be 
allowed to ham-string us, which is 
what he seems to be aimin’ for. If he 
shuts off that river water, we won’t 
have a cow left on its legs by the first 
of August. The Lazy Y will be put 
plumb out of business.” 

Judge Carlton nodded, puffed medi¬ 
tatively on his cigar. 

“Well, now. I’ll just take a look at 
the rest of these,” he said. “Every¬ 
thing is here?” 

“Yes, sir—everything.” 

Rapidly the judge glanced through 
the remaining papers. 

"I thought you told me that all of 
them were here?” he said sharply, 
looking up. 

“They are,” Chick asserted. 

“They are not!” the judge insisted. 

“Why, what’s missin’?” Chick was 
surprised and rather perturbed. 

“You haven’t filed a copy of the 
deed to the property, along with the 
power of attorney from Mr. Parsons 
and the petition for an injunction.” 

“But Mr. Blair told me it wasn’t 
necessary,” Chick objected. 


“How long has Mr. Blair been run¬ 
ning my court?” demanded the judge. 
“It most certainly is necessary, sir!” 

“No offense, Judge. I didn’t mean it 
thataway,” Chick said apologetically; 
“but, yuh see, we spent two whole 
days goin’ over them papers, an’ I was 
certain we hadn’t overlooked no bets.” 

“Well, I’m afraid you have,” said 
Judge Carlton, “and until you file a 
copy of that deed, my hands are tied. 
I’m sorry, young man, but the law is 
the law. It is rigid and inflexible, and 
I am bound to carry it out to the very 
letter.” 

Chick nodded, ruefully enough. 

“Sure, I understand that, Judge. 
Well, I reckon about the only thing 
I can do is to go back home an’ get it. 
Let’s see, today’s Monday. I can come 
back Thursday mornin’, if yuh can 
see me then.” 

The judge looked at his engagement 
book. 

“Yes; that will be all right. Make it 
eleven-thirty. I suppose I might just 
as well keep all the documents here 
meanwhile,” he added, piling them up 
together. “Then we’ll have them ready 
to hand when we want them.” 

“Thank yuh, sir. I sure do appre¬ 
ciate yore kindness, but I reckon meb- 
be Mr. Blair will want to look ’em 
over again to make sure we ain’t mak- 
in’ no other slip,” Before Judge Carl¬ 
ton could prevent it, with one swoop 
of his hand, Chick had gathered up 
the pile of papers and rewrapped 
them in the oilskin. 

The judge smiled—not very pleas¬ 
antly. 

“As you will, Mr. Wilson,” he 
agreed stiffly. “But be sure and bring 
them all back on Thursday.” 

“I sure will!” Chick laughed. “I 
don’t know how Blair come to make 
that mistake—might’ve been pretty ex¬ 
pensive! Well, so long, Judge, and 
thanks a lot.” 

He was to meet Betty at one o’clock 
for luncheon and it lacked but five 
minutes of the hour. Hardly had the 
outer door closed behind him when 
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the secretary stuck her head into 
Judge Carlton’s private office. 

“He’s gone,” she announced lacon¬ 
ically, and withdrew, as Mike Morton 
emerged from the closet. 

“Well, if yuh ain’t the biggest mut¬ 
ton-head in Texas!” the Box H man 
exclaimed wrathfully. “I’ll be a son of 
a she-baboon if yuh don’t take all 
prizes for bein’ dumb! Yuh had that 
damned paper in yore hand an’ yuh 
let him get it back!” 

“You heard the conversation,” the 
judge defended himself lamely. “What 
could I do?” 

“Yuh could have burned it, tore it 
up, swallowed it—anything, except let 
him get it back!” 

Carlton shrugged. 

“Thanks; but I’m getting along in 
years and I want to enjoy my health 
as long as possible,” he said. 

“Why in hell didn’t yuh let me plug 
him while I had the chance?” 

“Now listen here, Morton,” said 
Carlton, dropping his judicial manner; 
“gunfightin’ may go over swell down 
in the Caswell Valley, but it makes 
bad medicine here in San Antonio. 
We’d be in jail before the gun stopped 
smoking, the whole story would come 
out an’ we’d be hung to the highest 
gallows in Texas. Use your brains!” 

“I’d rather use my gun!” snapped 
Morton. “Still, I reckon yuh might be 
right,” he conceded. 

“I know damned well I’m right! But 
you needn’t get all lathered up, Mike. 
Things will pan out. You heard him 
say he was cornin’ back on Thursday, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yeah; what of it?” 

“Well, he has to come to River 
Junction for the train, doesn’t he?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Morton, his features 
crinkling, as the significance of the 
judge’s suggestion began to dawn on 
him. 

“Well, it sure would be tough if he 
missed the train, wouldn’t it, huh?” 

Mike Morton’s grin became a 
chuckle; the chuckle became an up¬ 
roarious laugh. 


“It would plumb break my heart. 
Judge!” he shouted, slapping his 
thigh. “I’d damn near cry my eyes 
out! Say, let’s go out an’ drink hearty 
to that one!” 

CHAPTER IX 
Wilson Is Tricked 

I N all the Southwest there is no 
other hotel anything like the one 
which faces on Alamo Square. It 
stands as an oasis of leisure in a 
money-mad age; a picturesque bit of 
the old world dropped into a bus¬ 
tling section of the new. 

There is an atmosphere of freedom 
from worry, a delicious sense of well¬ 
being and contentment within its 
thick, ivy-covered walls. It recalls the 
Spanish occupation of the Southwest 
and the lazy, wealthy days of the ante¬ 
bellum South. 

Betty and Chick were sitting under 
the branches of a gnarled and twisted 
mulberry tree whose welcome shadow, 
combined with those of a giant cot¬ 
tonwood and several palms, shielded 
them from the early afternoon sun. 
Luncheon was long since over. 

Betty was sipping a tall, cool glass 
of lemonade and watching the multi¬ 
colored fish swim slowly about in the 
crystal-clear water of the sunken oval 
pool, while Chick smoked and in low, 
unassuming tones talked of the past 
—and the future. 

He told her of his boyhood in Mon¬ 
tana; how he had hoped to become 
a mining engineer, but had been forced 
to leave school when his father died 
and go to punching cows in order to 
keep the little home together. He told 
her of his days on the range, of his 
adventures in Mexico, where he had 
“struck it rich”; and how he had had 
the satisfaction of seeing his mother 
enjoy a few restful years before she 
had passed on. 

Betty listened, enthralled. She real¬ 
ized that in spite of his ability as a 
cattleman, in spite of his skill with 
guns and horses, he was, after all. 
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only a boy grown tall; a big, good- 
natured, lovable boy. A boy that she 
wanted to mother; but a man as well. 
A man who stirred her as no other 
man ever had; a man who would fight 
to protect her; a man in whom she 
placed implicit trust and confidence. 

“I’m glad you’re well off, Chick,” 
she said shyly. “Not because money 
means much to me, but because no 
one’ll be able to say you married the 
boss’ daughter to get a stake in the 
ranch.” 

Wilson chuckled. 

“Why, Betty, if yuh was a biscuit- 
shooter in a minin’ camp hash-house, 
yuh’d still have every able-bodied man 
in the county ridin’ herd on yuh!” 

“I hadn’t noticed any crowd stand¬ 
ing in line—not up to now! Why, 
Chi^k, I—” 

Wilson suddenly signaled for silence. 
He had heard a laugh which he recog¬ 
nized. It had filtered through the ivy- 
covered trellis dividing the patio into 
intimate little nooks. 

He listened intently. For a moment 
all he could hear above the strum¬ 
ming of the guitars of the Mexican 
musicians who were playing a soft 
tango, was a confused mumble of 
voices. Then the music stopped and 
the conversation became clearly audi¬ 
ble. 

“So the old pot-bellied maverick 
tried to double-cross yuh, huh?” It 
was Slick Henderson’s voice; Chick 
would have known it among a thou¬ 
sand. 

Instinctively he reached for his gun 
and then smiled sheepishly as he real¬ 
ized that he was in a place where he 
would hardly be called upon to use 
it. He rose cautiously, stepped over 
a clump of Spanish bayonet and put 
his ear close to the ivy. 

“Yo’re damn tootin’ he did!” Mike 
Morton’s voice now, rough and acid. 
“An’ he dang near got away with it, 
too! Yuh see, when Wilson came into 
the office, I was in the closet. After 
a lot of palaverin’, they got down to 
business an’ the judge said he couldn’t 


issue no injunction until he had a 
certified copy of the deed to the 
Lazy Y. 

~ “Wilson allowed he’d come back an’ 
fetch it Thursday. Well, he’ll have to 
ride the trail to River Junction. I 
reckon that shoulder of yores’ll feel 
some considerable better ’long about 
Thursday mornin’, won’t it, Slick?” 

Slick Henderson laughed harshly. 

“I reckon so; but I don’t see yet 
where the double-crossin’ came in, 
Mike. Looks like the old bozo done 
just *what yuh ordered him to.” 

“I’m gettin’ to that. After Wilson 
left, I come out of the closet and give 
Carlton hell for lettin’ him keep the 
papers, but the old crook bellyached 
about not bein’ anxious to lose his 
health, an’ suggested that we’d better 
get busy Thursday mornin’, out where 
there wasn’t no chance of bein’ dis¬ 
turbed.” 

“Well?” 

“It sounded all right, an’ I’d have 
swallowed it if I hadn’t happened to 
catch the old sheep-stealer lookin’ 
kinda nervous-like at his desk. That 
tipped me off that there was some 
dirty work goin’ on, so I jammed a 
gun in his guts an’ told him to come 
clean or I’d bore a tunnel through the 
middle of him.” 

“The hell yuh did!” 

“The hell I didn’t! Well, first off 
he tried gettin’ high-heeled an’ pre¬ 
tendin’ he didn’t know what I was 
drivin’ at; but when he seen that I 
meant business, he admitted he’d 
sneaked that confession paper outa 
the pile an’ was plannin’ to trade it 
for some notes I hold against him.” 

“The cross-eyed son of a polecat!” 

“An’ then some! Well, I got the 
paper, all right, an’ burned it in his 
ash tray, right under his nose.” 

“Swell,” Henderson chuckled. “But 
how in hell did he put that over on 
Wilson? That jasper wasn’t whelped 
yesterday.” 

“Listen, Slick. Before Carlton went 
to lawin’, he was the smartest poker 
player in Arizona. In fact, he was 
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just a mite too smart. That’s why he 
ain’t never been back to Yuma since. 
He slipped that paper out of the pile 
with Wilson lookin’ right at him.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned! What are 
yuh goin’ to do to him?” 

“Nothin’; that is, right now I ain’t. 
He’s too useful to me. One thing at 
a time, Slick. We’ll finish with the 
Lazy Y outfit before we start anythin’ 
else.” 

A hasty examination of the contents 
of the oilskin packet proved to Chick 
that the paper in question was indeed 
missing. For an instant he was tempt¬ 
ed to crash through the ivy screen 
and have it out with the owner of 
the Box H. Then he realized that it 
would never do to create a disturbance 
in the hotel, especially with Betty 
present. 

He turned to her and spoke very 
softly. 

“Quick, Betty, we’ve got to get out 
of here pronto! Duck—an’ go quiet, 
girl!” 

They hurried across the patio, 
through the lobby of the hotel and, 
turning into Alamo Plaza, headed in 
the direction of the Southern Pacific 
station. Betty waited until they were 
seated on the observation platform 
of the Western Express before she 
questioned him. He gave her a brief 
outline of the conversation he had 
overheard. 

“I don’t know exactly what I’m 
goin’ to do, honey,” he concluded. 
“That is, I haven’t worked out the 
details yet; but I kinda figure it some¬ 
thin’ like this.” He dropped his voice 
and talked to her earnestly until the 
Pullman conductor asked them for 
their tickets. 

Later, as they rode into the stable 
yard of the Lazy Y, they beheld 
Frisco Willy perched on the top rail 
of the horse corral, offering ribald 
advice to Red Roberts who was hazing 
a half-wild cow-pony. 

“Slide off yore perch, Frisco, an’ 
come over to the front porch,” Chick 
called, after helping Betty to dis¬ 


mount. Old Man Parsons was already 
there, waiting for them. 

“I’m there now, Chick.” Willy 
climbed down, and after a final help¬ 
ful word of instruction to Roberts, 
hurried to the house. 

“How did yuh make out?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“I didn’t. It’s war, Frisco.” 

“Yip-ee!” yowled Willy. “Not that 
I’m bloodthirsty, yuh understand, 
folks; but I’d sure like a chance to 
throw down on Mike Morton or Slick 
Henderson, or Hornbeck—or, for that 
matter, ’most anybody in the Box H 
crowd.” 

“Well, cheer up, boy,” Chick 
laughed. “Yo’re goin’ to get all the 
action yuh crave.” 

“When do I commence?” 

“Right sudden,” said Old Man Par¬ 
sons. “Yo’re catchin’ the evenin’ train 
for Austin. When yuh get there, hunt 
up Doc Reid an’ tell him I sent yuh. 
Doc is the biggest road contractor 
in the state, an’ he’ll help us fight 
the devil with fire. If Morton shuts 
off the water, we’ll blow his dam out 
of the river to hell-an’-gone!” 

The Old Man’s teeth came together 
with a click, his jaw set. 

“An’ him with it, here’s hopin’,” 
said Frisco, with deep satisfaction. 
“It’s what we ought to have done long 
ago!” 

CHAPTER X 
Frisco Willy Returns 
“T SURE wish this business was 

X over,” said Old Man Parsons to 
his daughter. They were sitting on 
the shady porch, the old man puffing 
his pipe while Betty polished her 
silver spurs. 

“So do I, Dad; but perhaps it won’t 
be so bad. After all, we’ve got Chick 
on the job, and that’s something!” 

“Yuh don’t tell me!” The Old Man 
chuckled. “I reckon yuh’d rather have 
him with us than a dozen other 
punchers, now wouldn’t yuh?” 

“Than a thousand,” she corrected 
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lilm with a quiet smile. “But you know 
that already.” 

“Speakin’ of the devil,” her father 
observed, as Chick Wilson came 
around the corner of the house and 
headed toward the porch. “What’s on 
yore mind, boy?” 

“Why, I was wonderin’ what’s 
keepin’ Frisco.” Chick pulled off his 
sombrero and dropped into a chair 
next to Betty. “He’s been gone over 
a week; ought to’ve been back three 
days ago.” 

“You don’t think anything has—” 
Betty began anxiously. 

“No; not Frisco. That little runt 
can take care of himself in any com¬ 
pany. He’s crazy like a fox.” 

“Yo’re right, Chick,” Parsons 
nodded. “For a little feller, Willy 
rates mighty high. Why, he—” 

A tremendous shout rising from the 
corral brought them all to their feet 
and hurrying around the corner of 
the house to learn what was going on. 

The cowboys were perched on the 
rail of the horse corral, whooping and 
yelling at the top of their lungs. 
Shading his eyes with his hand, Chick 
looked past them. He saw a large 
covered wagon lumbering up from 
the southwest. The vehicle was a curi¬ 
ous cross between an ordinary chuck 
wagon and a prairie schooner, drawn 
by four tired, dusty, moth-eaten mules 
hitched in single file and guided by 
an invisible driver who remained 
under the bonnet out of the broiling 
sun. 

“I wonder who it is?” Betty specu¬ 
lated wonderingly. 

“Search me,” shrugged her father. 
“That’s the first one of them things 
I’ve seen in ten years.” 

“Some jasper sellin’ snake-oil,” 
Chick offered. “Hi!” he shouted as 
the wagon came within hailing dis¬ 
tance. “Pull up an’ rest awhile.” 

The unseen driver paid no attention 
to the invitation at first. But when he 
reached the roadway leading to the 
stable yards and the corral, he hesi¬ 
tated as if uncertain whether he would 


turn in or not, and then, cracking 
a long, blacksnake whip, turned the 
leader into the drive and drove briskly 
toward the house. 

Red Roberts, fearing a trick of 
some sort, unlimbered his gun and, 
dashing over to the wagon, peered 
under the bonnet. 

“Frisco Willy!” he bellowed. “For 
the love of codfish, what are yuh doin’ 
on that wagon?” 

“Well, for one thing,” Willy replied 
with a wry smile, “I’m raisin’ the fin¬ 
est crop of blisters that’s to be found 
anywheres in the Southwest! . . . 
Whoa there, Mussolini! Yuh’ve done 
went far enough.” 

“Where have yuh been?” Chick 
Wilson demanded. 

“I’ve been where I was supposed to 
be, an’ I done what I was sent to do. 
After I’ve washed up a bit, I’ll give 
yuh the dope. Boy!” with a grandilo¬ 
quent wave of his hand at Red Rob¬ 
erts. “Drive my war hosses into the 
palace yard an’ unhitch ’em.” 

“How’d yuh like to go to hell?” 
Red demanded, a wide grin lighting 
up his features. 

“Reckon hell would be a summer 
resort compared to the places I’ve 
been through! I hope I never have 
to drive no more mules long as I live!” 

“By the way, Red,” Chick sug¬ 
gested, as Roberts climbed up to the 
seat, “yuh’d better get the boys to 
help yuh unload them drums right 
away an’ put ’em in the small shed. 
Go careful now!” 

He hurried to the kitchen, where 
Betty had poured some coffee for 
Willy, who gulped it from his saucer 
and rolled himself a smoke. 

“I got to Austin O. K.,” Frisco be¬ 
gan, “an’ I didn’t have no trouble 
findin’ Doc Reid. He come through 
hootin’ just as soon as he knowed that 
Mr. Parsons sent me, an’ we hauled 
a load down to the freight yards, but 
the lousy hombre what calls himself a 
freight agent wouldn’t ship it for us. 

“We argued with him for two hours, 
tryin’ to make it sink into his granite 
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dome that the damn stuff couldn’t go 
off unless a fuse was set into it, but 
it wasn’t no use. 

“Well, there wasn’t but one thing to 
do then, an’ I done it. Them mules an’ 
that sage-scow ain’t the neatest lookin’ 
outfit I ever drove, but they was all I 
could get in a hurry. Whiles we was 
loadin’ in them drums, who should 
come along but Luke Sanger of the 
Cross O. I tried to steer him away, 
but he kept snoopin’ around. Then he 
moved right sudden, an’ I didn’t have 
to be no fortune teller to know he was 
fixin’ to get in touch with Mike Mor¬ 
ton. They’ve been pals for years.” 

“That was a tough break,” said 
Parsons. 

“Uh-huh,” Willy grunted. “Well, I 
figured there w'asn’t no use weepin’ 
over it, so I humped myself an’ got 
the old wagon goin’. I knowed Morton 
couldn’t do nothin’ before I got to 
San Antonio, so I followed the regular 
route that far. 

“But instead of cornin’ through Del 
Rio, like they’d be expectin’ me to, I 
drove down to Peck’s Corners, crossed 
the Devil River there an’ come up on 
the west side until I was opposite Jim 
Crowley’s place. Then I crossed back 
to our side an’ hit out for the ranch.” 

“An’ a swell bit of work it was,” 
said Old Man Parsons. “I’m mighty 
proud of yuh for puttin’ it through, 
Willy.” 

“It wasn’t nothin,” Willy said mod¬ 
estly, blushing under his bronzed skin. 
“I’ll admit I’ve rid more comfortable, 
but what the hell? It’s all part of the 
game.” 

The Old Man was very thoughtful. 
For several moments he chewed the 
stem of his cold pipe in frowning 
silence. 

“What’s bothering you, Dad?” Betty 
wanted to know. 

He spat at a grasshopper before 
answering: 

“Plenty. If Morton knows we’ve got 
powder here, I reckon he ain’t goin’ 
to think it’s to celebrate the Fourth 
of July.” 


“Yo’re right,’ said Chick. “I’ve been 
thinkin’ the same thing. Morton won’t 
be in no doubt whatever as to what 
we’re aimin’ to do. Well,” he added, 
“now’s the time for the showdown! 
He’ll either have to leave our water 
alone or prepare for hell, an’ plenty 
of it—an’ he knows it!” 

CHAPTER XI 
The First Warning 
RISCO WILLY was having a 
nightmare. A large platter of 
ham and beans, which in some mys¬ 
terious manner had taken a sort of 
quasi-human form and was armed with 
a pair of business-like six-guns, had 
backed him into a corner of the bunk- 
house and was forcing him to dance. 

At first Willy had refused, but after 
a slug had thudded into the floor un¬ 
comfortably close to his feet, he had 
conceded defeat and danced with 
great agility. He went through every, 
step in his somewhat limited reper¬ 
tory ; but his tormentor was not easily 
satisfied, and after hailing in two con¬ 
federates in crime—a gigantic cup of 
coffee with evil, distorted features 
and a determined-looking slab of 
mince pie, armed with a fearsome case 
knife—commanded Willy to shake 
things up faster. 

Around and around went the un¬ 
happy cowboy, swinging arms and 
legs for all he was worth. The pace 
was beginning to tell on him. He was 
getting very dizzy. He tried to stop, 
but his enemy would not let him. His 
speed increased. His . head was swim¬ 
ming frightfully and he had a hor¬ 
rible feeling of nausea. 

He pleaded with Ham and Beans, 
who looked strangely like Morton, to 
let him stop, but the ruffian only 
jeered and waved a gun in a threaten¬ 
ing manner. He appealed to Coffee and 
to Mince Pie, and they laughed at 
him. 

He urged himself on to a final des¬ 
perate effort. On and on, stamping, 
spinning, whirling; his head was go- 
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ing around faster than he was. His 
stomach was pitching and tossing like 
a bucking bronco, and his knees were 
wobbling shakily. He couldn’t go on— 
he couldn’t! He tried to run away, but 
in an effort to dodge his tormentors 
he staggered dizzily across the bunk- 
house floor, sank to his knees and fell 
headlong. Then the lights went out— 
and he woke up in a cold, dripping 
sweat. 

“Great Gawd, that was awful!” he 
mumbled to himself miserably. One 
of his blankets was on the floor; the 
other was wound tightly about his 
shoulders. “If I ever pack away an¬ 
other meal like that one I hope some¬ 
body shoots me before I get to bed! 
An’ what in hell did I want to drink 
all that redeye for?” 

His head ached, his tongue felt like 
a piece of dry flannel in his mouth. 
He wanted a drink of water, and he 
wanted it right away. 

There was plenty of water to be had 
—out at the pump; but that meant 
leaving his warm bunk and walking 
fifty yards in the chill night air. 
Frisco shivered at the thought, and 
pulled the blankets up over his head. 
These tactics, however, did not seem 
to quench his thirst; so, groaning, he 
climbed out on the floor, struggled 
into overalls and a pair of boots and 
started for the pump. 

A blast of cold air seemed to chill 
him to the marrow as he opened the 
bunkhouse door, and for a moment he 
wavered; but the sight of the pump, 
with the tin cup on its top glistening 
in the moonlight, decided him. He just 
had to have some water! He took an¬ 
other step and stopped again, blinking 
at a dim object that was moving fur¬ 
tively in the shadow of the big barn. 

“Now what in blazes—” He pinched 
himself to make sure that he was not 
having another nightmare and strained 
his eyes across the darkness. The ob¬ 
ject moved again, and now he made it 
out plainly. It was the figure of a man 
crouching low as he crept stealthily 
along the sheltered side of the barn. 


Instinctively, Willy reached for his 
gun and swore silently when he real¬ 
ized that he was not wearing his belt. 
He stepped back into the bunkhouse, 
pulled down a Winchester from the 
rack behind the door and dashed into 
the yard. 

The intruder, still keeping in the 
broad band of shadow, was running 
swiftly across the end of the yard 
toward a horse which stood at the 
edge of the road. 

Instantly, Willy decided upon his 
course of action. 

“Stand an’ stick ’em up!” he bel¬ 
lowed. 

A spurt of orange flame, a thunder¬ 
ing crash and a splintered door panel 
dangerously close to his head was the 
answer he received. The runty cowboy 
dropped to one knee and trained his 
rifle upon the fleeing man. As unhur¬ 
ried and cool as if he were firing at a 
range target, Willy squeezed the trig¬ 
ger. A staccato crack, a whine of lead, 
followed by a horrible cry, and the 
running figure crumpled to the ground 
and lay still. 

In the bunkhouse, pandemonium 
broke loose. Half a dozen sleepy-eyed 
cowboys tumbled from their bunks, 
all yelling at once as they groped 
around in the dark for their clothing. 

“Lights,” commanded Red Roberts. 
“Somebody get a light!” 

“Lights, hell! We don’t want no 
light.” 

“What’s goin’ on?” 

“It’s Willy started somethin’. Willy! 
Hi, Willy! Where are yuh?” 

But Willy was crawling cautiously 
over the ground in the direction of 
the fallen man. Too old a hand was 
he to run the risk of getting shot if 
the fellow were playing possum! A 
hundred feet from the intruder, he 
stopped and aimed a second shot at a 
point about two feet beyond the crum¬ 
pled body. The bullet churned up 
some bits of grass, but the figure never 
stirred. 

“Reckon I got him for keep the first 
time,” Willy nodded to himself; “else- 
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wise that second shot would have had 
him yelpin’ for mercy. Serves him 
right anyways, whoever he is!” Aban¬ 
doning caution, he stood upright and 
hurried across the yard, bending to 
scrutinize the features of the dead 
man, a half-breed who had been riding 
for the Box H. 

With a grunt, half of pity, half of 
satisfaction, Willy turned and headed 
back to the bunkhouse. 

“What was the shootin’ for?” Chick 
Wilson shouted, coming across the 
yard on the run. 

“Why, I was goin’ for a drink of 
water when I happened to spot that 
hombre sneakin’ past the barn,” ex¬ 
plained Willy, with a jerk of his 
thumb toward the erstwhile Box H 
puncher. “When I hollered to him to 
stop he throwed down on me. That 
was the first shot yuh heard. Then I 
let him have it; that was the second 
one.” 

By this time Betty and Old Man 
Parsons had joined Chick and the 
cowboys. Willy addressed his em¬ 
ployer. 

“Well, Mister Parsons, I reckon I 
knowed what I was talkin’ about when 
I told yuh that war had started. Be¬ 
lieve me, if I was yuh, I wouldn’t wait 
no longer. I’d get goin’, pronto! Am 
I right, Chick?” 

Chick shrugged, but made no reply; 
and there was a moment of silence 
that was fairly audible with protest 
and discontent. Then Old Man Par¬ 
sons brought his teeth together with 
a determined click. 

“Well, boys, I reckon I’ve been 
playin’ the old woman right along in 
this business, so I s’pose I might as 
well go the whole hog an’ change my 
mind! Morton knows we’ve got the 
powder here, all right; that’s why he 
sent that breed down. We’re makin’ 
our next move before he makes his!” 

There was a suppressed whoop of 
delight from the punchers as Parsons 
continued: 

“I reckon yuh all know what we’re 
up against, so I won’t waste time ex¬ 


plainin’ that; but there are certain 
matters that—” 

“Dad!” screamed Betty, and grabbed 
her father by the arm. “Look! The 
barn’s on fire!” 

There was no doubt of it. From a 
window at the far corner of the big, 
sprawling structure drifted an undu¬ 
lating spiral of smoke; a tongue of 
red flame licked after it and a faint 
ruddy glow shone out into the yard. 
The barn was on fire, and only a 
flimsy partition separated it from the 
shed where had been stored the metal 
drums which Frisco Willy had 
brought from Austin! 

Chick Wilson was the first of the 
group to recover his presence of mind. 

“The powder!” he shouted, and 
dashed toward the barn at a dead 
run with Frisco Willy at his heels. 

CHAPTER XII 
Ready for Battle 

WIFTLY Chick and Frisco slid 
open the big front doors, but one 
glance at the blazing timbers along 
the back wall was enough to convince 
the Lazy Y foreman that it would 
be hopeless to attempt to put out the 
fire. 

“Close ’em, Willy!” he -roared. 
“Don’t let’s give it no more draught 
than we have to.” He whirled on the 
others. 

“Our only chance is to get the 
powder out of the shed before it 
catches! . . . Buck, hitch up them 
mules to the big wagon an’ back it as 
near as yuh can to the door. . . . Red, 
yuh an’ Soapy get Winchesters, an’ 
keep yore eyes peeled. I ain’t aimin’ 
to have no Box H gunmen light down 
on us whiles we’re busy luggin’ out 
the powder. The rest of us’U snake 
the cans outa the shed an’ roll ’em 
up on the wagon.” 

Betty helped Jordan hitch up, and 
but half a dozen drums had been re¬ 
moved from the doomed building by 
the time the ancient prairie schooner 
had been backed into place. 
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“You go help the boys, Buck,” 
Betty urged. “I can hold these mules 
all right; go along!” 

Jordan, moving faster than anyone 
had ever seen him move before, went 
to the aid of his fellow cowpunchers, 
while Betty jammed on the old-fash¬ 
ioned brake and talked soothingly 
to the frightened and restless mules. 

A desperate race was in progress 
against the onrushing flames which 
roared and crackled as they ate their 
way through the well seasoned tim¬ 
bers of the big barn. Chick had or¬ 
ganized a sort of human chain in the 
smaller building, and had himself 
selected the post of greatest danger, 
next to the piles of drums. 

Then came Frisco Willy, Old Man 
Parsons, Slim Hartman, Patsy Clark, 
Ching Lee, and on the end, Buck 
Jordan, who used his bull-like strength 
to superb advantage in rolling the 
powder drums up the incline and 
placing them in the wagon. 

Pushing and grunting, they passed 
the heavy drums along. The men were 
giving all they had. Sweat poured out 
of them, their backs ached, and their 
arms became strained and weary; but 
they kept at it, grimly realizing that 
the very existence of the Lazy Y was 
the stake for which they were com¬ 
peting against the roaring fire which 
was fast devouring the adjoining 
building. 

About half of the powder had been 
removed, when there was a rumble, 
followed by a splintering crash, as 
the roof of the main barn fell in, 
sending a spout of flarrie shooting 
skyward, surmounted by a huge sheaf 
of sparks. 

“Watch the roof of the shack!” 
Betty shouted, as from her point of 
vantage on the wagon box, she be¬ 
held the flaming shower descend upon 
the top of the small building in which 
the men were working. 

“Me fix him!” Ching Lee yelled. He 
sped across the yard and vanished 
into the kitchen, reappearing the next 


moment with two tin pails and a floor 
mop. Filling the pails at the horse 
trough, he scurried back to the shed. 
Willing hands boosted him to its roof, 
and passed his equipment up after 
him. 

It was well that Ching Lee got 
there when he did, for already half 
a dozen small fires were breaking out. 
These he quickly extinguished, but at 
the expense of his entire supply of 
water. He howled for more. Soapy 
Dixon, deciding that Red was capa¬ 
ble of doing sentry duty alone, 
dropped his rifle and rushed to the 
help of the Chinese. 

With sparks descending about him 
in a fiery rain, the first thing Ching 
did upon receiving a bucket from 
Soapy was to douse himself from 
head to foot. After this temporary 
fire-proofing, he scrambled up and 
down the gently sloping roof, smoth¬ 
ering out as many of the sparks as 
possible, and aided considerably by 
Dixon, who, having pressed addi¬ 
tional pails into use, was furnishing 
a fairly adequate supply of water. 

But even with Ching Lee’s assist¬ 
ance, the men in the shack realized 
that they were running a losing race 
against the fire. The crackle and roar 
were momentarily increasing. Smoke 
began to pour through the cracks in 
the partition; the wall would soon 
be a mass of white-hot flame. 

Chick had, of course, foreseen this 
and had, accordingly, removed the 
powder from that side of the shed 
first, but he knew that once the flames 
broke through the wall, the heat 
would drive the men from the shack, 
if, indeed, the roof didn’t cave in on 
top of them. 

He was straining every muscle to 
the breaking point, and the men be¬ 
hind him, taking up the count much 
like the members of a varsity crew 
following the lead of the stroke oar, 
increased their tempo. Two-thirds of 
the powder had been gotten out, but 
there were still twenty drums of it 
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to be pulfed and tugged to the wagon 
and safety. 

Twenty drums! Chick realized that 
it was hopeless. Well, at least they 
could continue a bit longer and then 
make a dash for safety. They could— 
but no! A brilliant idea, born cf des¬ 
peration, flashed across his mind. 

“All out!” he shouted. “All out— 
an’ make it snappy!” 

The men stated in surprise. The fire 
had not yet eaten through the wall, 
and it wasn’t like Chick to show the 
white feather. They couldn’t under¬ 
stand it, and they hesitated. But 
when he bawled his order a second 
time, they hustled out of the shack. 

“Come down off the roof!” Chick 
roared at Ching Lee. 

The cook needed no urging; he had 
had enough of his fiery shower bath; 
already he had been uncomfortably 
singed. 

“Willy,” Chick continued, “jump 
on that wagon with Betty an’ drive 
over back of the horse corral. Lively, 
now! I’m goin’ up on the roof, an’ I 
want the rest of yuh hombres to 
swing a couple of them drums up to 
me. An’ make it right sudden, ’cause 
we ain’t got no idle time hangin’ on 
our hands!” 

He didn’t give them a chance to 
argue; the words were hardly out of 
his mouth before he was climbing to 
the roof, and a moment later he was 
shouting for the powder. The com¬ 
bined efforts of Ching Lee, Old Man 
Parsons, and Buck Jordan were nec¬ 
essary to swing the drums up to him. 
He yelled with satisfaction as the 
first one appeared .over the edge; and, 
when the second one was hoisted, he 
managed, after a dogged struggle, to 
place them together about ten feet 
from the low ridge-pole. 

“For the love of God, come down 
out of there!” the Old Man implored, 
as a tongue of flame thrust through 
the side wall of the shack. 

“I’m on my way, Dad!” Chick 
yelled back. “Beat it for the other 


side of the ranch house. All hell’s 
goin’ to bust loose here in a minute!” 

“We stick here until yuh come 
down!” the Old Man told him grimly. 
“An’ we— Jumpin’ Judas! Are yuh 
loco?” 

With fascinated gaze, he watched 
as the foreman unscrewed the cap of 
one of the drums, and, picking up a 
blazing brand, shoved the unlighted 
end into the powder. 

“Yow—ee!” he shouted. “Here I 
come!” Feet first, he slid down the 
charring roof, bounded up like a rub¬ 
ber ball before he had fairly touched 
the ground, and dashed after the oth¬ 
ers, who were already well - on their 
way to the ranch house. 

They had barely gained the shelter 
of the building when there was a livid 
blaze of light, followed by a long- 
drawn hissing, as the open drum of 
powder ignited and flared like a gi¬ 
gantic star shell. 

“I’ll bet they saw that in River 
Junction!” Chick observed, cheerfully 
nonchalant, while the others stared 
at him as if he were a madman. 

“Well, I don’t—” Old Man Parsons 
was beginning dubiously, but his 
voice was drowned out by a violent 
explosion, as the second drum of 
powder on the roof split its seams 
and belched forth a spouting torrent 
of fire and smoke. 

“Lucky we’re behind the house!” 
Chick chuckled, as ragged chunks of 
iron spattered heavily on the roof. 
“But that ain’t nothin’; wait until the 
big one goes!” 

“It won’t be long now!” Soapy mut¬ 
tered. “I’m bettin’ yuh—” 

A tremendous burst of orange flame 
shot into the inky blackness of the 
sky and was followed instantly by a 
deafening blast which seemed to rock 
the solid earth itself. It burst every 
window pane in the house, and would 
have hurled the cowhands to the 
ground, had they not already been 
lying prone. 

The air was filled with blazing 
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brands, acrid with the pungent odor 
of burning powder, and even at that 
distance, the men coughed and gasped 
for breath, while iron fragments beat 
a terrible tattoo upon the ranch 
house. 

For a few minutes, all lay perfectly 
still. Then, when the menacing patter 
of metal on the roof ceased, Chick 
sprang up and, running to the far 
side of the house, shouted to Frisco. 

“Hi, Willy! Betty an’ yuh all 
right?” 

“Sure as shootin’, Chick, an’ we had 
a grandstand seat for the show yuh 
put on! But what in hell’s it all 
about?” 

“An’ that’s what I’d like to know, 
too,” Old Man Parsons chimed in. 

“I’ll tell yuh in a little while,” re¬ 
turned Chick, “but just now I reckon 
we’d better get busy with pails an’ 
mops on the roof of the house here, 
unless yuh want to have another fire 
on yore hands. I don’t reckon that 
hot iron an’ whatever is doin’ it any 
good.” 

His advice was excellent, for already 
the roof was smoldering in a number 
of places. All the pails on the ranch 
were put into action, and headed by 
Chick, who swung a mop while he 
directed the others, the Lazy Y cow¬ 
men extinguished the embers and then 
gave the roof a thorough soaking in 
order to prevent any further fires 
from breaking out. 

“It didn’t take a prophet to figure 
that we’d never have time to get all 
the powder outa the shack,” Chick 
explained a little later; so, as long 
as we were bound to have an ex¬ 
plosion, I thought we’d better have 
a real one—the kind that’d do us some 
good. I knew dang well that the Box 
H hands, an’ mebbe even the chief 
polecat himself, was up in the hills 
somewhere watchin’ the results o’ that 
half-breed’s dirty work, an’ hopin’ for 
the worst. 

“We’d already fetched all the 
powder outa the shack that we was 
goin’ to need. So I figured that if we 


put on a real giddy show, Morton 
might be fooled into thinkin’ he’d 
won the hand. Anyways, he wouldn’t 
look for no trouble from us tonight, 
an’ if we hopped right to it, we could 
catch him nappin’ an’ blow his dam 
to hell-an’-gone before he ever knowed 
what struck him.” 

“By the sacred toes of the Queen 
of Sheba, yo’re right!” Frisco bel¬ 
lowed, jumping to his feet, while the 
others vociferated wild approval. 
“Boy, yuh sure thought plenty fast! 
An’ now that Morton’s fired the first 
round, I’m for cleanin’ him up quick 
an’ for keeps.” 

Hearty cheers greeted this senti¬ 
ment, but Old Man Parsons quieted 
the men with a motion of his hand. 

“Yeah; we’ll do the job tonight,” he 
said, “but there’s goin’ to be plenty 
of lead flyin’ before mornin’, an’ I 
ain’t askin’ any man to mess with it 
for cowpoke wages. Any of yuh that 
wants yore time is free to get it— 
an’ no hard feelin’s. 

“But here’s my proposition. If we 
come through on top, I’m givin’ five 
hundred bucks to every man in the 
outfit—includin’ the Chink. If we 
don’t—well, then, I reckon the Lazy 
Y will be about washed up an’ a few 
of us’ll be missin’. How about it?” 

“We’re stfckin’,” said Red Roberts. 
“All of us,” he added, as nodding 
heads confirmed his statement. “An’ if 
things pan out an’ yuh want to blow 
us handsome, that’s all right, but 
we’re with yuh anyways, as long as 
there’s any fightin’ to be done. When 
do we commence?” 

“Right away,” the owner of the 
Lazy Y replied. “An’ now, as I’ve 
promised Chick I’d let him handle 
this shindy, I’m turnin’ command over 
to him; an’ I’m askin’ yuh all to fol¬ 
low his lead.” 

The men assented eagerly. They 
knew Wilson, knew that he could be 
depended upon to have a workable 
plan, if any plan could prove work¬ 
able against the uneven strength in 
man power; for Morton had twenty- 
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five men available at once, and twice 
that number to fall back on if neces¬ 
sary. 

“Well, now, here’s what we’re 
aimin’ to do,” Chick began. “Slim, 
yuh an’ Soapy an’ Buck an’ Red are 
to ride up through the notch, then 
dismount an’ sneak down to the fence. 
Crawl under it an’ keep movin’ along 
until yuh can hole up an’ train yore 
rifles on where yuh reckon the dam is. 
Stick tight, an’ don’t do nothin’ un¬ 
less yuh hear shootin’ goin’ on below. 
If that starts, pour plenty of hot lead 
down on top of the dam. Yuh’Il be 
sure to get a few Box H jaspers 
if yuh keep it up long enough. 

“Patsy, yuh high-tail it up to 
Hadly’s Gulch. If any riders come 
through, plug as many as yuh can 
with one magazineful of shells. Then 
ride like hell for the ranch house, 
’cause if yo’re ketched, Morton’ll have 
yuh boiled in tar. 

“Me an’ Willy’ll take the wagon 
up the west side of the river until 
we get near the gorge. Then we’ll 
drive it up the river bottom—it’ll be 
dry on the sides—an’ we’ll plant the 
powder under the wing of the dam. 
When she goes off, there won’t be 
nothin’ left but a heap of steel an’ 
sand!” 

“How about me?” Old Man Parsons 
demanded. 

Chick looked solemn. 

“Yo’re headin’ up the home guard.” 

“I am like hell!” the Old Man 
exploded indignantly. 

“Somebody’s got to,” said Chick. 
“I wouldn’t wonder if Morton would 
send some of his hellions round to 
burn the rest of the place, once the 
ruckus starts, an’ I’m countin’ on 
yuh an’ Betty an’ the Chink—an’ 
Patsy, if he gets back—to keep ’em 
from gettin’ away with it.” 

Actually, it was the last thing that 
Chick figured was likely to occur; 
for he knew that if shooting once 
started, Morton would be too busy 
defending the dam even to think 
about the Lazy Y. 


But he realized that Parsons was 
in no condition to take part in a 
fight; and although Betty had pleaded 
to be allowed to accompany him when 
he had outlined his plan to her on 
the train, he had promptly vetoed the 
idea. Now he was trying to insure 
that both of them should remain out 
of danger. 

After outlining the scheme for the 
second time, to make certain that 
everyone understood exactly what he 
was to do, Chick dissolved the con¬ 
ference and the men hurried to the 
bunkhouse for their rifles and other 
equipment. 

“Promise me yuh’ll not be reck¬ 
less,” Betty pleaded, when she and 
Chick were alone for a few minutes. 

“I promise yuh that I won’t take 
no unnecessary chances,” he evaded 
her. “I ain’t no more anxious to get 
killed than yuh are to have me, but 
that dam has to go!” 

“I know, but—but, oh, Chick—if 
you shouldn’t come back—” A sudden 
sob rose in her throat. 

“There now, girl,” he soothed her / 
gently. “They say a feller who’s born 
to be hung don’t need to fear no 
bullet, so I ain’t got nothin’ to worry 
about. I’ll be back, don’t yuh fret. 
An’ yuh an’ me—” 

“Fer the love of salt mack’rel!” 
Frisco Willy bellowed from the stable 
yard. “Hire somebody a guitar to sing 
it to her, boy! Yuh an’ me’s got busi¬ 
ness to attend to!” 

Chick snickered, Betty giggled and 
Old Man Parsons let out a roai* of 
laughter. Chick vaulted the porch 
railing and strode over to the wagon. 

CHAPTER XIII 
The Courage of Betty 
TT was well after midnight when 
J. Frisco Willy turned the mules off 
the trail and headed them for the 
Caswell River. He and Chick Wilson 
were riding on the springless seat of 
the battered old prairie schooner. 
Timmy and Sam—the latter being 
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Willy’s pony—their reins fastened to 
the back of the wagon, cantered along 
. behind, mortified at being forced to 
take the mules’ dust. 

“Reckon we’d better leave our 
broncs here,” Chick said, as Willy 
pulled up the mules at the river bank. 

“Sure,” Frisco agreed. 

The two men got down, untied the 
horses and led them into a thicket of 
scrub oak and aspen. 

“Now climb on the seat, Willy, an’ 
start them mules down the bank,” 
Chick directed. “I reckon this here is 
as good a place as any to get to the 
river bed. I’ll try to brake the wagon 
with a pick handle.” 

Willy started to mount the seat, but 
had barely reached it when the mules 
suddenly went into action. Down the 
bank they galloped, pulling the wagon 
as if it had been a go-cart. Chick 
sprawled into a clump of mesquite, 
while Willy, cursing as only an en¬ 
raged puncher can, was getting the 
ride of his life. 

The old wagon swayed from side to 
side, and for a moment it seemed cer¬ 
tain that it must topple over; but 
Frisco drove with skill, and luckily 
the wheels did not hit a boulder. The 
bed of the stream being reached, the 
mules reduced their wild gait. The 
animals finally stopped when their 
leader braced his hoofs in the mud 
and dipped his muzzle into the shal¬ 
low stream of water which trickled 
along the middle of the channel. 

Frisco was still cursing when Wil¬ 
son walked up to the wagon. 

“Boy,” said Chick in whole-hearted 
admiration, “I’ve heard fine an’ fancy 
cussin’ in my time, but yuh’ve got a 
brand that skunks ’em all! I’ll bet my 
saddle there ain’t a colonel in the 
whole United States Army that can 
beat yuh at it!” 

Willy grinned beatifically. 

“Well, here we are,” he said, “an’ 
no harm done. The straw we piled 
around them drums kept ’em from 
jouncin’ together; but them lousy sons 
of jackasses sure do get my goat! 


When I want ’em to hump, they 
hardly move a-tall, an’ when they 
oughta take it easy they act like 
locoed rabbits.” 

“The dam’s about half a mile up¬ 
stream,” Chick said. “I’m goin’ to see 
what’s doin’. Probably most of them 
jaspers’ll be back at Morton’s bunk- 
house by now, but there’s sure to be 
some sort o’ guard posted, an’ I aim 
to get him outa the way without mak- 
in’ a row if I can. Stick here until I 
come back, unless yuh hear shootin’. 
In that case, come on up hell-bent for 
election.” 

“O. K. I’ll get them hyenas runnin’ 
again if I have to build a fire under 
’em. Wonder how the boys is makin’ 
out?” 

“Reckon they managed to get holed 
up without bein’ discovered. Least¬ 
wise, I ain’t heard no gunplay.” 

“Golly, I sure wasn’t made for 
wagon work,” Willy grumbled. “I’m 
stiff an’ sore as a schoolma’am after 
her first day on a hoss. Reckon I’ll 
stretch a bit.” 

Frisco leaped for the ground, but 
in the darkness he did not see the sag 
of one of the lines, and his right spur 
caught in the slack. His right leg 
pulled back, doubled under him and 
he landed with the whole weight of 
his body on it. He felt something snap 
and a smothered groan burst from his 
lips. 

“Great Gawd, Willy! What have 
yuh done?” 

“Busted my leg, I reckon. She sure 
feels that away,” he mumbled, biting 
off another groan as he tried to move 
the injured member. “If I ain’t the 
damndest fool that ever lived! I’d 
ought to be took out an’—” 

“Shut up an’ let me look at it,” 
Chick commanded. He bent over and 
made a hasty examination. “Yep, she’s 
busted for a fact, Willy. That finishes 
yuh for the night.” 

“It does like hell! Fix a splint for 
it, can’t yuh? I’ll drive them mules if 
it’s the last thing I ever do. Be a good 
feller, Chick! Come on.” 
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Willy was almost tearful in his 
pleading, but Chick shook his head. 

“Not a chance, boy; it just can’t be 
done. Yuh lay still whiles I tie this 
up, an’ then yuh can ride back to the 
house an’ send Ching Lee to take yore 
place.” 

While Willy was groaning and 
grumbling his futile protests, Chick 
scrambled up the bank and cut a 
couple of stout oak sticks. Returning 
to his stricken companion, he trimmed 
the wood to suit his purpose and soon 
had a pair of splints. Then he ripped 
off his shirt and cut it into strips. 

“I’ll have to do this job in the 
dark, Willy; it wouldn’t be wise to 
show a light. When yuh get back to 
the house, phone to town for Doc 
Barkley. I reckon there’ll be plenty 
for him to do by mornin’, anyway.” 

Having satisfied himself that the 
improvised splint would serve until 
Frisco reached the ranch house, Chick 
slung the runty cowpoke over his 
shoulder and climbed back to the 
horses. With some difficulty he got 
Willy into the saddle. 

“Take it easy,” he cautioned. “Re¬ 
member, yuh ain’t ridin’ in no steeple¬ 
chase. Yore job is to get to the house 
an’ send me the Chink. He can drive 
good enough, an’ he’s got plenty of 
guts. Tell him to stay here with the 
wagon until I come back, unless he 
hears shootin’; an’ in that case he’s to 
haze them mules up the river bottom 
as fast as he can. Savvy?” 

“Yeah, I savvy, all right, Chick; 
but—” 

“But nothin’. I’ll wait here about 
half an hour before startin’ upstream. 
Now, get gain’.” 

He slapped Sam’s flank with his 
sombrero and the horse started back 
toward the ranch house at a swift lope 
before Willy had a chance to raise 
any further objections. Chick sat on 
the ground and listened to the muf¬ 
fled sound of the animal’s hoofs on 
the dusty trail He didn’t dare smoke, 
and the waiting in the dark made him 
restless and impatient. 


When he judged that approximately 
half an hour had passed, he got to his 
feet and started cautiously upstream. 
The moon had long since sunk, and in 
the narrow gorge of the Caswell River 
the night was as black as pitch. In 
places the going was soft and slip¬ 
pery, while in others the ground was 
dry and studded with boulders and 
countless small stones that had been 
washed smooth. 

Presently the dam loomed up in 
front of him. It was as if he could 
feel, rather than see, its bulk. And 
then he heard low voices. He couldn’t 
make out the words, but he had no 
difficulty in locating two men on the 
top of the dam, close to the east bank 
of the river. 

Chick knew that the slightest noise 
would betray his presence; but some¬ 
how he must get close enough to dis¬ 
arm those guards and prevent them 
from giving the alarm. With meticu¬ 
lous care, he slowly worked his way 
up the steeply shelving bank to the 
top of the dam. 

There he paused for a moment in 
order to get his second wind. He 
could hear the men plainly now. They 
were but a few feet away, and he 
grinned to himself as he heard them 
grumbling over being made to stand a 
useless watch. Presently he slipped his 
guns from their holsters and stepped 
softly forward. 

“Up with ’em, gents, an’ make it 
fast!” he snapped. “I ain’t foolin’.” 

For an instant the men were teo 
startled to move. 

“Pronto!” Chick’s command cracked 
out like a whip, and the two Box H 
guards raised their hands obediently. 

“That’s plumb sensible of yuh. If 
yo’re quiet, yuh won’t get hurt; but 
the first jasper that let’s out a yip is 
goin’ to be drilled plumb center. Un¬ 
hitch yore gunbelts, an’ don’t try no 
monkey business unless yuh want a 
dose of lead poisonin’.” 

A stealthy figure crept through the 
scrub timber above the dam. Harris, 
the third member of the guard, who 
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had strolled away a few minutes be¬ 
fore Chick climbed the bank, was re¬ 
turning. He had been on the point of 
hailing his companions when Wilson 
had stuck them up. 

So intent was Harris upon making 
a sure thing of his shot that he failed 
to watch the ground as closely as he 
should have and stepped on a loose 
rock which turned under his weight 
and threw him heavily. As he fell he 
flashed his gun and a bullet ripped 
through the fleshy part of Chick’s 
right arm. 

Chick wheeled and fired two shots 
into the brush, but neither of them 
took effect. Then he leaped from the 
top of the dam to the side of the 
ravine, for he knew that his own men, 
holed up on the west side of the river 
above the dam, would open fire at 
once. And there were the other guards 
to be reckoned with as well. 

Nor did he jump a second too soon. 
A hail of lead swept across the dam. 
One of the guards fell with a bullet 
in his side. The other toppled over, 
drilled through the head, uttering a 
wild cry as he plunged to his death 
upon the sharp rocks below. 

Chick scrambled down the side of 
the ravine and started down the river 
bed at a fast pace, to hurry up Ching 
Lee with the wagon. His wound was 
bleeding rather freely, but in his ex¬ 
cited condition he didn’t notice it. It 
was a case of now or never; none 
knew better than he that his only 
chance of success was to get the 
wagon in place and explode the pow¬ 
der before the main body of Box H 
men could arrive on the scene and 
swing into action. 

He had covered about two hundred 
yards when he heard a rattle and clat¬ 
ter in front of him, and a few mo¬ 
ments later the mules and the rickety 
old wagon loomed out of the darkness. 

“Whoopee!” Chick shouted. “We’ve 
sure started somethin’ now, an’ we’re 
goin’ to finish it! Head ’em straight 
for the dam, Ching!” He made a flying 
leap for the tail-board, while the 


wagon jounced and bounced on its 
mad journey up the river bed. 

“Chinaman, yuh sure can drive !” he 
called out admiringly as he hunched 
himself in between two of the powder 
drums, the better to keep from being 
flung off the wagon. 

“Hurrah for China!” an excited, al¬ 
most hysterical voice called back. 

“Betty! Good God! What are yuh 
doing here?” Dumbfounded, he strug¬ 
gled to his feet and began crawling 
over the powder drums toward the 
seat in front. 

“Driving,” Betty told him. Leaning 
forward, she cracked the whip in an 
effort to get more speed out of the 
already galloping mules. “Driving like 
the very devil!” 

“Stop ’em, Betty!” he commanded. 
“Stop ’em, I tell yuh!” All his anxiety 
to blow up the dam had vanished, and 
he was thinking only of the girl’s 
safety. 

She cracked her whip again, and 
yip-yipped shrill encouragement to 
the fast-moving animals. 

“Had too hard a time starting ’em, 
Chick,” she laughed. “But now they’re 
started, we’re going on to the finish— 
just as you said!” 

CHAPTER XIV 
Raging Waters 

I T was useless to argue with her. 

Excited she might be, but she was 
cool and determined, too. 

“I was on the porch when Frisco 
rode up,” she explained rapidly. 
“While Father and Ching Lee "were 
taking him into the house I hopped 
into his saddle and here I am.” 

“Why did you do it?” Chick de¬ 
manded helplessly. “Oh, Betty, why?” 

“Perhaps you’ve forgotten it, but 
Ching has only one eye, and he can’t 
get around very quickly in the dark.” 

“What a fool I am!” groaned Chick. 
“Yo’re right; I had forgotten it.” 

“Well, someone had to come, so I 
decided it was up to me. And I’m go¬ 
ing to see it through, too!” 
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“All right, then,” he said grimly. 
“But yuh’ll have to obey my orders, 
an’ on the dot, too. Here we are at the 
wall. Get the wagon as close to it as 
yuh can. That’s the stuff I” he compli¬ 
mented, as Betty skilfully swung the 
mules and managed to back the wagon 
almost flush against the dam. “Now 
let’s go!” 

Betty jumped down, unhitched the 
mules and started them downstream 
by the elementary process of booting 
the hind one. Then she climbed back 
and sidled lithely between the powder 
drums. 

Meanwhile, Chick had dragged an 
extra plank from the wagon and 
slanted it from the tail-board to the 
ground. 

“Think yuh can shift them drums 
without strainin’ yoreself?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“I reckon I can shove ’em along, 
all right.” 

“Then start ’em cornin’. Be careful, 
an’ don’t hurt -yoreself; but we’ll have 
to work mighty fast.” 

He had to shout to make himself 
heard above the crackling of the rifles. 
Already the advance guard of the Box 
H men had ridden up and were trying 
to make their way to a point on the 
river bank below the dam, in order 
that they might fire down upon Betty 
and Chick; but, for the moment, the 
deadly barrage from the Lazy Y rifles 
prevented them from reaching their 
objective. 

As Betty slid the drums to the back 
of the wagon Chick eased them down 
the inclined plank and rolled them in 
position against the dam. It was hard, 
back-breaking work, and to Betty and 
Chick — fighting against time — it 
seemed as if they were moving at a 
snail’s pace. 

They were dripping with perspira¬ 
tion. Their shoulders ached, and their 
hands were bruised and bleeding; but 
they carried on. About half the drums 
were unloaded when a fusillade of 
shots churned up the mud about the 
wagon. The Box H men had succeeded 


in crossing the Lazy Y’s line of fire 
and were now below the dam and in a 
position to rake the entire river bot¬ 
tom with burning lead. 

No time was wasted in conversation. 
Betty and Chick increased their ef¬ 
forts and quickly slid half a dozen 
more drums to the ground. Chick 
swore as a bullet creased his cheek. 

“Chick!” the girl cried out sharply. 
“Are you hurt much?” 

“Only a scratch, Betty. Keep mov¬ 
in’.” 

Another drum slid down the incline. 
Then a sudden hail of lead descended 
from almost directly above them. 
Chick made a lunge for Betty, and, 
catching her in his arms, pulled her 
under the wagon as bullets whined 
through the air and plunked into the 
soggy earth or ricocheted from the 
rocks. 

“No use tryin’ to move any more, 
Betty,” Chick panted. “Those buzzards 
can give us hell now, an’ plenty of it. 
Some of ’em are down below the dam, 
but most of ’em seem to have high- 
tailed it across, an’ they’re between us 
an’ our own boys. Golly, that’s too 
close for comfort!” 

A vicious volley ripped through the 
canvas top of the old prairie schooner, 
pinged against the metal powder con¬ 
tainers, and splintered the wooden 
sides and flooring. 

“A couple more like that,” said 
Chick grimly, “an’ we’ll be blowed 
higher than Haley’s comet! Honey, 
we’ve got to run for it. Get started! 
I’ll be right along after yuh.” 

Obediently, the girl scrambled out 
from under the wagon. Chick waited 
until he judged that she was about a 
hundred yards down the gorge; then 
he struck a match and tossed it into 
the straw. As the wisps caught and 
burst into flame, he turned and sped 
down the muddy river bed, ducking 
and jumping from side to side as he 
ran. Lead whined all about him. A bul¬ 
let scorched his hand; another grazed 
his thigh. But he raced furiously on. 

Behind him, he could hear the rifle 
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fire increase, and he knew that the 
entire Box H force had entered the 
battle. And he didn’t care. He was 
exultant. The straw-packed wagon was 
blazing fiercely. In another minute the 
powder would ignite and then the dam 
would go. They couldn’t stop it now! 
Nothing could stop it now! 

“Betty!” he shouted, as he rounded 
a bend in the stream. 

“Here I am, Chick, waiting for 
you!” 

“Don’t stop—keep right on run- 
nin’!” he yelled urgently. “Cut across 
an* head up the west bank. The dam’ll 
go any second now!” His voice 
sounded oddly faint and far-off in his 
own ears; his feet, as he ran, seemed 
strangely heavy and dragging. 

Betty turned toward the bank, 
Chick at her heels. But He had hardly 
taken three strides before a sick gid¬ 
diness seized him. The darkness 
seemed to swoop down on him, like 
some huge sable monster. He stum¬ 
bled, staggered and pitched forward 
into a yawning black gulf that closed 
over his head. 

When he opened his eyes Betty was 
bending over him. 

“Chick! What is it? What’s the mat¬ 
ter? Oh, Chick—you’re badly hurt! 
You—” 

“I’m all right,” he mumbled thickly. 
“Must’ve stumbled over something.” 
But when he tried to rise his head 
spun dizzily and his knees refused to 
support him. He sank back weakly. 

“Can’t make it, Betty,” he gasped. 
“Run for it, girl. Run!” 

“Chick, try—try again! Oh, Chick, 
you’ve got to!” 

“Don’t wait for me,” he pleaded. 
“Run—I’ll be along!” 

“I won’t leave you. Whichever way 
we go, we go together! I’ll help you, 
dear. Take hold of me. We’ve got to 
reach the bank!” 

She got her arms under him, tugged 
frantically. He gritted his teeth, 
fought back the wave of faintness that 
threatened to overwhelm him again 
and dragged himself to his feet. 


Their arms locked around each 
other’s shoulders, now crawling on 
hands and knees, now tottering for a 
few erratic steps, they staggered to¬ 
ward the side of the ravine. 

Chick was only partly conscious 
and hung almost limp on Betty’s arm. 
A slight flesh wound in her own 
shoulder throbbed and ached, and 
every step she took was agony, but she 
still held on grimly and fought her 
way forward foot by foot. 

Suddenly, a tremendous hissing 
sound rose above the staccato crack¬ 
ling of the rifles. It was followed by 
an ear-splitting roar; and, while the 
thunderous echoes beat back from the 
hills, there came a rumbling, grum¬ 
bling, cracking sound ... a roar ... a 
mighty splash. The dam had given way. 

Struggling desperately, Betty and 
Chick had reached the side of the 
gorge; but hardly had they begun the 
upward climb when the torrent roared 
around the bend at express train 
speed. 

“Hold on, Betty! Hold on for yore 
life!” 

Chick, partially revived, threw a 
protecting arm around the girl, and 
they clung to a scrub pine that grew 
out of the side of the ravine. But only 
for a moment were they able to hold 
on. Then the seething mass of water 
hit them and, as easily as if they had 
clutched a straw, \yrenched them loose 
and sent them whirling downstream 
on the crest of the flood. 

The mere effort to avoid being 
sucked down beneath the surface of 
the raging water cost them a precious 
amount of their fast waning strength. 
Their only hope was that they might 
be able to keep afloat until the torrent 
carried them beyond the steep, can¬ 
yon-like sides of the river and washed 
them up on one of the sloping banks 
or dropped them in a shallow back¬ 
wash. But Chick knew that there was 
only an outside chance of such good 
fortune occurring; any second they 
might be dashed against a boulder and 
instantly killed. 
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The first rush of the water had 
passed beyond them, but they were 
still being carried along at a tremen¬ 
dous pace. Something struck sharply 
against Chick. With his free hand, he 
reached out blindly. His fingers closed 
on a rough, splintered piece of wood; 
it was part of a floor board which had 
been blown from the wagon. 

Instinctively, he clung to it. It 
wasn’t much, but it helped to support 
him, helped him to keep Betty’s head 
above the water. She was no longer 
swimming; her hands had ceased to 
move, and but for him she must have 
sunk. 

And he was growing weaker; his 
strength was ebbing fast. The pain in 
his shoulder seemed to have eased. He 
could hardly feel the throb in his arm. 
But the loss of blood had sapped his 
vitality; he was failing—and he knew 
it. 

The human body can stand just so 
much punishment, and Chick Wil¬ 
son’s, weakened by his wounds and 
his tremendous exertions, could stand 
no more. Slowly, his grasp began to 
relax, his arms moved more feebly. A 
wave washed over his mouth, set him 
choking and gasping. 

Frantically, he sought to regain his 
strength by sheer power of will—no 
use! His head went under. With 
bursting lungs, he fought to the air 
once more. Another froth-crested wave 
splashed over him. He went down 
again. His fingers loosed their hold 
upon the plank. 

And this time he sank like a stone, 
dragging the girl with him. 

CHAPTER XV 
A New Enemy 

I T was fortunate for them both that 
Betty recovered consciousness 
when the cold water closed over her 
head. Chick still had his arm around 
her, and as she bobbed up to the sur¬ 
face she drew him with her. A brief 
respite from the savage buffeting of 
the current enabled her to slip his 


head into the crook of her left arm, 
to keep his mouth above the surface. 

A turn in the course of the river 
sent the current whirling over toward 
the shallow west bank, where the 
ground sloped gently up from the 
water’s edge. 

It was a matter of only twenty feet, 
but to Betty it seemed like twenty 
miles. Twice she missed her stroke 
and her head went under; another 
time Chick’s head almost slipped from 
her arm, but she managed to get a 
firmer hold on him just in time. 

Finally, she felt the ooze of the 
muddy bottom, and, bracing her foot 
against a rough edge of rock, rested 
for a moment. The water churned and 
foamed past her, but the savagery of 
its rush had lessened and she could 
stand against it. Chick, his feet point¬ 
ing downstream, rode like a boat at 
anchor at ebb tide. The knowledge 
that he was still breathing, that she 
might yet save him, nerved her for the 
task of getting him ashore. 

Using her right leg as if it were a 
punting pole, Betty propelled herself 
toward the low bank, pulling Chick’s 
unconscious form after her. When the 
water came only to her waist, she 
shoved her burden toward shore in the 
manner of a life guard beaching a 
dory. 

At length, he lay half submerged in 
the shallow water. On hands and 
knees, Betty crawled out on the bank. 
Then she clutched Chick by the 
shoulders and laboriously dragged him 
clear of the stream. She had forgotten 
her own pain, her terrible fatigue; 
new courage came to her as she knelt 
beside him and began to raise and 
lower his arms—the only form of arti¬ 
ficial respiration she knew. 

It was awkward business, but Betty 
kept at it doggedly; and after a few 
minutes she was rewarded by seeing 
his eyelids flutter. A long, choking 
sigh—and he was blinking dazedly up 
at her. 

“Where—where are we at?” he 
mumbled. “What’s happened?” 
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“We’re on the left bank of the 
river. The current washed us ashore. 
We can’t be very* far downstream, 
judging by the row back there. Don’t 
try to move yet, Chick.” 

But Chick was beginning to come 
around. His head was clearing and 
despite the loss of blood and the 
gnawing pain in his shoulder, some 
of his strength was returning. He 
reached out and took her hand, press¬ 
ing it in his own. 

“If I’m restin’ here instead of at 
the bottom of the river, I know who 
I can thank for it,” he said. “I 
reckon it’s a lucky thing for me that 
Chink’s got only one eye!” 

Upstream rifles cracked, six-guns 
roared; yells and shouts and curses 
added to the din. Presently Chick got 
shakily to his feet. He was still very 
wobbly and unsteady, but he thought 
he could make shift to walk. A fresh 
burst of sound from the direction of 
the dam brought an anxious pucker 
to his brow. 

“Sounds like our fellers must be 
holed up at thi top of the canyon,” 
he said. “I—say, did yuh hear that? 
There’s more than four rifles replyin’ 
to Morton’s crowd! What do yuh sup¬ 
pose that means?” 

“Maybe instead of going back to 
the house, Patsy headed over this way 
and joined the boys.” 

“Not unless he flew,” Chick ob¬ 
jected. “He didn’t have time to make 
it before the dam went up. No— By 
golly!” he broke off excitedly. “Yore 
dad’s up there, an’ mebbe Willy an’ 
the Chink, too! An’ if Morton gets 
up enough guts to rush the top of 
the slope, he’ll wipe ’em all out! He’s 
got five to one against ’em!” 

“Oh, Chick! What can we do?” 

“I don’t know, honey, but I’m goin’ 
to try somethin’ anyway. Lead’s flyin’ 
pretty thick up where I’m goin’ an’ 
I ain’t aimin’ to have yuh stop none 
of it. Will yuh just sit tight here 
and wait until I come back for yuh?” 

“But, Chick,” she protested, “I 
want to help—” 


“Honey girl, yuh’ve done enough 
helpin’ to last for the rest of yore 
life. Just lie down an’ make yoreself 
as comfortable as yuh can.” 

It was useless to argue, and re¬ 
luctantly she yielded. 

“Do be careful, Chick,” she im¬ 
plored him. “Don’t get yourself into 
a jam. Remember, your guns may be 
out of commission now.” 

“Yeah, I know that,” nodded Chick. 
Ruefully, he removed his gunbelts; 
but before tossing them to the ground 
he drew one of the Colts from its 
holster and slipped it into his pocket. 
If it were worthless as a gun, it might 
serve as a club. 

A kiss, a quick, tight embrace and 
he started off in the direction of the 
gunfire, keeping close to the river 
bank. He moved slowly and carefully. 
His head was still spinning and he 
felt rather weak and sick; but he 
wasn’t afraid of passing out again. 
He was ashamed of having done it 
at all. 

Rounding the bend, he could see, 
from the orange-red flashes, that his 
surmise had been correct. Seven rifles 
cracked at irregular intervals from 
the top of the canyon, while three 
times that number blazed in reply 
from points of vantage in the brush 
and scrub timber that covered the 
side of the gulch. 

“They could mebbe stand ’em off 
all right if they was only able to see,” 
Chick ruminated. “They’d have a good 
chance of winnin’ out, if it only was 
light. But the way it is—” And then 
a brilliant, daring plan flashed into 
his mind. 

“Holy hell!” he chortled. “Light? 
We’ll make it light!” 

The thin, pencil-like flashes of rifle- 
fire showed him that the Box H men 
were spread out in a sort of skirmish 
line for a distance of about a hun¬ 
dred yards, and were gradually work¬ 
ing their way up the side of the 
ravine. 

If they were able to reach a point 
from which they could pour a cross 
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fire into the little group of punchers 
who were so valiantly holding their 
position behind a clump of boulders 
in a depression at the rim of the 
canyon, they would be able to storm 
the crest with comparative safety to 
themselves. And once there, they 
would make short work of Old Man 
Parsons and the disorganized defense. 

Realizing that every second counted 
heavily, Chick stumbled over the 
rough, uneven slope until he reached 
a point some twenty yards ahead of 
the left flank of the attacking party. 
The darkness was intense; no one 
dreamed he was anywhere near and he 
could walk unseen and unsuspected. 
He stooped over, scraped together a 
little pile of pine needles and twigs, 
and scattered dry leaves over and 
around it. 

Cutting back a short distance, he 
gathered a similar little pile. Then 
he straightened out his line and made 
half a dozen more piles at about 
fifteen-yard intervals. Another heap of 
twigs and leaves beyond Morton’s 
right flank and he had the Box H men 
surrounded on three sides. Pulling 
his water-proof match box from his 
pocket, he bent low, and striking a 
light, applied it to the pile nearest 
him. 

Then, pausing only long enough to 
make sure that the leaves and twigs 
had ignited, he hurried from pile to 
pile, touching a match to each. Then 
he wormed his way rapidly through 
the undergrowth, circling back of the 
rim in an effort to reach the Lazy 
Y punchers. 

It hadn’t rained in the valley for 
a month, and the brush was dry as 
tinder. In almost less time than it 
takes to tell it, the little fires had run 
together, forming a low, bright semi¬ 
circle that crackled and snapped joy¬ 
ously as it ate its way over the 
ground. A slender red tongue of flame 
licked over the fallen limb of a dead 
jackpine, hissed, sputtered and flared 
high. 

A dead shrub caught . . . another 


. . . and another, until all at once 
a spreading arc of flame was roaring 
up the side of the canyon. The con¬ 
flagration resembled some mythical 
fiery monster, devouring everything 
that lay in its path. 

Slick Henderson, who had cannily 
remained well in the rear, was the 
first among the Box H punchers to 
discover the new and terrible enemy. 
At first sight of the swiftly bright¬ 
ening glow, he thought that someone 
had accidentally dropped a match or 
cigarette; but in a moment he realized 
that the fire was advancing from three 
directions and closing in speedily. 

CHAPTER XVI 
The Dawn of Peace 

I T was still fairly dark in the tim¬ 
ber, but Henderson knew that as 
soon as the blaze passed over the 
ridge below him, the entire side of 
the canyon would be as bright as day. 

He leaped to his feet and raced 
through the brush yelling for Morton, 
who had taken a sheltered position in 
the center of the line, in order to 
direct the movements of his men. 

“Mike! There’s a hell-roarin’ fire 
cornin’ up the slope!” Slick bawled. 
“Duck, or we’ll be knocked over like 
tomato cans on a fence!” 

Mike whirled about and stared down 
the side of the canyon. Billows of 
smoke were rising through the tree 
tops and the red glow brightened to 
vermilion even as he turned. 

“Reckon we’d better run for it, 
Slick,” he said. 

“We can’t. The damn thing’s cornin’ 
from three ways!” 

“Then we’ll fight it out! Down!” 
Morton roared, as a stream of lead 
sprayed from the top of the gorge. 
“Take cover!” 

Shouting and cursing, the men 
dived for the nearest shelter, dodg¬ 
ing behind stumps, boulders and fallen 
trees—any place to get out of the 
light thrown by the blazing brush 
behind them. 
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“By golly!” muttered Old Man Par¬ 
sons with a sigh of relief, as the light 
flared up below him. “I reckon that 
blaze has just about saved our hides!” 
He leaned his smoking Winchester 
against a huge boulder which, with 
several smaller ones and a few rotting 
stumps, formed the scanty breastwork 
behind which the Lazy Y punchers 
were entrenched at the rim of the 
canyon. 

“Reckon yo’re right,” Frisco Willy 
assented. “Everything’s jake now!” 

But the Old Man was not so sure. 
Ever since the dam had blown up, 
he had been anxious over Betty and 
Chick; and as the moments passed 
and he heard nothing from either of 
them, he had become acutely fearful 
for their safety. 

“Wonder where them two kids are?” 
he said. “Willy, if anythin’s hap¬ 
pened to ’em, I’ll never forgive my¬ 
self. I’ve been thinkin’ of ’em every 
minute—” 

“Thinkin’ about Betty’s all right,” 
said a muffled.voice behind him; “but 
why worry about an ornery maverick 
like Chick Wilson?” 

“What?” Frisco roared, rising to his 
full height to confront the speaker. 
“Why—” And then he saw Chick 
squatting beside him, grinning from 
ear to ear. “Aw, shucks! Yuh damn 
fool,” said Willy, while the others 
guffawed at his discomfiture. 

“Where’s Betty?” Old Man Par¬ 
sons demanded. 

“She wanted to get into the thick 
of this, but I wouldn’t let her,” 
Chick explained. “I left her ’bout 
a quarter of a mile down the river. 
We can fetch her later.” 

“Fine, Chick; we’ll start soon’s—” 

All at once, with a crash and a 
rumble, a rock came bounding down 
the slope; there was a loud snapping 
of twigs as some heavy body moved 
through the brush to the right. Old 
Man Parsons snapped a shot in the 
direction of the sound. 

“For the love of Mike!” came a 
half-startled, half-angry voice. “Why 


don’t you look where you’re shoot¬ 
ing?” 

“Betty!” the Old Man shouted. 

The next instant the girl came 
stumbling through a clump of cedars 
and up to the group. She went 
straight to Chick Wilson. 

“Even a war can’t stop ’em,” Frisco 
chuckled. “Don’t look, anybody!” 
Ostentatiously, he turned his back 
on the pair. “I reckon— Ouch! Yuh 
gol durned hook-wormed goat!” A 
bullet whizzing past had fanned his 
cheek and forced him to give his 
attention to the major business at 
hand. He poked his rifle between two 
boulders and sent half a dozen shots 
flaming in the general direction of 
the Box H cowhands. 

“Give ’em lead an’ plenty of it!” 
Chick sang out. “The fire’s workin’ in 
on ’em, an’ pretty soon they’ll have 
to come to us. Either they’ll sur¬ 
render, or we’ll pick ’em off like 
they was ducks in a shootin’ gallery.” 

The same idea was beginning to 
dawn on Mike Morton. He realized 
that it would be a matter of only 
a very few moments before the heat 
and flames would drive him and his 
men from shelter. 

“Do yuh think the men will stand 
for a charge?” he demanded of Slick 
Henderson at his elbow. 

“They’d charge into hell if yuh 
lead ’em,” the foreman told him. 

“All right then,” Morton made up 
his mind. “Come on, boys!” he shout¬ 
ed. “We’re goin’ up after ’em!” 

Several men sprang up with him 
and Mike started a frenzied dash up 
the slope. But he had taken hardly 
a dozen strides before a bullet went 
through his shoulder; another struck 
him in the abdomen. Down he went, 
rolling over and over on the rough, 
uneven ground, clutching at his 
wounds, screaming hideously. A final 
tortured shriek, a convulsive shudder 
that jerked his whole body and he lay 
still. 

The Box H cowboys, bereft of their 
leader, fled down the slope and 
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crouched behind trees and boulders 
as cloge to the oncoming flames as 
they dared to get. 

Chick ordered his men to cease 
firing. 

“Yuh better chuck in yore cards, 
hombres!” he shouted. “The game’s 
over. Come out peace£ul-like, an’ 
we’ll let yuh get away from the fire.” 

There was a moment’s conference 
among the Box H men, and then the 
remains of a shirt that had once been 
gray was waved in token of sur¬ 
render. 

“All right, Morton; yuh come up 
first,” Chick called. 

“Morton ain’t never goin’ nowheres 
no more,” a wounded Box H puncher 
called back mournfully. ' 

“Well, then, Henderson; if yo’re 
still able to walk, lead the procession.” 

Aside from a creased left arm, the 
crafty Henderson was unharmed. 

“How do I know yuh ain’t goin’ 
to shoot me?” he demanded. 

“ ’Cause we ain’t Box H men,” 
Chick replied. “But yuh can stay 
where yuh are if yuh want to. It 
don’t make no difference to me.” 

The flames, sweeping over a little 
ridge just a few yards behind the 
Box H punchers, made Henderson’s 
decision for him. 

“I’m a-comin’!” he shouted. “I’m 
a-comin’ right along.” 

“Well, come on, but leave yore guns 
behind yuh. One funny move an’ 
yuh’ll be teamed up with yore old 
pardner again.” 

Henderson, hands above his head, 
came up the slope. 

“Tie him up,” Chick directed, and 
Old Man Parsons himself sprang to 
do the job. “Now the rest of yuh,” 
Chick addressed the other Box H 
men, “come on up, one at a time, an’ 
remember that what I told Henderson 
goes double for yuh buzzards.” 

The men were only too glad to 
obey. They stumbled out from cover 
and presently were lined up near the 
canyon rim. 

“Now listen to what I have to say 


to yuh,” began Chick. “We’re takin’ 
Henderson along with us as a sort 
o’ hostage. Yuh hombres had better 
look after yore dead an’ wounded, 
an’ then cut some pine brush, build 
a back-fire up here along the ridge an’ 
get that blaze under control. 

“An’ now that Morton has departed 
for a warmer climate, an’ Slick ain’t 
goin’ to be around here no more—he’s 
leavin’ for Montana in the mornin’ 
—I’m hopin’ mebbe' the rest of yuh 
will quit huntin’ trouble an’ behave.” 

None of the Box H men dissented. 
They were war-worn and weary, and 
the idea of peace wasn’t distasteful 
to them. Only Henderson protested. 

“Listen, Mister,” Chick cut him 
short coldly, “yuh heard what I said 
—an’ it goes. Yuh go! Elsewise, yuh 
an’ me’ll match shots soon’s it’s day¬ 
light. Take yore choice.” 

Slick shot a nervous look at him. 

“Reckon I’ll be takin’ a squint at 
Montana,” he growled. 

“That’s plumb good judgment,” 
Willy observed dryly, and even the 
Box H punchers laughed. Everyone 
knew that Henderson wouldn’t draw 
guns with Chick Wilson for the 
whole State of Texas. 

Betty and Chick dropped behind 
the rest, and by the time they reached 
the notch. Old Man Parsons and the 
boys had swung into their saddles and 
were riding down the trail. Willy 
started a cowboy song, and one by 
one the others joined in. It was a 
cheerful, good-natured, noisy crowd. 
Their voices, blending harmoniously 
in the chorus, drifted back through 
the cool, sweet air. 

On the notch, however, there was 
not a sound. But neither words nor 
music could have increased the happi¬ 
ness of the two who stood there—the 
comely fair-haired girl and the hand¬ 
some, if somewhat battle-scarred cow¬ 
boy. Arm in arm, with supreme con¬ 
tentment, they watched the first pale 
streaks of light brighten into the 
clear, peaceful dawn of a beautiful 
summer morning. 



The Sport of Kings 

By Allan K. Echols 

In days of old many a valiant knight engaged in thrilling jousts to win the heart of some 
fair maiden. But the sport of kings is the sport of cowboys, too, and one lively tilt on a 
pair of husky bronc3 gave a certain waddy a chance for first place with a sweet daughter 
of the prairies. 


I THINK it was one of those writ¬ 
ing people who once said, “For 
ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain the heathen Chinee 
is peculiar.” Which shows that he 
knew more about laundrymen than 
he did about people who have any¬ 
thing to do with horse races. Because 
he would have made the last part of it 
read, “The heathen Chinee is a young¬ 
er brother to the babes who were lost 
in the woods.” It might not have 
made a rhyme, but it would have been 
more truth than poetry. 

What with me being an old horse¬ 
man, so to speak, I’ve seen plenty of 
amateur horse races in the cow coun¬ 


try, and I know my oat-burners. We 
don’t have any silk riding togs and 
“colors” and all that sort of stuff, but 
we have plenty of “off-colors.” 

And we have plenty of the spirit 
that makes the old game the sport of 
kings. If you don’t believe it, you just 
hang around our little Rodondo An¬ 
nual Round-Up and Rodeo some year 
and watch things come to a boil. 

For real drama, let me offer you 
the “working cow-horse race” that was 
run this year. Did I say, “The heathen 
Chinee is peculiar?” Listen. 

We’ve got a new fair-grounds about 
a couple of miles out of the little 
town of Rodondo, and after the fall 
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round-up we hold a rodeo there. Peo¬ 
ple pour in from ^11 the surrounding 
counties and it’s a regular bang-up 
event. 

This year there was the biggest 
crowd we ever had. Outfits had come 
from miles around and had thrown 
their bedwagons and gear all around 
the fair-grounds. Mobs of folks were 
milling around, swapping prize stock 
and going hog-wild over the rodeo 
events that were setting new records 
for calf-roping and bulldogging and 
everything. Even those professional 
performers who don’t do much except 
follow the big shows and work for 
prize money were beginning to take 
notice of our event. The prizes were 
beginning to get into the real money 
class. 

Every one of the big rodeos kind of 
takes on a specialty of its own which 
it features above the others. We our¬ 
selves were getting pretty well known 
for the horse races that closed our 
show. 

This being the day before the races, 
the ranchers had their horses in the 
stalls where they were taking care of 
them pretty careful to see that noth¬ 
ing happened to them at the last min¬ 
ute. The crowds were swarming 
around, looking at the running stock 
and rushing the book-makers with 
their bets. 

I happened to mosey over toward 
the stall where Todd Steele had his 
horse holed up. 

“Hello, Doc,” Todd sings out to me 
in that carefree voice of his. “Come 
over and take a look at old man 
‘Money-Maker’ • himself.” 

Todd was currying down a lean bay 
that had all the beautiful lines of a 
real thoroughbred. The animal was 
built for speed and reminded me of a 
greyhound as he stood there with his 
muzzle in Todd’s hand. 

“Tony’s gonna two-step in ahead of 
the whole field tomorrow,” Todd said, 
and there was more than a touch of 
pride in his voice. 

But I thought I noticed something 


else in his voice, too. It might have 
been apprehension or worry, I don’t 
know. I’m sure if he had any wor¬ 
ries he wouldn’t have exposed them 
if he could help it. 

I watched Todd’s only puncher. 
Swede. Larsen, putting fresh hay in 
the stall. “You oughtn’t to have any 
trouble corralling the stakes tomor¬ 
row,” I admitted. “And the money’s 
not something to throw away; a thou¬ 
sand dollars is at least a grand in 
anybody’s language.” 

Todd’s eyes lit in that infectious 
grin of his. “Yep, and it’s more than 
just the money to me this time; it 
just about tells the tale of whether I 
sink or swim.” 

That statement gave me an idea of 
what was worrying him. Some two 
years ago Steele had taken up some 
land about twenty miles east of town, 
which he had stocked with his sav¬ 
ings, and he hadn’t yet got a herd big 
enough to start selling Off. I was 
pretty sure he was doing business on 
a shoestring, but I admired his grit 
to try to get into business for him¬ 
self. It would be great if he pulled 
through, but if he didn’t it meant the 
loss of all but his time and money. He 
sure deserved to win. 

“Todd,” I told him encouragingly, 
“if your surviving depends on this 
race you’ve got a dog-eared cinch. 
There are only five horses entered in 
that ‘working’ race, and everybody 
knows your Tony’s the fastest one of 
the bunch. That’s what scared out the 
rest of the entries.” 

Todd rubbed his chin. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “Cliff Pennington and 
Tate Brady have got a couple of 
pretty fast steppers. Still, I think I 
could beat them if nothing happened.” 

I looked at him kinda funny, won¬ 
dering what he meant by that re¬ 
mark. But I didn’t get a chance to askr 
him outright because suddenly the 
thoughtful frown on his face gave 
place to a broad grin and he jerked 
his hat off. I looked around and then 
understood. 
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Sylvia Donnel and her father had 
come up to look at the horses, and I 
knew Steele had forgot I existed. I 
reckon any young man would forget 
things when he looked at that gal. 

After grunting a hello at Steele, old 
Bob came over to me and started a 
conversation. But I couldn’t get in¬ 
terested in it much, on account of I 
was watching the young pair. 

If I said Sylvia was pretty I didn’t 
quite put over the idea. She had a way 
of being what you might call elf-like 
and at the same time not at all help¬ 
less. That is, she had a fluffy softness 
and then again she had some kind 
of an air of self-reliance and inde¬ 
pendence that made you puzzle your¬ 
self to figure her out. She’s the type 
that if I was about thirty years young¬ 
er I’d shore appreciate having by my 
side if I was, say—just starting into 
the ranching business. 

She inherited her love of horses 
and her sense of sportsmanship from 
her father, old Star-Circle Bob Don¬ 
nel. And perhaps her mother’s beauty; 
I’d heard about how pretty she was 
before she’d died a long time ago. 

But what interested me now was 
speculating on what she thought of 
Todd Steele. I reckon almost every¬ 
body else in the county was interested 
in the same question, because there 
were a couple of complications. The 
complications were, namely — Cliff 
Pennington and Tate Brady, the same 
two ranchers that had the horses Todd 
was not sure of beating, if something 
happened. 

Even though Todd’s horse had the 
edge on those two entries, Pennington 
and Brady had somewhat the edge on 
him in the race for Sylvia; that is, 
in a way of speaking. Both of them 
were well established on their ranches 
and were doing all right, while Todd, 
having just started, didn’t hardly have 
a pot to cook in. Every dime he had 
was going into his ranch. 

Anyway, Todd was showing Sylvia 
how shiny he had got his horse and 
telling her happily just how badly he 


wanted to win that race. I couldn’t 
catch all he was saying, but I got 
something about his wanting to ask 
her a question the minute he crossed 
the finish line first—provided he 
crossed first. 

I heard her ask him why he didn’t 
ask her now, and that kinda made me 
feel better. But I decided that he was 
a fool when he explained that if he 
didn’t win it, he’d have to hold off 
asking the question for a long time. 

As if a thoroughbred like Sylvia 
was going to depend on whether a 
man she loved had a thousand dollars 
in his pocket or not! I could have 
wrung his neck, but you know how 
fellows are like that. You couldn’t 
blame him for wanting to feel that 
he could make her comfortable if she 
decided to—anyway, whatever that 
question was. 

It worried me a little, too, because 
I knew the situation. Not having been 
in love in all my fifty years of prod¬ 
ding horses around, unless you count 
that time I quit chewing tobacco be¬ 
cause that sheepherder’s widow said— 
But that’s another story. 

Anyway, I knew where the danger 
lay. I knew that a woman wants a man 
to go out and take what he wants in¬ 
stead of being so self-abasing about 
things. Now, if I’d upped and stood 
on my rights about that chewing to¬ 
bacco . . . 

But, as I was saying, the danger lay 
in the fact that neither Cliff Penning¬ 
ton nor Tate Brady was holding back 
in their efforts in Sylvia’s direction. 
Brady and Pendleton would have shot 
each other’s eyes out over Sylvia; 
they didn’t make any secret of the 
fact that each thought the other was 
just about two feet lower than a rat¬ 
tlesnake’s chassis. Of course, neither 
one of them thought seriously about 
Todd Steele; that is, up until just 
now, which was pretty late in the 
game. 

Todd was talking and Sylvia was 
listening in that fashion which leads 
men to say things they sometimes 
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wish they hadn’t, when out of the 
crowd that was milling around, who 
should come over but Cliff Penning¬ 
ton. You’d just know he’d locate her 
as sure as a wild bee can locate a 
honey tree. 

“Howdy,” he says, taking off his big 
white hat and kinda edging himself 
between her and Steele as though 
Todd didn’t even exist. “I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere. . . . Oh, 
hello, Mr. DonneJ. While you’re not 
doing anything, I’d like awfully well 
for you and Sylvia to come over and 
see my horse.” 

He was doing the rush act right, 
gushing all over the place till the 
sickly smile was running all over his 
new yellow silk shirt and his white 
chaps. It made me sick, and when I 
saw old Bob take Sylvia and the three 
of them walk away, leaving Todd 
staring after them, it made me sore 
all over. 

But Todd was that way. I never 
heard him say a cross word since I 
knew him. I knew he hadn’t missed 
the sarcasm in Pennington’s voice, but 
he held his temper like a gentle¬ 
man. 

Still, events was beginning to trans¬ 
pire, as the writing fellow said. I saw 
Tate Brady in the crowd just as he 
set eyes on Pennington leading Sylvia 
and her dad over toward his stall. It 
wasn’t at all like the fast-moving Mr. 
Brady to let his rival get away with 
a thing like that, so he proceeded im¬ 
mediately to spoil Mr. Pennington’s 
party by the simple device of join¬ 
ing it. 

The four of them disappeared into 
the crowd and I guess it’s a pretty 
good thing that neither of them boys 
had poison sacs in their throats like 
rattlesnakes, or there’d have been a 
couple of funerals in the making 
quicker than hell could burn a feather. 

I saw Todd Steele glance quizzi¬ 
cally at the party and then apparently 
give his whole attention to his horse. 
He had a reputation for being an 
easy-going hombre who took things 


as they came, and I have an idea most 
people would have figured he was just 
turning over the field to those two 
rivals. Which would show they hadn’t 
considered what kind of a man it took 
to start a ranch of his own on a couple 
of dollars and a couple of cows, if 
you know what I mean. I knew there 
was something on his mind besides 
a horse race right then. 

He takes me by his arm. “Come on 
over under the grandstand, Doc,” he 
says. “You need a dash of soda.” 

We found old Bill Grundy under 
the grandstand. Bill was acting as 
book-maker for the race and several 
fellows were putting up their bets 
for the next day’s races. Between that 
and dishing out drinks of soda at 
fifty cents a throw from a bottle in 
his pistol pocket, old Grundy was 
pretty busy. 

“You better raise fhe odds on my 
nag,” Todd told him, as the bald- 
headed old man filled our glasses and 
slipped the bottle back into his pock¬ 
et. “I’m winning that race tomorrow 
as sure as you’re a foot high.” 

Old Grundy was one of those race¬ 
track followers that everybody likes 
but nobody would trust any further 
than you could throw a bull by the 
tail—unless you made a bet with him. 
He’d steal your underwear without 
taking off your clothes, but if you 
placed a bet with him he’d pay you 
if he had to commit murder to get 
the money. Those old-timers are dying 
out fast, what with politics and pro¬ 
hibition showing them cards and 
spades. 

Old Grundy filled our glasses again 
and looked at Todd shrewdly. “I got 
your nag up at six-to-four to win. 
Why don’t you load up on him and 
make a killing?” 

Todd made some kind of evasive 
reply, but I knew he just didn’t have 
the money to bet. 

Grundy wiped the pine-board coun¬ 
ter of his little concession stand. 
“Pennington and Brady are telling it 
around that you don’t expect to win. 
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Saying that’s why you don’t lay some 
money on your horse’s nose.” 

I was watching Todd and I saw the 
effect of Grundy’s statement. I had a 
good idea Pennington and Brady 
hadn’t said anything at all, and so had 
Todd, I’m sure; but anyway, I could 
see it got under his skin. Too much 
is enough of anything, and Todd was 
getting too much. 

Todd spun his glass like a top on 
the counter and looked at old Grundy. 

“If you’ve got any friends you like 
real well,” he said evenly, “don’t let 
them lay any money on those other 
two horses, because it’ll go like rag¬ 
weed in a prairie fire.” 

“Says who?” Grundy chirped. 

“Says me!” Todd tapped the coun¬ 
ter with the back of his hand. “And 
if you want a good cut-in, go see 
those two sheepherders and get them 
to dig up a lot of dinero. I’m waiting 
till morning to lay my bet, to get bet¬ 
ter odds, but you better be here with 
the dough to cover it.” 

He clanked a dollar on the counter 
and strode out, followed by me. I 
stumbled over a stick from wondering 
where Todd was going to get money 
to back up his big words. 

“You ain’t gonna risk your 
spread—” 

Todd interrupted me. “Listen, Doc, 
I’ve put up with that pair of side¬ 
winders as long as I’m going to. Old 
man Josephs down at the bank would 
let me have as much as five hundred 
dollars any time—he said he would. 
I’m going to shoot the whole works, 
once for all.” 

I tried to argue with him. “The 
trouble is that it’s a bad bet. You put 
up your five hundred, and, being the 
favorite, you have to put up five hun¬ 
dred and if you win you’ll only win 
less than four hundred—even if you 
win. Anything might happen—” 

“I’ll win or be sunk,” he said. “Of 
course, Josephs don’t know what I’ll 
be doing with the money or he’d never 
let me have it. But watch me tomor¬ 
row.” 


Before I could put in another word 
he was gone. I saw him go out to 
where his second string horse was 
tied up to his wagon wheel, throw his 
saddle on him and trot off toward 
town to see the banker. 

This nag he was riding was his only 
horse other than Tony, and he was 
just about as sorry a specimen as I 
ever laid eyes on. He had been worn 
out a long time ago. Todd just kept 
him around because he was sorry for 
him and to ride when he was giving 
Tony a rest; he was using him now 
to save Tony for the race. 

N OW I’m one of those people 
who don’t believe anything they 
hear and just about half what they 
see. But at the same time I’ve got to 
admit that there are things I don’t un¬ 
derstand, although I experience them. 

For instance, I almost always know 
when something is going to happen. 
It might be a case like the old woman 
who always “felt it in her bones.” But 
anyway, when I finally got out to the 
fair-grounds the next morning I knew 
something was wrong before I set 
foot inside the gate. 

It wasn’t anything I could see, you 
understand—I just knew it somehow. 
The crowd was packed around and 
there wasn’t anything changed so far 
as I could see, but I found myself 
worried and making my way through 
the crowd in a hurry as though I was 
due somewhere on urgent business. 
You must have experienced the same 
thing at some time. It gives you a 
kind of creepy feeling that worries 
you all the more. 

The crowd was dusty and dirty and 
having a good time; but there I was 
pushing my way through it, grunting 
whenever anybody spoke to me, and 
not paying any attention to anybody. 
I was looking for somebody or some¬ 
thing and I couldn’t have told you 
what it was or who it was for the 
life of me. But that only worried me 
the more. 

The crowd was a sight. Dust, dirt, 
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stock bawling, and out in the center- 
field of the race track they were run¬ 
ning off the finals of the calf-roping 
contest and the steer-riding events. It 
was a mob that ordinarily would have 
put joy into my soul, but now, for 
some strange reason it was having the 
opposite effect. 

The day was beautiful, too. It 
wasn’t too hot, and the crowd was in 
a good humor. I ran into Sylvia and 
her dad down by the stables. 

There was a lot of excitement 
around them and I knew right then 
that my hunch hadn’t been wrong. 
There was something happening, sure 
enough. 

Then I saw Todd Steele. He come 
rushing up to me, and talk about a 
man snorting smoke through his nos¬ 
trils! I never knew one human being 
could pack so much dynamite with¬ 
out blowing himself clear up. 

“I want to talk to you, Doc,” he 
says, low and ominous-like. 

He hardly saw Sylvia as he dragged 
me out of the crowd. 

“I’m ruined,” he blurted out when 
we were out of earshot of the crowd. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked, and 
there was a lump came up somewhere 
in my breathing apparatus. I had a 
hunch that catastrophe was sitting on 
his shoulder. 

“Everything,” he says. “And I think 
I know what it’s all about.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Tony’s gone!” 

“Stole?” 

“I don’t think so. Somebody let him 
out of his stall last night. I think 
he made a bee line for the home ranch. 
But I’ve got a good idea who did it.” 

“Where was the Swede?” I asked. 
Todd had made Swede sleep in the 
stall with the horse the night before. 

“I had Swede stay in town last 
night,” he admitted. “You see, I got 
to old man Josephs' after the bank 
was closed. He said he would let me 
have the money this morning. So I 
had Swede stay in town to get it 
this morning because I’d be busy.” 


I grunted. “Well, we’ve got to find 
Tony. It’s twelve-thirty now and the 
race starts at one.” 

“It ain’t any use,” Todd answered. 
“Old Bascomb drove in from out my 
way in his buckboard. He says he saw 
Tony hot-footing it toward my place 
early this morning. He’d be there now 
and we couldn’t make the twenty 
miles and back in time for the race. 
Besides, if we did, Tony would be so 
tired he wouldn’t have a chance.” 

I felt sick all over. This meant the 
end of Todd. He needed that thou¬ 
sand dollars in the worst way, and I 
didn’t like to see two such devils as 
Pennington and Brady getting away 
without any competition—either in 
the race or for Sylvia. And I knew 
this would hit Todd Steele such a 
blow that it would take a long time 
for him to recover. Maybe he’d be too 
late; women sometimes get impatient. 

I tried to smile. There wasn’t much 
encouragement I could give him. 
“Anyway,” I managed to remark 
lamely, “you won’t be risking any of 
old Josephs’ money gambling.” 

“Won’t I?” Steele answered, and 
kicked up a lot of dust with the toe 
of his boot. “You haven’t heard the 
half of it yet.” 

I looked at him queerly. 

“I told Swede last night that I’d 
be busy this morning, so he was to 
bring the money and place it with 
old Grundy on my horse. I was out 
looking for Tony when that square- 
head comes out and he goes up to 
Grundy and makes the bet. Grundy 
took it, not telling him that Tony 
was missing.” 

All I could do was whistle. 

“Of course, in the meantime, every¬ 
body else around here knew that Tony 
was gone, so naturally the odds that 
I would win the race dropped to al¬ 
most nothing. Grundy gives Swede 
twenty-to-one that I won’t win and 
Swede, not knowing Tony was gone, 
takes it and is dumb enough to think 
he got a great bargain. But without 
Tony it would be safe for Grundy to 
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have offered a hundred-to-one that 
I would lose. I can’t possibly win.” 

“At those odds against you, you’d 
make a lot of money if you did win,” 
I said by way of feeble encourage¬ 
ment. 

“I’ll sell you my chances for a ten- 
dollar bill,” he answered, but I didn’t 
take the offer. 

“Let’s take a look at Tony’s stall,” 
I suggested, to try to take his mind 
off his trouble. 

At the stall I kicked around through 
the hay. Then I heard a kind of jin¬ 
gle and stooped over and picked up a 
spur that was half hidden under the 
hay on the floor. At about the same 
moment Todd did the same thing! 
Two spurs in Tony’s stall. 

We looked at them and then at each 
other. They weren’t mates, but both 
of us recognized them. Todd turned 
them over in his hand, and if I ever 
saw murder in a man’s eyes it was 
sure blazing from those gray balls of 
steel in Todd’s head. 

“You know,” he said, kind of low 
and thoughtful-like, “Pennington and 
Tate didn’t each lose one of his spurs 
in Tony’s stall. That would be too 
crazy. I bet you a fortune them sheep- 
herders stole a spur from each other 
when they separately thought of turn¬ 
ing Tony out. They knew he would 
run away and head for the ranch. And 
each one of them figured he’d incrim¬ 
inate the other one. It’s too plain.” 

I thought he was right. In fact, it 
looked to me as though that was about 
the only thing that could have hap¬ 
pened. 

Those two rascals had got worried 
about Todd Steele winning the race, 
and each one of them had got the idea 
of getting him out of it and at the 
same time make it look like the other 
had done the dirty work. That would 
help each one get an edge on the 
other as far as Sylvia was concerned, 
by proving to her that the other was 
a crook. 

But they’d sure messed up things 
for everybody. 


Todd was facing complete ruin. I 
couldn’t help admiring how he got his 
dander up. I’ve got an idea that it 
wouldn’t have taken much to make 
him go a-shooting, but those hombres 
weren’t worth a decent man like Todd 
getting in trouble about. • 

Todd grabs me by the arm sudden¬ 
ly. “Come with me,” he says, snappy, 
pulling me through the crowd to old 
Grundy’s soda shack under the grand¬ 
stand, 

He walks inside it, gets his harid 
into old Grundy’s collar and rattles 
the two odd spurs in his face. Old 
Grundy turns as white as a dirty sheet 
and just looks back with his eyes pop¬ 
ping out. 

“Spill it,” Todd snaps. 

Grundy tried to gurgle out some¬ 
thing about not knowing what Todd 
was talking about. 

“Listen, you dirty tout,” Todd grits, 
“I don’t have to do any explaining. 
But somebody’s going to pay. You 
stand to win when I lose. If I don’t 
find out just who’s back of this, I’m 
holding you responsible. I haven’t 
skinned a sneaking coyote alive for a 
long time, but I still know how!” He 
rolled the rowels of the spurs across 
old Grundy’s gray face. “You gonna 
talk—or be skinned?” 

“I’ll tell you,” Grundy said, shiv¬ 
ering. It was plain that he was afraid 
he didn’t have long to live if he 
didn’t clear his own skirts. 

“It was Pennington and Brady. 
Each one of them comes to me at 
different times yesterday and brings 
a spur; each of them gives me a 
twenty-dollar bat-hide to drop the 
spur in Tony’s stall and let the horse 
out. They was double-crossing each 
other and naturally I couldn’t tell 
either one of them about having the 
other job. So I just does it for both 
of them at once. 

“But honest, Todd, I didn’t mean it 
against you. I was just thinking how 
much ironic justice there would be 
when both spurs was found. I wasn’t 
thinking about how much I would 
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win when Tony was not in the race. 
Honest, I thought Tony would hang 
around and you’d find him this morn¬ 
ing. Honest—” 

Todd had thrown Grundy down in 
his chair in the soda stand and was 
headed back toward the stables, with 
me following at his heels. It’s funny 
about crooks like Grundy—they’re 
something like children. They’ll slick 
you out of your sock3 and then when 
they’re caught you haven’t the heart 
to knock their teeth down their throat. 
It would be too much like kicking a 
child. 

“What you going to do?” I asked 
Todd, as we reached the stable. 

“Do?” He looked at me strangely. 
“What else is there to do? I’m going 
to get on that other horse of mine 
and ride him in that race. I don’t ex¬ 
pect to win, but when we finish the 
two laps I’m going to keep riding, and 
I’m going to chase those two hom- 
bres out of this town with a six- 
shooter—right in front of the grand¬ 
stand. They want some excitement; 
we’ll give them their money’s worth!” 

“You gonna ride that sway-backed 
plow-horse in that race?” I asked. 

“Sure. I put up my entrance fee, 
didn’t I? You don’t think I’m nof 
going to get a run for my money, 
do you?” 

What can you say to a man like 
that? 

There was plenty of excitement 
around the stables now. They were 
blowing a cow-horn to announce the 
race and people were rushing for 
places in the centerfield and grand¬ 
stand. 

And the word had somehow got 
around that there was going to be 
more to this than just a horse race. 
Everybody had his suspicions that 
there was dirt behind Todd’s horse 
being missing, and there was an un¬ 
dercurrent of expectancy. What was 
he going to do about it? 

We came up to Sylvia and her dad. 
Old man Donnel just went up and 
shook hands with Todd and walked 


away without saying a word. But that 
gesture meant something. I can’t ex¬ 
plain it, but you know how old-timers 
are. 

Then the air got to be electric. Pen¬ 
nington and Brady were all set and 
were having a last word with Sylvia. 
People saw Todd coming up to the 
little group and instinctively made 
way. Todd had his gun on just as the 
other two did, and there was a space 
opened up around them. 

The look on Todd’s face was in¬ 
scrutable, a kind of half smile that 
was more than skin-deep, but I would 
have hated to go up against such a 
look if I wasn’t sure of myself. 

Then he said something that I 
couldn’t quite figure out at the mo¬ 
ment. 

“Thanks for the tip about the spur. 
I’ll take it up after the race.” 

He was looking at the two men and 
could have been speaking to either 
one of them. Then he turned and got 
his old worn-out cow-pony saddled 
and headed for the race track. 

I saw Pennington and Brady look 
at each other suspiciously and if there 
ever was a gleam of hatred. connect¬ 
ing two people, that gleam sure was 
being exchanged by those two hom- 
bres. Each turned without a word and 
made off towards his horse. 

Well, sir, the race was getting 
started, and the crowd was getting 
wild. Everybody by now had heard 
about the trouble and they all had 
their opinions of what it was all 
about. They knew of the rivalry be¬ 
tween the three men, and it looked 
now like one of them was eliminated. 
What they wanted to know was what 
he was going to do about it. 

You could hear talk around, a word 
here and a word there. But you knew 
what this race meant to the whole 
country. It was a kind of a tourna¬ 
ment like the knights used to have in 
the story books; at least, the crowd 
seemed to feel that way about it. 
They kinda had the idea that this was 
to be a kind of three-handed race 
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with a girl as the prize, or rather a 
two-handed race, since Todd’s horse 
was gone. Nobody figured the other 
two horses counted much. You know 
how people get. 

I sat next to Sylvia and her dad in 
the grandstand, and the look in her 
face was kin-da pitiful to see. There 
was a blaze of fiery pride in her eyes, 
and little spots of pink on her cheeks 
which told me she was burning up 
about something. It must have been 
pretty humiliating to her to know that 
people were looking at her and talking 
about her as though she was some kind 
of a prize package to be won on a 
horse race. I had an idea she was due 
to explode. You know, thoroughbreds 
are not as placid as work stock. 

And I had a pretty good idea what 
it would take to set off the explosion. 
That little Sylvia girl wasn’t any¬ 
body’s fool, and she didn’t have to be 
told the sordid details to know that 
that Pennington hombre and Tate 
Brady had a hand in the doings. I’d 
hate to be in their shoes if she ever 
started telling them which stall to 
head into. 

But there was still another catch 
in it. She hadn’t said anything to 
Todd Steele one way or another. I 
wondered if she felt that he had a 
hand in her embarrassment. At first 
that looked a little funny to me, but 
then I got another idea. 

Sylvia was testing him—wanted to 
stand by and see what he was going 
to do about it. She was wondering 
whether he was going to take it lying 
down or just what. That would give 
her a pretty fair idea of whether he 
could stand up under a load. 

Now the crowd was shouting and 
yelling. They still figured they had 
a four-horse race, with the other two 
not meaning so much, Pennington’s 
horse and Brady’s being conceded the 
fastest two left. And with them two 
hombres’ rivalry over Sylvia! Did that 
crowd roar? 

There suddenly came an even loud¬ 
er shout, and this time there was a 


lot of laughter mixed with it, boos 
and catcalls. I looked down toward 
the gate to the track to see what it 
was. 

The other four riders were in. The 
crowd was laughing at the fifth. 

’ There was Todd Steele riding in on 
that sway-backed nag of his, looking 
not,to the right nor the left. You’d 
think he was riding Man-O’-War or 
another of them world-beaters, instead 
of that flea-bitten buckskin whose 
back hung down in the middle like a 
suspension bridge. Showing up be¬ 
side these sleek animals the other four 
men were on, Todd’s old horse looked 
like nothing but a scarecrow. 

About all you could say for the ani¬ 
mal was that he had a leg on each 
corner of his body, but it looked 
doubtful if they would stay attached 
if the animal broke into a run. I was 
afraid Todd wouldn’t be able to keep 
the nag awake until the starter’s gun 
sounded. The animal’s head was hang¬ 
ing low like he was tired of what this 
dreary world had to offer. 

He looked up at the crowd out of 
-the corner of his sad eyes and went 
back into his meditation. Todd tried 
to jerk his head up and get him into 
line, but the nag was simply too 
world-weary to take any interest. 

The crowd yelled its heads off, as 
though some super-clown were enter¬ 
ing the race on a broomstick. But 
Todd Steele didn’t seem to hear them. 

I tell you it was the saddest sight 
I ever saw in my life, and one of the 
bravest things. I wouldn’t have come 
out there—already beaten by two 
rivals—riding an old nag, and have 
stood for all that jeering for the best 
ranch in the world. I’d rather the 
crowd had pelted me with rotten eggs. 

A crowd is cruel and the way that 
mob razzed Todd Steele would have 
torn the heart out of any man living. 
There wasn’t a chance in a thousand 
of that old broken-down crowbait out¬ 
running either one of those four other 
horses, and nobody knew it better than 
Todd Steele. Yet, he had come out to 
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fight after he was doomed to lose, 
doomed before the race started. 

Cliff Pennington, looking like a 
Western fashion plate in his yellow 
silk shirt and white chaps and hat, sat 
on his prancing horse that was slicked 
down until you could see your face 
on the surface of him. Pennington 
looked at Steele and sneered. Tate 
Brady laughed out loud. I could have 
put a bullet through their dirty car¬ 
casses without a struggle. 

But Pennington and Brady didn’t 
look at each other! 

Now the five of them were around 
the starting line, jockeying for posi¬ 
tion. Pennington and Brady were try¬ 
ing to outwit each other without look¬ 
ing each other in the face. Todd Steele 
paid no attention to either one of 
them, but took the worst position on 
the outside without trying for a bet¬ 
ter one. 

I stole a glance at Sylvia sitting 
along beside me. Her face was a puz¬ 
zle. She sat on the front edge of her 
chair and her hands were gripping 
the rail in front of her. Her eyes were 
glued on the riders and her lips were 
compressed; her body was tense as a 
watch spring. 

The crowd in the grandstand was 
roaring, shooting wisecracks at Todd 
Steele, booing him and shouting their 
ridicule. And their thrusts didn’t stop 
at remarks about his horse. Some of 
the things they said I know Sylvia 
heard, and they made me want to 
empty my gun into their vicious faces, 
but I held back. 

What could have been going 
through Sylvia’s mind right now? 
What could be that emotion that held 
her still as a statue and taut as a 
fiddle-string? Did she love Todd 
Steele enough to stand up for him 
against the jeering world, or did she 
think he was making a fool and a 
joke out of her in front of these peo¬ 
ple? I gripped my own chair in anx¬ 
iety. 

The starter’s gun sounded. They 
were off! 


A little puff of white smoke—the 
gun couldn’t be heard over the roar 
of the jeering crowd. 

This isn’t a fairy story. Todd 
Steele’s horse didn’t make a sudden 
spurt and run ahead of all those gen¬ 
uinely' fast horses. All four of them 
left him like he was standing still, 
giving him not a second thought. They 
were off in a cloud of dust that com¬ 
pletely hid Steele and his slow mount. 

It was a mile race on a half-mile 
track; two laps to go. 

Todd had a quirt on his wrist and 
he laid it onto that worn-out cow- 
pony. The animal did the best he 
could. He broke into a slow run far 
behind the others, but speed wasn’t 
in him; he simply could not keep up 
with them. 

They were on the other side of the 
track now, Steele a dozen or so laps 
behind the last of the four horses. 
There wasn’t a chance for him to out¬ 
run them. 

Then I took time off from hoping 
for miracles and got another look at 
Sylvia. She wasn’t watching the race 
at all. Instead, she had her head bur¬ 
ied in her handkerchief and she was 
crying bitter tears. God, what I 
wouldn’t have given to have spared 
her this! 

Now the four horses were rounding 
the end and coming down the stretch 
for the first lap. Pennington and 
Brady were neck-and-neck, with Pen¬ 
nington in the best position against 
the fence. 

They passed the judges’ stand, with 
the other two horses about neck-and- 
neck three lengths behind them. Then 
they started taking the turn and they 
were all whipping their mounts with 
vicious slashes. It was the last lap 
now, only half a mile to go. Todd 
Steele was more than a dozen lengths 
behind and his quirt was slashing the 
old nag to a burst of speed he didn’t 
know he had. But it was not enough 
to do any good—the horse simply 
couldn’t go any faster. 

Through my glasses I saw Brady 
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try to jockey Pennington out of the 
inside position as they started to take 
the far turn. He cut his horse in be¬ 
hind Pennington’s and then spurred 
him up, trying to pry the other horse 
away from the fence. It looked like 
he was getting away with it. 

I could see Pennington’s angry face 
twist into a snarl, and I knew he was 
shouting something at Brady while 
he tried to wave him back. It was like 
two dogs fighting over a bone. 

But Brady was not being waved 
back at a time like this. His quirt 
snapped again and his horse pushed 
ahead a few more inches. He was 
making up what he had lost to get 
the coveted inside position. 

Then I held my breath. 

I saw Pennington’s quirt flash and 
come down across the rump of 
Brady’s horse. And in almost the 
same second Brady lashed out with 
his whip and it slashed across Pen¬ 
nington’s face! 

The crowd got to its feet with a 
roar. 

Now Pennington and Brady were 
neck-and-neck, their horses running 
full tilt, and the two men were fight¬ 
ing each other with quirts! 

Then it was fists! Around the last 
turn they came, and now each man 
was intent on only one thing, to 
knock the other off his horse. 

A sudden silence fell over the 
crowd in the grandstand. The mob 
stood speechless before the most 
amazing thing they had ever seen on 
a race track. The two men looked like 
two prizefighters having it out on top 
of runaway horses, that were clinging 
to each other as though they were 
hitched together. 

Almost instantly the whole lower 
end of the track was in a turmoil. 
What with flying quirts and flying 
fists, Brady got hold of Pennington’s 
bridle reins and jerked them up just 
as Pennington let his whip fly across 
the face of Brady’s horse. 

Both animals stopped short and 
reared upward as though they had run 


squarely into a stone wall—fell over 
backward into a squirming tangle of 
threshing legs and hoofs. The horses 
screamed in terror, while in the mid¬ 
dle of the mass was Pennington, and 
somewhere Brady. 

But now the other two horses came 
on and their riders couldn’t stop them 
or turn them in time. They reared up, 
tripped and plunged headlong into the 
mad pile of men and horses. The wild 
screams of the animals and shouts of 
the wounded men came pouring out 
of the pile that was now almost in¬ 
visible, on account of the great cloud 
of dust that arose like the smoke of 
a forest fire. 

Men started running, piling over 
the grandstand rail and fence and out 
onto the track. Women screamed and 
fainted. Men rushed to disentangle 
the mass, trying to get the horses onto 
their feet and save the men from 
death—if they were still alive. 

They dragged Pennington and 
Brady out, the one limping, the other 
with an arm hanging useless at his 
side. I just reached the crowd in time 
to hear Pennington say: 

“You will accuse me of putting that 
spur—” 

But I didn’t stop to listen, because 
I saw something nobody had noticed. 

Sylvia Donnel had jumped over the 
grandstand rail and was running down 
the track. Todd Steele’s horse was 
just approaching and he was starting 
to dismount. Sylvia grabbed his stir¬ 
rup leather. 

“Don’t get off,” she shouted at him. 
“Go on, Todd. Cross the finish line! 
They don’t deserve your help. Don’t 
stop!” 

Todd’s horse had been so far be¬ 
hind that he had been clear of the 
whole accident. He looked at the two 
enemies a moment, then his face broke 
into a grin. 

It wasn’t a hundred yards to the 
finish line, and he spurred his weary 
animal on. The worn-out cow-pony 
got clear across the line before he 
collapsed. 
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But Todd Steele’s horse was the 
only one that crossed the finish line 
in that race! 

I GUESS it was an hour afterward 
when we got everything straight¬ 
ened out and I ran into Todd and 
Sylvia. I found them in a kind of 
secluded nook back of the grandstand. 

I went up to congratulate him on 
winning. 

“It was a kind of a disappointment 
at that,” he said. “I wanted to chase 
those hombres clear out of the Ro- 
dondo fair-grounds, but my horse 
couldn’t stand the gaff. Now if I’d had 
Tony—” 

“You might not have won at all,” 
Sylvia finished for him. “And I’m not 
going to have you chasing men with 
guns. I don’t like fighting men.” 


But she had her hands on his shoul¬ 
ders when she said it, and Todd had 
one of his arms around her waist. I 
knew she’d already come to a decision 
about men who will fight back. 

Todd said to me, “You take this 
ticket to old Grundy and make him 
pay me—and twenty-to-one, at that. 
He’ll think a long time before he un¬ 
loads a pocketful of spurs in my 
stable.” 

“How much would that be?” I asked 
him. 

“You go somewhere and figure it up 
for me,” Todd grinned. “I’ve got some 
other figuring to do right now.” 

And never having been in love my¬ 
self, unless you count the time that 
sheepherder’s widow. . . . 

But what’s the use of going into 
that? 
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Kiss of Death 


By John Johnson 


T HE rider dismounted at the 
door of the V-99 hacienda and 
swept off his sombrero with a 
bow. Juanita Vargas stepped 
back with a frown of distaste. “You 
again, Diego,” she said. 

“Are you glad to see me, bonita?" 
asked Diego Herrera, smiling. “I’ve 
come again to ask you to marry me.” 

He was dark and sleekly handsome, 
dressed in the tight-fitting silver- 
spangled garments of the Mexican 


dandy. Diego Herrera was a wealthy 
rancher and political boss, the most 
powerful and feared figure in this 
part of Sonora. 

Juanita knew him of old—she saw 
through his smooth, pleasant surface 
to an inner spirit that was carelessly 
brutal, unscrupulous, evil. She said 
coldly, “I hate you, Diego—you know 
that.” 

“I have done you the honor of ask¬ 
ing you, but I am not a patient man, 
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Juanita. For Dios, some day I shall 
stop asking, and take!” Diego laughed. 
“At least, no one else shall ever have 
you. I can see to that, querida!” 

“Why don’t you let me alone?” 
Juanita cried. “You’ve no right to 
persecute me, to set spies on me that 
watch every move I make, to plot 
against every man who so much as 
looks at me! You’ve no right! And 
what does your mad jealousy bring 
you? I’d sooner die than ever belong 
to you!” 

Diego laughed and turned to his 
horse. The animal quivered with fear 
at the approach of its master. 

“Thoroughly broken, you see,” re¬ 
marked Diego as he mounted. “Yet 
he was a wild devil when my vaqueros 
caught him. I like spirit, defiance—it 
adds spice, it makes the final conquest 
all the sweeter. Adios, Juanita.” He 
gestured to his bodyguard of half a 
dozen gunmen who waited nearby, and 
the troop rode away. 

Manuel, Juanita’s trusted old fore¬ 
man, approached, glaring after the 
riders with helpless hate. He reported 
that he had just seen the leader of 
the rustlers who preyed on the V-99 
cattle. “He is in Lucero today, senori- 
ta. An Americano cowboy, six feet 
tall and red-haired, with blue eyes of 
fire” 

Juanita listened thoughtfully. “You 
are sure this rustler is connected with 
Diego?” 

“But yes, senorita.” 

Juanita came to a sudden decision. 
“I’m going in to the town house for 
a few days, Manuel. Perhaps I can 
use Diego’s murderous jealousy to our 
advantage. I’m riding to Lucero at 
once,” she said. 

QTEVE ROLPH strolled down the 
main street of Lucero, his tall, 
powerful frame moving leisurely. His 
sombrero was pulled down over his 
reddish brown hair against the Sonora 
sun, his level blue eyes were bright 
with interest at the spectacle of the 
picturesque little Mexican town. 


He saw Juanita Vargas coming 
from far away. Her grace and her 
erect, well rounded figure impressed 
even at a distance. Next he noticed 
her hair, a raven black that would 
seem blue-black in shadow. Nearer 
she came—now she was close at hand, 
and Steve could see her face. 

She was of that pure Spanish type 
of beauty that is so vivid and startling 
as to appear almost unreal. The bril¬ 
liant ovals of her dark eyes, the bow 
of her full, bright red lips, stood out 
in contrast against the fine ivory oval 
of her face. At the first glimpse of 
her, men were often moved to won¬ 
der and longing, and this red-haired 
Texan cowboy was no exception. His 
pace slowed, he stared. 

She gave him a lingering glance of 
her great black eyes, then looked 
away. As she passed, her handkerchief 
fluttered to the ground, and Steve 
picked it up. 

Five minutes later he was pacing 
along at her side, saying urgently, 
“But senorita, we cannot part like 
this—I mean, just meet and then never 
see—that is—” his usually fluent Span¬ 
ish almost failed him. 

“But what more is there, Senor 
Americano?” asked Juanita in excel¬ 
lent English. “You return my hand¬ 
kerchief—I thank you—and that is 
all. In my family we do not make 
acquaintances on the street.” 

They had come to a spacious adobe 
house on a side street. Juanita stopped 
at the door. “This is where I live, 
senor. Adios” she said coolly. 

“Till we meet again, sefiorita,” Steve 
corrected her gently. He smiled boy¬ 
ishly, wistfully, his blue eyes humble 
and earnest. “I wish—I wish. . . .” 

Suddenly she smiled also. “I am 
usually on the rear balcony alone each 
night about ten o’clock,” she said 
softly. “Adios,” she said, and was 
gone. 

A T ten the stars were bright over 
Lucero, and a silver moon was 
rising in the east. Steve Rolph came 
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over the wall into the garden behind 
the house. Up on the balcony a white- 
clad figure whispered to come up. 
Steve jumped and grasped the 
wrought-iron uprights, pulled himself 
up lightly and swung over the bal¬ 
cony railing to stand beside the girl. 
His rugged, pleasant face brightened 
with a smile. “Hello,” he said. 

“You are prompt, sefior,” said Juan¬ 
ita. She laughed. “Let us introduce 
ourselves. I am Juanita Vargas.” 

“I'm Steve Rolph.” 

“What brings you to Lucero?” 

Steve explained that he was advance 
agent for a big trail herd on its way 
to town from western Sonora. He had 
been sent ahead to arrange for ship¬ 
ping cars, since Lucero’s railroad facil¬ 
ities were poor. Juanita drew him out, 
and he told about himself, the thrills 
and dangers that met a drifting Texas 
cowpuncher. 

In turn Juanita talked of herself. 
Her V-99 was preyed upon by rustlers, 
her own cowpunchers were secretly 
in league with the thieves, there was 
only her foreman to depend on. The 
only other Vargas, her brother, had 
been killed in a duel. She was alone. 

“It’s hard for you,” said Steve. 

Juanita shrugged and tossed her 
head. “I can face it. That is life.” 

A silence fell between them, and as 
the Texan watched the play of moon¬ 
light and shadow across the girl’s 
lovely face, his eyes were moody, 
strange. 

In the house to the rear across the 
alleyway an upstairs shutter creaked. 
Juanita looked over there, then at 
the moon, and rose, saying it was late 
and he must go. “My old duena —as 
you say, chaperon—will be looking 
for me. Thank you for a very sur¬ 
prising evening,” she said. 

“Surprising?” he asked. 

Juanita laughed. “It seems so 
strange that a man should have a 
stolen meeting with a girl on a moon¬ 
lit balcony—and then talk of cows 
and ranches, never speaking one word 
of love!” 


“And would you believe me if I 
did say I loved you?” asked Steve, 
smiling. 

She shook her head. “Of course not! 
Many men have tried to make love 
to me, Steve.” 

“Well, then. . . Steve shrugged. 
“I’ve never been around girls much, 
and I don’t savvy the play. And be¬ 
sides”—he paused and looked at her, 
groping for words to express the deep 
feeling that gripped him—“this eve¬ 
nin’ here is somethin’ fine and worth 
rememberin’ for me, Juanita, and a 
false move would spoil it all.” 

“That was well said,” she answered 
softly, drawing closer. She held out 
her hand. “Buenas ooches, Steve.” 

Steve took her hand gently, almost 
fearfully, as though he touched some¬ 
thing very fragile and precious. Her 
eyes met his, unfathomable dark pools, 
challenging, alluring. Suddenly the 
nearness of her loveliness, the per¬ 
fume of her hair, went to Steve’s head 
like wine. He swept her into his 
arms, kissed her again and again. 
She struggled, then relaxed in his 
grasp. At last she freed herself and 
pushed him away. 

“You must go now,” she gasped. 
“Please, Steve.” 

“I must see you again—tomorrow 
night. . . .” 

“Si, si; but go now, quickly— 
Adios!” She hurried inside, and the 
door shut behind her. 

As Steve departed the shutter across 
the alley was being closed. 

N EXT night as Steve approached 
the garden wall, three masked 
men came at him out of the shadows. 
Rushing silently with upraised knives, 
they nearly took him by surprise, and 
for a moment it was touch and go. 
They seemed all about him; the air 
was alive with gleaming steel. 

Steve felt a point prick his side 
even as he leaped away. He caught a 
descending wrist and wrenched it 
hard, spun sideways and knocked a 
man down. Then he was in the clear, 
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his back against the wall and his two 
six-guns in his hands. 

A gun roared, and the nearest of 
the charging assassins staggered and 
cried out. The other two hesitated. 
Another shot kicked up the dirt at 
their feet; they seized their wounded 
companion and dashed down a nar¬ 
row passageway between two build¬ 
ings. The Texan held his fire and 
watched them go. 

He waited for a time, but no one 
appeared. At last he sheathed his guns, 
entered the moonlit garden, and greet¬ 
ed Juanita. 

“They tried to kill me ... I don’t 
know why. Maybe they made a mis¬ 
take.” 

There was a strange, hard smile on 
Juanita’s face. “It was not a mistake,” 
she said. “No, don’t come up here— 
stand there and listen. I saw through 
your lies and pretenses last night. 
Well, I was pretending also. I know 
who you are—my foreman described 
you to me, and I recognized you the 
moment I saw you, Senor Rustler! 

“I am a woman with only a woman’s 
weapons, but I have beaten you. Your 
alliance with Diego Herrera is now 
broken!” 

Steve stared at her. “What do you 
mean?” 

“You pretend ignorance, just as you 
did last night,” said Juanita. “Then 
I will tell you again what you al¬ 
ready know. Diego would force me 
into marriage in any way possible, and 
one way is to make me lose the rancho. 
He has me watched always. He bribes 
my hands, lets you rustle my cattle, 
so that my V-99 will go to ruin, and 
then I will have no one to turn to 
except him. 

“Well, I dropped my handkerchief 
purposely yesterday, and when I 
heard Diego’s spy open his shutter I 
let you kiss me—so that Diego would 
hear, and in his mad jealousy turn 
against you! You’ll rustle no more of 
my cattle—either you run away or 
Diego will kill you.” 

Pain and wonder shone in Steve’s 


blue eyes, and Juanita laughed. “Go 
now, you fool! Don’t you understand 
that that was no kiss of love I gave 
you last night? It was a kiss of 
death!” 

Steve stood and looked up at her 
in the moonlight. After a moment he 
laughed also, mirthlessly. Then with 
a rush he made his way up into the 
balcony and caught Juanita in his 
arms. She struck at him with a little 
knife—he wrested it away, pulled 
her to him, kissed her hard, sav¬ 
agely. “So you didn’t mean any of it?” 
he said. “It was all a frame-up then?” 
Suddenly his fury passed; he pushed 
her away gently, departed without a 
word. 

Outside the garden wall Steve 
stopped. There was a scratch on his 
side, another on his arm, from Juan¬ 
ita’s knife—both trifles. But what was 
this burning pain in his heart? All 
his wild life he had been footloose 
and carefree, but now. . . . “Some¬ 
thing’s happened to me,” Steve said 
aloud. 

He stood there for a long time, and 
then at last he moved on. A few 
minutes later he was in the crowded 
Montes cantina, confronting Diego 
Herrera at the bar. • 

“You’re Herrera? I’m Steve Rolph. 
I hear you’ve been lookin’ for me, 
Herrera. Some friends of yours just 
brought me your regards.” 

Diego shrugged. “Why should I 
look for you, senor?” he purred, smil¬ 
ing. “I do not even know you. There’s 
much silly gossip about me, but don’t 
listen to it. Will you drink with me?” 

But the glitter in Diego’s eyes be¬ 
trayed his hate. 

Steve said, “To blazes with talk— 
we savvy what this is all about. Go 
for your gun, Herrera, and we’ll settle 
things right now!” Steve’s hands slid 
toward the butts of his guns. 

In an instant from all sides of the 
cantina a half dozen gunmen covered 
Steve. Diego had not moved. The Tex¬ 
an shrugged, dropped his hands. Diego 
laughed and said, “I am a Caballero, 
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senor; I have my killing done for 
me, just as I have my boots polished.” 

“Hombre, the bullet to kill me ain’t 
been molded yet,” said Steve. He 
turned away. A huge fat man with 
fierce mustaches came bustling up— 
the town alcalde. He fawned on Diego 
like a dog on its master, scolded Steve 
pompously. “A bad one—a killer, mak¬ 
ing threats! Americano, we are wit¬ 
nesses that whatever happens to you 
after this, the law will not be re¬ 
sponsible.” 

Steve shouldered the alcalde aside 
and went out. Riding up the street, he 
was tense, ready. He understood his 
enemy’s treacherous, stealthy nature. 
Diego would never attack openly if 
he could avoid it. He preferred to 
strike underhandedly, secretly. 

As Steve passed the next cantina a 
pair of struggling men burst out of 
the doorway ahead of a shouting 
crowd. Somehow the thing seemed 
forced. Steve recognized the play. 
This fake fight was staged so that 
he v/ould be shot “by accident.” 

One of the “fighters” drew, aimed 
past his pretended opponent at Steve, 
but Steve beat him to the smoke. The 
ruffian fell, groaning. The crowd 
raged: “Caramba, shooting a stranger 
for no reason!” Steve turned in his 
saddle, kept his gun trained on them 
as he rode. Then he passed the limits 
of Lucero, and disappeared. 

N EXT day as Juanita started on 
the return ride toward her own 
rancho, Manuel touched her arm. 
“Look, senorita, there’s the man I 
told you about—the leader of the 
rustlers. I just learned his name is 
Red Kaber. If I were only younger 
and quicker, I’d show him. . . .” 

This passing stranger was six feet 
tall, but his blue eyes were hard and 
shifty rather than level, his hair was 
a carrot-colored flame instead of red¬ 
dish brown.like Steve’s. 

Juanita caught her breath. She 
stopped at the railway station to make 
inquiries. 


“Steve Rolph?” said the agent. “Si, 
senorita, he ordered cars from me. 
He’s with the Flying Z Rancho, over 
in the Yaqui ..country. All the hands 
there are wild Tejanos. Their herd 
arrives in ten days —por Dios, that 
crew will tear Lucero apart!” 

Juanita said to herself, “So he was 
telling the truth, after all!” 

“Why are you so sad, senorita?” 
asked Manuel as they rode on. 

“I made a terrible mistake,” Juanita 
replied. 

When they reached the V-99 ha¬ 
cienda, Steve Rolph was there. Juanita 
gasped, “Steve! You here!” 

“Hello, Juanita. I thought you 
might need a cowhand,” Steve said. 

“I made a terrible mistake, Steve; 
I thought you were that rustler boss, 
and so—” 

“I understand,” said Steve. 

He had seen her as a poised great 
lady, a temptress, a tigress; now she 
seemed misty-eyed, humble and as 
ashamed as a little girl. 

“What must you think of me, 
Steve? I—I never acted like that to a 
man before. And now I have put your 
life in danger—you, an honest inno¬ 
cent man!” 

“I’m glad it happened so,” said 
Steve. “If you hadn’t Jiggered me as 
the rustler we’d have passed by each 
other silently. I’d never have known 
you, Juanita!” 

“But knowing me will bring you 
only trouble,” she answered anxiously. 
“Diego is your bitter enemy now; you 
must go away at once before he kills 
you!” 

He shook his head in refusal. She 
cried, “You must understand! Diego 
is a devil; you can’t win against him. 
His men are out hunting you now, 
and I will be to blame if they kill 
you!” 

Steve grinned. “I take a heap of 
killin’,” he said. “Diego’s had two 
tries at me already, and I’m still here. 
Don’t you worry about me, Juanita. 
And you really need someone to help, 
don’t you? Well then, I’m your man!” 
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He talked with old Manuel for a 
while; the grizzled foreman gave him 
the lay of the land, and got much 
ammunition and a sack of provisions 
for him. Then Steve told Juanita 
good-by for a while and rode away. 

As he rode across open range an 
hour later a hidden sniper opened up 
on him at a rartge of six hundred 
yards. Diego Herrera had put five 
hundred pesos reward on the Texan’s 
head to spur his killers on. But the 
blood money was not earned that day. 
Steve spurred his roan pony and raced 
for cover like a streak. None of the 
bullets even came close to him. 

After a time he halted long enough 
to cook a hasty meal, then rode far 
through the gathering darkness before 
stopping to camp without a fire. 

He picketed his bronc close by. The 
roan was scarcely breathing hard after 
the long run. 

“He thinks he’s goin’ to hunt us 
down like a pair of rabbits, bronc,” 
said Steve. “Well, we’ll see about that. 
Reckon it’s time to take a hand in 
this game!” 

Red Kaber’s rustler gang raided 
Juanita’s herds stealthily and con¬ 
stantly, a few head at a time. Now 
Steve started to make raids on the 
raiders. 

He roved the V-99 ranges, elusively 
and swiftly. He hung about the edges 
of the gang. At supper time he would 
shoot from long range at their cook¬ 
ing fire and riddle the coffee pot. At 
night his bullets whining overhead 
broke their slumbers. When they tried 
to track him, he circled back on his 
trail and blazed away at them as they 
passed. He never hit any of the rus¬ 
tlers, and never aimed to. Shooting a 
man down from ambu'sh was unthink¬ 
able in his code. 

But he was always after them; near, 
yet out of reach. His bullets flew un¬ 
comfortably close to them, as annoy¬ 
ing as hornets. Kaber’s gang was kept 
in constant uproar, and its thieving 
activities dwindled. 

Steve was on the watch to catch 


One of Kaber’s men out alone. When¬ 
ever he sighted a .lone rustler riding 
he closed in and challenged him to 
holster-play. 

Against the Texan’s lightning gun- 
throwing, the rustlers had no show in 
fair fight. Most of Kaber’s men were 
cheap bullies, cantina loafers who had 
seemed hard only because the weight 
of Diego’s influence was behind them. 
Steve winged two rustlers in gun 
duels; a third one whom he cornered 
was too scared to draw. Finally Red 
Kaber swore savagely, dropped all 
rustling, and turned out his gang to 
hunt Steve down. 

But that tinhorn crew was no match 
for Steve at Indian warfare. Steve’s 
roan bronc was one of the best cow- 
ponies that ever came out of Texas, 
and could outlast any of the rustlers’ 
mounts. They were poor trackers,, and 
Steve often shook them off his trail 
on stony ground. Once they nearly 
trapped him, riding in from both ends 
of an arroyo with Steve in between; 
but he rode up the steep side slope 
and got away in a shower of bullets. 

One day Red Kaber went to Lucero 
alone while his men hunted Steve far 
to the south in the Morena Hills. 
Steve circled back north, and at sun¬ 
down, near the rustlers’ camp at Rin- 
aldo Springs, he met Kaber coming 
from town. 

Steve was waiting, leaning against 
a rock. Kaber dismounted fifty yards 
away and walked forward slowly. The 
two had recognized each other in¬ 
stinctively. 

“Your hair’s plenty redder’n mine, 
Kaber,” said Steve mildly. 

“Is that what yuh came to tell me 
about?” growled Kaber. His twitching 
fingers crept inch by inch toward the 
holster on his thigh. 

“Take it easy, Red,” said Steve. 
“You did me a big favor once with¬ 
out knowin’ it, so I’ll call it quits if 
you high-tail it out o’ these parts 
pronto.” 

Kaber’s creeping fingers had reached 
his gun butt, and with a snarl he drew. 
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He led the way by a fraction of a 
second, and the Texan needed all his 
speed to save himself. Steve whipped 
his gun to a level and pulled the 
trigger with a single convulsive jerk. 
Kaber, hit dead center, lurched side¬ 
ways, and his bullet went wild. 

The fierce rustler boss kept his feet, 
trying to bring his wavering gun to 
bear on his enemy. Steve lunged, took 
the gun from Kaber’s limp hand, and 
laid him gently down. Three minutes 
later Kaber was dead. Steve left him 
there, where his pals would soon find 
him. 

That night Steve went to the ha¬ 
cienda. He crept up under cover of 
darkness, for the treacherous V-99 
vaqueros would probably pot-shoot 
him on sight. 

Juanita was alone in the spacious 
living room. She was startled, yet 
overjoyed, at the sight of Steve; she 
had been worried frantic over his 
safety during the week he had been 
out on the range. Manuel came in at 
her call. Steve told them of Kaber’s 
death. 

“This means the end of rustling 
till Diego gets a new leader,” said 
Manuel, pleased. “But why do you 
gamble with your life like this, 
amigo?” 

“To keep ’em busy, so they don’t 
have time for rustlin’,” answered 
Steve. “Prob’ly it won’t be long till I 
have a showdown with Diego. If I c’n 
get him, it’s the finish of the whole 
murderin’, crooked layout around 
here.” 

“Get Diego!” repeated Juanita, 
starting. 

“What’s the matter; you don’t care 
about him, do you?” asked Steve. 

“Of course not; I hate him. But you 
can’t get Diego—I feel it. You will 
only die.” 

“Always Diego!” Steve laughed. 
“He’s got you all buffaloed, as if he 
was more’n human! Well, soon I’ll 
put a bullet in this Diego, and see if 
he falls!” 

Manuel shook hands with Steve and 


left. When they were alone Juanita 
looked at the tall Texan intently. 
“Why do you do all this for me, 
Steve?” 

“Because I love you,” he answered 
quietly. 

Many men had told Juanita that, 
without effect. In Lucero they spoke 
of her as one without a heart. But 
this rugged, daredevil cowboy Who 
proved his affection with deeds in¬ 
stead of words, stirred her strangely, 
and his simple statement drew tears 
to her dark eyes. 

“Since that night?” she asked at 
last. 

“Yes.” 

“I have never loved, Steve. And 
now—I don’t know.” She twisted her 
slim hands nervously. “I miss you 
terribly, amigo. I am mad with worry 
over your safety, but whether it is 
love. . . .” 

“Don’t fret about that now,” Steve 
said gently. “Time enough to talk 
about it when we’re out of the woods. 
In the meantime—well, you can’t keep 
a man from hopin’.” 

He arose. It was time to go; gun¬ 
men might come searching this way. 
He made no attempt to kiss Juanita. 
He only pressed her hand gently and 
smiled down at her, all the stern fight¬ 
ing lines in his face smoothed away. 

Juanita’s soft good night was like 
a benediction. As Steve rode away, 
though he was in the most dangerous 
jam of his life, his heart was singing. 

T HE next day at sunset Steve 
topped a rise, saw a great cloud 
of dust in the distance and rode 
toward it. A huge milling herd of 
cattle was being bedded down for the 
night on a creek bank six miles from 
Lucero. Steve’s long, lonely waiting 
was over, and he whooped for joy 
and spurred forward as he realized 
it. The Flying Z, his spread—it had 
come at last! 

Steve rode into the trail camp as 
the trail crew was eating supper. 

“It’s Steve!” There was foreman 
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Bob, Shorty, Whistlin’ Jack, Slim, the 
whole dozen of them—his friends. 
They fell on the newcomer with those 
laughing blows and curses which were 
the only display of affection among 
men of their kind. 

After supper was over Steve said, 
“Boys, I’ve been playin’ target to a 
sneakin’ coyote, and I want a show¬ 
down with him tomorrow. This hom- 
bre’s top dog around here; he’s got a 
big outfit of tough guns, and I figger 
if I had somebody to sort of stand 
behind me to back up my play—” 

“Yo’re shore circle-herdin’ yore sub¬ 
ject plenty, Steve, but yuh don’t seem 
to get to the point,” drawled Bob, 
grinning. He was like the others, 
kindly, courteous, mild-spoken—and 
an unchained devil in a fight. On their 
turbulent ranch they fought rustlers, 
badmen, and marauding Yaquis for 
buckaroos’ wages, and when they went 
to town they fought for ^pleasure. 
Wild Tejanos —wild Texans all! 

“To hell with the details!” said 
Shorty. “Is there fightip’ in it?” 

“Yeah,” said Steve. 

Shorty whooped joyfully, and the 
others echoed. “That’s all we want to 
know!” 

A T noon the next day the Flying 
XTl Z trail herd poured into the 
shipping cars. Their job done, the 
Texans looked to their guns. Then 
they followed Steve down the street, 
ready for war. 

On they went to the Montes can-- 
tina. Diego was not there, nor were 
any of his gunmen there either. 

“Where’s Diego?” Steve demanded. 

“At the Vargas town house.” 

Steve led the way there, wondering. 
As they rode up to the house the 
front door opened and Juanita came 
out on Diego’s arm. The girl’s gray¬ 
haired old duena lingered in the back¬ 
ground. 

Steve said, “You’d better go, Juan¬ 
ita. I have something to say to Her¬ 
rera in private.” 

Diego grinned, as at some huge 


joke. “Speak then—there is nothing 
that the future Senora Herrera can¬ 
not hear.” 

“What does he mean, Juanita?” 
asked Steve. 

Juanita said, “I am going to marry 
Diego this afternoon.” 

Steve jerked as from a blow. “Why, 
you can’t mean that!” he exclaimed. 

“It’s true,” said Juanita. 

For Steve it was like the end of the 
world. “But you said you hated him!” 
he muttered desperately. 

Juanita’s lips parted as though she 
were about to speak. Then she sighed 
and shook her head slowly, her lovely 
face haggard and pale as death. 
“Please, let’s not talk about it,” she 
said. 

Diego’s heavy-lidded, glowing eyes 
made Steve think of some cruel jungle 
cat that had just caught its prey. 

“You don’t know much about wom¬ 
en, Senor Americano” Diego purred. 
“Don’t you understand that hate is 
often close to love? Deep in her heart 
she has loved me all the time” He 
pressed the girl’s arm possessively. 
“Si, querida?” 

Juanita nodded, her lips twitching. 

A dozen desperate questions whirled 
in Steve’s brain. Was she so fickle, 
then? Had her tender wdrds to him 
been false? In the face of all that 
had happened, this sudden marriage 
to Diego seemed monstrous, impossi¬ 
ble. But here were the facts, and all 
talk seeme'd useless now. 

Steve looked at the ground. “Reckon 
my friends and I’d better be going, 
then,” he said at last. “Come on, boys, 
the party’s off.” 

“But stay for the ceremony as my 
guest, senor,” urged Diego, with a 
sneering smile. “The alcalde will 
marry us in an hour. 

Steve ignored Diego, looked at 
Juanita for a long moment. Her face 
was as expressionless as a lovely ivory 
mask, but her eyes darted desper¬ 
ately. “I won’t be seein’ you again, 
Juanita,” he said. “Goo13 luck, and 
adios.” 
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“Adios” she whispered. 

Steve led his men to their horses 
without a backward glance. They rode 
out of Lucero. 

Steve said, “I won’t want to sell my 
share in the outfit now, Bob. Our 
business is all through here—let’s 
head back home right away.” 

“How about your showdown?” asked 
Shorty. 

“She’s marryin’ the homibre,” ex¬ 
plained Steve. “I can’t fight her hus¬ 
band-to-be, can I?” 

The Texans’ spirits were dampened 
by their loss of a good fight and by 
Steve’s sorrow. They had little to say 
as they rode. “Wonder where all that 
hombre’s gunmen was?” remarked one. 
“She looked awful sad and worried 
for a bride,” put in another. “The 
whole thing seems strange,” said a 
third. 

“Well, women are peculiar critters,” 
observed Whistlin’ Jack sagely. 

Steve heard nothing; he rode like 
a man in a dream, unconscious of 
everything but the pain in his heart. 

The road led past the V-99 ranch 
house, and the Texans kept on with¬ 
out stopping. But a hoarse cry came 
from the house. “Steve! Steve!” It 
was Manuel, crawling across the porch 
on his hands and knees. 

They stopped and ran inside. Man¬ 
uel’s head was battered and bloody, his 
bare feet charred with terrible burns, 
his face contorted with pain. “Thank 
God you’ve come, Steve!” he gasped. 
“Maybe it’s not too late!” 

“Get some bandages and things, 
boys,” said Steve. “What’s happened, 
Manuel?” Manuel told them while 
they treated his wounds. 

Diego had carried out his threat at 
last—he stopped asking Juanita, and 
simply took her. He and his swarm 
of gunmen had come to the V-99 that 
morning; again Juanita had scorn¬ 
fully refused his proposal, laughed 
fearlessly when he threatened her. 
Then Diego’s men seized Manuel, the 
girl’s oldest friend, and put him to 
the torture before Juanita’s eyes, with 


hot branding irons held against his 
feet. The vaquero endured it with 
locked lips, but Juanita could not 
bear it. Fearless for herself, she could 
not let another suffer for her. She 
screamed at them to stop, gave in, 
and signed a marriage agreement. 

After that Diego and his gang took 
Juanita away. One ruffian paused long 
enough to fire a quick, finishing shot 
at Manuel, but by a lucky chance the 
bullet only grazed Manuel’s head. 

Now the cowardly alcalde would 
perform the marriage ceremony as 
Diego commanded. Diego ruled here, 
his brazen, lawless will was the only 
law, no one could stop him except— 
“Except you, Steve!” Manuel finished. 
“You must kill Diego!” 

But Steve hesitated. “I saw her face 
to face, and she said nothing of this. 
If she didn’t want to marry him, why 
didn’t she speak then, so I could save 
her?” 

Manuel studied a moment, then un¬ 
derstanding dawned in his eyes. “You 
say none of his men were to be seen? 
Well, I know Diego! Don’t you see, 
he had them hidden in ambush, ready 
to shoot you and your men down. 
Juanita had to keep silent, under 
threat of death to you!” 

Steve’s puzzled brow cleared. “Of 
course, that’s it.” His entire being 
tingled, with a. fierce joy. Outwardly 
he was calm, but in his mind two 
words began throbbing like a pulse— 
kill Diego, kill Diego! 

“You’ll be all right now, Manuel. 
Come on boys—ride!” Shorty let out 
a whoop as they vaulted into their 
saddles and raced for Lucero. 

At the edge of town Steve pulled 
up sharply. “Slow now; watch for an 
ambush,” he warned. They went on 
slowly, watching both sides of the 
street with their hands on their guns. 

Their deliberate, silent advance had 
something deadly about it. Chattering 
loungers hushed as they passed, peons 
got out of their way. As they passed 
the alcalde’s office, the fat official came 
out, dressed in formal black. 
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“Where are you goin’?” demanded 
Steve. 

“To the Vargas house,” said the 
alcalde pompously, “to marry the sen- 
crita to Senor Herrera.” 

“Stay where you are,” snapped 
Steve. He beckoned to a small boy 
and handed him a coin. “Muchacho, 
go to Herrera and say for me there’ll 
be no wedding today. Tell him to get 
his men and be ready—I’m cornin’ 
for a talk with him.” 

The urchin nodded and dashed 
away. The alcalde drew himself up. 
“How dare you interfere?” he blus¬ 
tered. “Everything about the mar¬ 
riage is strictly legal and in order. 
The senorita has signed this marriage 
agreement.” He held up a paper. “I 
warn you, if you disturb the 
peace. . . 

Terrible rage swept over Steve. He 
leaped from the saddle and seized the 
alcalde by the collar, flung him face 
down into the dust. “You mealy- 
mouthed cur,” the young man snarled. 
“You help force her into Diego’s arms 
—you’d use your office for that!” His 
twitching hands fell on his gun butts. 

The alcalde read death in the Tex¬ 
an’s blazing eyes. He rose to his knees 
and begged frantically for his life, 
promised everything, agreed that the 
authorities would bring no charges 
against the Texans in case of a shoot¬ 
ing scrape. Steve mastered his fury 
and let go of his guns. 

The boy returned after delivering 
Steve’s message to Herrera at the 
Montes. He whispered to the alcalde. 
The trembling official turned to Steve 
and pleaded, “Don’t turn my town 
into a battlefield, senor. There’s no 
need of shedding innocent blood. Send 
all your men out of town, and Diego 
will send his. Then you and Diego can 
settle your differences alone.” 

“And what of Juanita?” 

“She is safe with Senora Garcia, her 
duena, at the Vargas house.” 

Steve’s friends warned him against 
treachery, protested against being 
cheated out of a good fight. But Steve 


said there was no need of getting 
them killed needlessly. He accepted 
the alcalde’s proposition, and the offi¬ 
cial sent a messenger in to the Montes. 

In a few minutes a score of heavily 
armed, swarthy men came riding. 
“These are all of Diego’s men,” said 
the alcalde. 

“S’pose he’s kept a couple of aces 
up his sleeve, Steve?” whispered Bob 
anxiously. 

“Then I’ll take care of them too,” 
said Steve. He silenced his friends’ 
protests and sent them on their way. 

The two groups rode out of town 
side by side. The Texans, although 
fewer in number, were cool and cheer¬ 
ful. Diego’s sullen gang eyed them 
savagely. 

“Looks like a ruction after all,” said 
Shorty hopefully. 

“Yeah, and it’s got to start on horse¬ 
back, too,” remarked Whistlin’ Jack. 
“Them greasers’ skittish broncs’ll 
start buckin’ at the first shot, and 
spoil their aim.” He began to whistle 
Lone Cowboy as though he had not a 
care in the world. 

When the riders were gone the 
alcalde said, “Senor, Diego is ready 
for you—he waits at the Montes can¬ 
tina, alone.” Then he lumbered away. 

Steve loosened his six-guns in the 
holster and went warily down the side 
of the street, slipping from one build¬ 
ing to the next silently as an Indian, 
watching everywhere. The cold fury 
that gripped him only made his mind 
more alert, his taut muscles more sure. 
The setting sun threw long shadows, 
and everything seemed deserted and 
quiet as death. 

Noiselessly Steve came to an open 
window where a man with a rifle 
waited. With a gasp of surprise the 
man threw his rifle to his shoulder. 
Steve whipped out his gun and fired. 
The man disappeared from the win¬ 
dow, and the rifle fell on the sill and 
slid out to the ground. 

The Texan smiled grimly ... he 
had expected treachery. He passed 
several more watchers at doors and 
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windows, but under his steely gaze 
they made no move. 

When he reached the deserted cabin 
next door to the cantina he was so 
intent on his goal that he did not look 
behind him. A creaking door warned 
him—he wheeled and leaped aside just 
as a shotgun roared. Steve staggered 
under a great shock as white-hot pain 
seared his side. He drew as he fell 
against the wall, and fired. 

The assassin doubled over his shot¬ 
gun and the second barrel’s charge 
went into the floor. Steve fired twice 
more to make sure, and a dark- 
bearded man tumbled down the steps 
and lay dead in the dust. Steve 
switched his other gun to the right- 
hand holster and staggered forward 
into the Montes cantina. 

“So, my work has been done for 
me!’’ mocked Diego. “I don’t even 
need to draw—you are a dead man 
now 1” 

Diego, lounging at the far end of 
the bar seemed alone in the cantina. 
But Steve felt sure there was a gun¬ 
man concealed somewhere; this snake 
wouldn’t ever fight man to man. He 
sucked in a deep breath, his, head 
clearing, and looked about. At the 
near end of the bar stood an empty 
wine-barrel; at the barrel’s edge a set 
of fingertips just showed, and the 
Texan knew Diego was not alone. 

Steve pulled himself erect by force 
of will and walked toward the barrel, 
facing Diego. He clutched at the bar 
with his left hand, and at the same 
instant he kicked out hard. The empty 
barrel went over and the hidden gun¬ 
man rolled out from under it. Diego 
snarled and drew. 

For the moment Steve’s hand was 
swift and steady again; he fired just 
as Diego cleared leather, and saw the 
latter reel backward. Steve then turned 
as the gunman who had been hidden 
leaped up, and sent the man down 
again with a bullet. Swinging back to 
face Diego, he saw the Mexican’s gun 
come up and spout fire. Then he emp¬ 
tied his .45 into Diego’s chest. 


He staggered out and down the 
street, dazed, his empty jgun dangling 
in his hand. A red mist hung before 
his eyes. He reeled blindly against a 
passerby. “Take me to the Vargas 
house,” he muttered. 

The peon grasped Steve gently. “Let 
us stop at the doctor’s first, seiior,” 
he said, and as he spoke, Steve went 
limp in the man’s arms. 

S TEVE came to in a bed in the 
Vargas house, his wounds dressed 
and the scent of ether in his nostrils. 
The doctor and Shorty were standing 
at his bedside. 

Shorty told of the fracas with the 
Herrera gang. “Them coyotes got on 
the prod, and we had to pacify ’em. 
Three of our Loys got hurt bad, but 
we blasted six of them hombres clean 
to the golden shore. They was locoed 
enough to ride skittish broncs to a 
gunfight.” 

Steve asked for Juanita. The old 
doctor said, “You are seriously hurt, 
senor. Seeing her now would only 
excite you. In a few days, perhaps.” 

The old, reckless grin flashed across 
Steve’s haggard face. With a muffled 
groan he raised himself on one elbow 
and said feebly, “The bullet to kill 
me ain’t been molded yet. Doc. Now 
will you send Juanita in here, or do 
I have to get up and look for her 
myself?” 

With a startled exclamation, the 
doctor went out with Shorty to fetch 
her. 

Presently Juanita came in alone. 
“Steve!” she said. Tears glistened in 
her dark eyes, yet she was smiling. 
She knelt at the bedside and stroked 
his hair. He called her name and 
groped for her hand. 

“You must get well—you must live, 
Steve, for me!” she whispered. Her 
lovely face drew nearer, her warm 
red lips pressed to his, clung thrill- 
ingly, tenderly. It was not a kiss of 
death this time—it was a kiss of life, 
of love. Steve Rolph’s fondest dreams 
had come true. 



Marion’s Option 

By Lawrence A. Keating 


Life had suddenly become mighty complicated for Marion and Jerry, for the girl had 
innocently brought the wrath of the law down upon her pretty head. But Jerry 
wasn’t a deputy for nothing, and he rode away pronto to get the hombre who had 
threatened to mar his future happiness with the girl he loved. 


B EFORE her foam-flecked pinto 
pony came to a full stop, Mar¬ 
ion Poole had sprung from the 
saddle, tossed her reins over the 
beast’s ears and was running with 
lithe grace toward the low-roofed 
stoop of the Triple B ranch house 
that stood disconsolate and lonely on 


a wide stretch of somber gray range. 

“Jerry!” she called excitedly. “Jerry! 
Jerry Bayer!” 

Boots sounded inside and at the 
screen door appeared a tall, straight 
figure. Sandy hair always tousled and 
awry gave Bayer the look of a mis- 
ch ; evous, freckle-faced boy; but the 
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nickeled under-sheriff’s badge pinned 
on his shirt and the sinewy nut-brown 
forearms, showing where his denim 
sleeves were rolled back, marked the 
tanned ranch owner a man of perhaps 
twenty-three. 

He held a cup of steaming coffee 
in one hand. Recognizing the slender, 
eager-eyed girl in a fresh gingham 
print frock, with her dark hair wind¬ 
blown over her forehead and down 
the smooth nape of her neck, Jerry 
broke into a broad grin. 

“Marion!” He thrust open the screen 
door and hurried toward her. Sud¬ 
denly remembering the cup, he turned 
back to deposit it on the floor of the 
stoop. When he straightened again he 
was in time to catch her impetuous, 
flying figure in his arms. 

“I’ve sold it, Jerry!” she panted 
happily. “I—I’ve sold your Triple B!” 

Bayer started. He peered at her, his 
look carrying incredulity and amaze¬ 
ment. “You sold my spread?” 

“Yes! And nbw we can leave poky 
old Alleposa at last! I won’t have 
to clerk in Sam Hinkle’s musty 
hotel any longer. And—and we can 
get that perfectly lovely diamond 
ring at Turner’s jewelry store that 
we’ve wanted so long, and be married. 
We can go to your Uncle Bert’s 
ranch in Wyoming and he can fire 
that thief of a Bensinger, the super¬ 
intendent, and you can manage—” 

“Wait!” He shook her gently, in¬ 
sistently, while his gray eyes deep¬ 
ened their mystified expression. “You 
actually did sell my ranch, the Triple 
B, then? But who bought it?” 

With a hand pressed to her bosom 
as if to slow the racing of her heart, 
Marion Poole uttered a happy, tri¬ 
umphant laugh. Her warm brown eyes 
danced in ecstasy as she nodded with 
such vigor that glossy chestnut hair 
suddenly rippled downward to obscure 
her vision. Laughing still, she flung 
it back with a careless toss of her 
head. 

“A man named Jack Wallace. Yes¬ 
terday when he registered at the hotel 


he asked where there was good graz¬ 
ing land for sale. Of course I told 
him right off about yours. So he rode 
out to see it and this morning paid 
me a hundred dollars to sign a five- 
day option. He—he didn’t know when 
he could come to complete the deal, 
but wanted to make sure of the ranch. 
He’ll be here sometime today. 

“Just think!” she exclaimed, her 
piquant oval face flushed with exul¬ 
tation. “After a year and a half of 
waiting, the Triple B is sold at last! 
It means you—we—can be married 
and go to your uncle’s spread. He’ll 
fire that Bensinger person and make 
you manager. I took reservations on 
Number 8 at midnight tonight, and 
I paid Abe Turner the hundred dol¬ 
lars on the ring, and I told Tom 
Farley, the justice of the peace, he 
can marry us just a few hours from 
now, and—” 

“But Marion, hold on! How could 
you sell the Triple B? You don’t 
own it —I do!” 

She drew her hands from his and 
began to rearrange her glinting mass 
of hair. “Pooh, what of that? Would 
you have me lose the only customer 
we’ve had all this time?” But watch¬ 
ing his face, Marion slowly assumed 
a puzzled look. “Aren’t you glad 
about it? Why, Jerry Bayer, what’s 
wrong?” 

He swallowed hard and turned 
away. Instantly the girl ran after him 
and clutched his arm. “Gosh!” Bayer 
groaned in deep dismay. “I—I sold 
the Triple B to Heck Stevens an hour 
ago!” 

Marion blinked. She started to smile 
as if she thought him joking. Then 
she flashed him a sharply penetrating 
look, while the merest ghost of a 
frown flashed across her smooth fore¬ 
head. Her face slowly drained of 
blood; but with a quick shrug the 
girl brightened anew. 

“You made a deal with Heck Stev¬ 
ens? That’s odd. But it won’t make 
any difference, except the sale to Mr. 
Wallace is off then. The main thing 
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Is that the spread is sold at last. I’m 
so happy! Because it means so much 
to us, and we can be mat - —” 

“But don’t you realize?” he cut in 
worriedly. “Marion, you’ve sold prop¬ 
erty you didn’t own. That’s wrong; 
it’s against the law. My dear, you 
could be sent to the penitentiary for 
swindling!” 

She stared at him in startled dis¬ 
belief that slowly changed to panic. 
Cold fingers seemed to close around 
her heart. Uttering a low fearful 
gasp, she swayed as from sudden 
dizziness and groped for support. In 
the nick of time Bayer sprang for¬ 
ward to catch her in his arms. 

“I—I’m all right,” Marion protested 
weakly. But she was grateful when 
he drew her close and held her trem¬ 
bling body, until the first terrific 
shock of realization passed away. 

The throb of nearing hoofs caused 
both of them to look up. Marion 
daubed a filmy mite of handkerchief 
to her eyes, blinked, and stared an 
instant at the approaching horseman. 
Then her hand shot out to grasp 
Bayer’s wrist. 

“It’s Mr. Wallace!” she ejaculated. 
“Oh, Jerry, what shall we do?” 

“Wallace? The hombre who bought 
the option?” At her quick nod he 
squinted reflectively. “Er — leave 
everything to me, Marion. I reckon 
this thing can be patched up some¬ 
how. It’s got to be. How much did 
you agree to for the spread?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

He nodded. “Same price Heck 
Stevens paid me. It’s lucky I have 
the cash in my pocket right this min¬ 
ute. Now don’t worry. And try not to 
look scared, Marion—smile!” 

She strove valiantly to do so, but 
her wan effort betrayed harried un¬ 
certainty as she watched Jack Wal¬ 
lace swing from his saddle and stride 
forward. A short, dark-mustached man 
in brown corduroys, he moved with 
nervous, jerky confidence. The muz¬ 
zle of a six-gun showed below the 
^kirt of his coat as he came to a halt 


before them. Wallace shoved the 
Stetson back on his head, rubbed his 
rather sharp nose, and nodded curtly. 

“Reckon yo’re the tenant on this 
here spread, Mister? Prob’ly Miss 
Poole told yuh I got an option to 
buy it. Well, I’m here to pay the 
principal an’ take the place. How soon 
can yuh vacate?” 

Jerry did not answer at once, but 
with a gesture invited the new arrival 
to seat himself on the stoop. Marion, 
he noted, watched first Wallace’s 
face, then his. Her red lips were 
quivering. 

“I’m sorry, but there seems to be 
a little mix-up,” the rancher began 
hesitantly. “Reckon I’ll have to pay 
back that hundred dollars you gave 
for the option.” 

“Pay it back?” The other scowled 
from Jerry to the girl. “Why, no yuh 
won’t. I’m buyin’ the place. Come to 
take possession right away if I can.” 

Bayer shook his head. “The fact is, 
the spread belongs to me, or rather, 
it did. I sold it awhile ago to Heck 
Stevens.” 

Wallace muttered an exclamation as 
he jerked up from the stoop. His dark, 
quick-moving eyes showed him deeply 
puzzled. “Yuh mean to say this gal 
doesn’t own the place? But she sold 
it to me!” 

Marion nodded guiltily. “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Wallace, really I am. You see—” 

“Sorry?” His voice had a hard ring. 
“What kind of a gyp scheme yuh 
two running, anyhow? Takin’ money 
under false pretenses, eh?” 

“Hold on. We can adjust this to 
suit you, I’m sure.” Jerry drew out 
a thick wad of bills that made Jack 
Wallace blink. “Suppose I return the 
money for your option? That will 
square matters so you haven’t lost 
anything.” 

He peeled off a hundred-dollar note 
and extended it. But with a curse the 
other struck his hand away. He 
stepped close to the alarmed girl, 
who tried to meet hiB accusing eyes 
but could not. “I tell yuh I want 
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this spread, not the hundred dollars! 
Young lady, this is a swindle, nothin’ 
but a deliberate swindle! Of all the—” 

“Wait a minute! I tell you again 
I’ve sold the ranch already. You can’t 
get it. So why not be reasonable? 
Here’s your money. You haven’t lost 
anything, have you?” 

The visitor snapped around, his 
face purpling with anger. “Don’t yuh 
talk to me!” Wallace roared. “By 
gosh, I’ll see what’s to be done about 
this here outrage!” He whirled back 
to Marion and seized her arm. “Yuh 
come along to town, young lady. I’ll 
shore have the law on yuh plenty for 
this!” 

With a sharp lunge Bayer jerked 
the fellow’s hand free of Marion’s 
arm. Wallace fell back. His other 
hand swished aside his corduroy 
jacket to grip the hard black butt of 
his holstered gun. For a brief second 
it seemed as if he would draw and 
shoot the unarmed Jerry where he 
stood. But slowly the stranger’s eyes 
took on a glint of cunning and his 
hand fell away/ 

“Say, ain’t that a lawman’s star 
yo’re wearin’?” 

Jerry frowned at the nickeled 
badge. “Yes.” 

“All right, then! Arrest this gal. 
Yuh know what she’s done !” 

Silence fell as the rancher shifted 
weight, scowling down at the dusty 
toes of his riding boots. “But this 
isn’t a robbery or a shootin’, and you 
got to have a warrant to arrest any¬ 
body for fraud or takin’ money under 
false pretenses.” 

“Tryin’ to let her off so she can 
escape, eh? Young feller, either yuh 
sell me the ranch accordin’ to the 
terms o’ this here option”—he waved 
a paper under Jerry’s nose—“or else 
take this gal to town an’ I will swear 
out a warrant!” 

Again the chill struck Marion 
Poole’s heart, and with' lips pressed 
worriedly, she watched the face of 
the man who for the last year and 
a half she had planned to marry. At 


last, uttering a deep sigh of resigna¬ 
tion, she turned toward her pinto 
pony ten yards away. “I guess we’ll 
have to go with him, Jerry.” 

He stared at her retreating back. 
Yes, they would have to go. . . . 

Without a word Jerry turned, 
picked up the untasted cup of coffee 
and disappeared inside the ranch 
house. Before he emerged Bayer 
donned a calfskin jacket, sombrero 
and forty-five. He strode to the corral 
where he roped and saddled a tawny 
mustang, and while the others waited, 
mounted, he led the animal out of the 
enclosure. After replacing the gate 
bars, Jerry swung into the saddle and 
silently started with them toward 
Alleposa, twelve miles distant. 

Jack Wallace kept his own counsel 
as he fumbled for a corncob pipe, 
filled and lighted it. But his hard, 
unfriendly eyes played from Marion 
Poole to young Bayer, and from his 
thin lips from time to time dropped 
half-audible grumbling phrases: 

“Swindlers! Damned outrage, that’s 
what it is. I’ll show that gal she 
can’t make a fool outa me!” 

Jerry, riding close beside Marion, 
could think of nothing to say. His 
eyes strove to carry encouragement, 
but the deep anxiety on his face 
belied it. The girl clerk in Sam 
Hinkle’s Commercial Hotel rode with 
a heavy heart, scarcely able to credit 
her senses. She was going back to 
Alleposa to be arrested for taking 
money under false pretenses! 

A brief half hour ago she had 
ridden from town with eagerness 
welling in her breast—eagerness and 
anticipation to give Jerry Bayer the 
news for which they had waited so 
long. Marion brushed a hand over 
her eyes, almost as if she wanted to 
wipe away the awfulness of this 
thing she had done. Of course she 
had not dreamed that signing the 
option to Jack Wallace could amount 
to so much! 

Why, she had not intended cheat¬ 
ing anyone, but only to make certain 
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that Wallace, searching for ranch 
land to buy, should meet Jerry Bayer, 
who had long wanted to sell. Jerry 
desired to liquidate so that he might 
leave for his uncle’s in Wyoming to 
become superintendent of the far- 
flung Bar 30. 

Jerry’s uncle mentioned in almost 
every letter that he feared his present 
manager, Bensinger, was secretly 
stealing cattle and money. Marion 
recalled a few lines of a recent letter: 

I’ll have to fire Bensinger, as I can’t 
rest easy with the hombre around. 
What I need is a young fellow like 
yourself, who knows steers and who 
can be trusted. I’m getting on in years 
and the place will be yours some day 
anyhow. 

But land and beef prices here had 
been so low of late that Bayer had 
been unable to sell his Triple B for 
any reasonable price. And, he de¬ 
clared, he would not care to leave 
for Wyoming until he could afford to 
take Marion as his wife. 

They rode down the wide, unpaved 
main street of Alleposa, drawing rein 
at length before the red-painted sheet- 
iron jail. “Let’s get inside quick,” 
Jerry urged. “There’ll be a crowd 
around in no time.” 

Just then Tom Farley, local justice 
of the peace, came rolling along the 
plank sidewalk, his peculiar gait 
prompted by the man’s great girth. 
Farley slowed, his face thrust for¬ 
ward. 

“Wall” he boomed in a vibrant 
bass. “Are yuh all set for the weddin’, 
Marion? . . . Hey, Tex!” he roared. 
“Tell folks I’m gonna perform a 
hitchin’ ceremony here right off, 
joinin’ Marion Poole and our 
esteemed citizen, Jerry Bayer, in the 
holy rivets o’ matrimony!” 

The girl sprang quickly from her 
saddle and ran to Farley. “Oh, Tom,” 
she gasped tremulously. “I—you see— 
oh, please, Tom, don’t tell people. 
Not now!” 

“G’wan, yuh only get married once, 


don’t yuh? Wal, some folks make it 
two-three times, but I hope yuh won’t, 
Marion. . . . Hey, Art! Go tell Sam 
Hinkle he’s goin’ to lose his purty 
clerk on account of she’s gettin’ mar¬ 
ried. Find out if we can hold it in 
his hotel lobby. I—” 

Jerry Bayer clapped a hand over 
the man’s ample mouth. “Tom,” he 
begged, “you’ve got this all wrong. 
Wait a minute, won’t you?” 

Looking hurt, Farley removed the 
hand. “What’s that?” He stared from 
the youth to the girl. “Yuh busted 
up already? But Marion told me 
she’d sold yore spread for yuh, and 
I should get ready to splice yuh two, 
and yuh’d leave on yore honeymoon 
tonight, and—” 

“So that was the scheme!” Jack 
Wallace interposed harshly. “Look 
here, are yuh the justice of the peace? 
Then give me a warrant for this girl’s 
arrest. She sold me an option on a 
ranch she didn’t own. That’s takin’ 
money under false pretenses. Crim¬ 
inal, ain’t it?” 

Bayer seized Farley’s flabby arm and 
hurried him inside the jail office. Mar¬ 
ion and Wallace followed after. The 
girl noticed bald Sam Hinkle, her em¬ 
ployer in the Commercial Hotel, trot¬ 
ting across the street, and ten or 
twelve other individuals, each wearing 
a broad, knowing grin, hurrying near. 
Farley’s summons had caused word to 
pass from mouth to mouth, and with 
the irrepressible curiosity of human¬ 
kind, Alleposa citizens gathered from 
stores and saloons that lined the single 
thoroughfare of the prairie town. 

“Tom, please tell people they can’t 
come in!” Marion begged worriedly. 
“And—and close the door. Oh, it’s all 
a mistake, don’t you see? There isn’t 
going to be any wedding!” 

The two-hundred-pound justice of 
the peace stared at her for an instant. 
Then Farley lurched his great frame 
to the door. “There ain’t goin’ to be 
no weddin’, folks,” he boomed out. 
“Reckon Marion and Jerry had a 
scrap.” He slammed the door. 
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Turning again, Farley regarded 
them puzzledly. “H’m,” Tom mut¬ 
tered, and waddled to a chair. “Now 
what’s this talk about a warrant?” 

Jack Wallace immediately voiced 
his complaint. Deputy Bayer explained 
as best he could that of course Marion 
had intended no harm, but in her 
eagerness to do him a favor and to 
do Wallace one, had overstepped the 
letter of the law. Farley scowled as 
he matched his big thumbs and 
nodded. 

“I want her jailed!” sharply in¬ 
sisted Jack Wallace. 

Marion sat, white-faced, watching 
with apprehension that would not be 
stilled. At length the justice of the 
peace leaned to pat her small hand. 
“Sorry, Marion, but it looks like I 
got to issue that there warrant. Can’t 
help myself.” 

Tom Farley looked at her an in¬ 
stant with sympathy and regret in 
his honest blue eyes; then he waddled 
to the desk that stood against one 
wall and silently made out a paper. 
He accepted a fee from Wallace and 
handed the warrant to Jerry Bayer. 
The formality of her arrest was ac¬ 
complished. 

Gray spots swam before the girl’s 
eyes. She was actually a prisoner of 
the law, arrested by the man she ex¬ 
pected to marry! She sighed and, 
clenching her small fists, stared dully 
at the floor. 

“Now Tom,” Jerry said in a low, 
grim tone, “how about bail? I’ll supply 
cash to any amount you name that’s 
in reason.” 

“Good idea! I’ll fix bail at a hun¬ 
dred bucks. No— Hold on!” he 
snapped at Jack Wallace who started 
at once to protest. “That maybe ain’t 
much money, but man, there’s no 
chance of this gal tryin’ to beat town 
—not the slightest. That’s the court 
order,” Tom stated firmly. “Them as 
don’t like it can get out.” 

Wallace grumbled something under 
his breath. “Look here,” Jerry offered 
placatingly, “why not let me return 


your hundred dollars? It won’t do you 
any good to prosecute this girl.” 

The man stopped near the door. 
Again the shrewd light played in his 
eyes and the lean fingers of one hand 
rubbed his purplish chin reflectively. 
“Nope, won’t take it,” Wallace finally 
stated. 

He started to open the door, but 
paused and said, “Well—I tell yuh, 
Bayer, I want that land an’ stock. Aim 
to pick up two or three small ranches 
an’ make a big cattle development here. 
If I lose yore spread my whole 
scheme’s knocked into a busted straw¬ 
berry box. Yuh can’t blame me for 
bein’ mad, can yuh?” he asked in a 
whining tone. 

“But I’m willin’ to give yuh a chance 
to patch this thing up, on one condi¬ 
tion. Get yore spread back from that 
feller Stevens yuh sold it to this morn- 
in’. Go to him, tell him about this here 
trouble. Maybe offer him extra money 
to sell it back to yuh. Then come to 
me and we’ll make a deal. If I get the 
ranch I won’t have no charge left 
against this gal.” 

Bayer looked from Marion to Wal¬ 
lace, then to Tom Farley, listening., 
with interest. He swallowed hard. “I’ll 
do it—I’ll manage it somehow if I pos¬ 
sibly can!” 

There was a babble of voices from 
the crowd outside the jail, who were 
waiting impatiently for Marion and 
Jerry to emerge. Tom Farley saw the 
troubled expressions on their faces 
and made a gestured suggestion. “Go 
out the back way.. Them gossips’d pick 
yuh to pieces like a buzzard picks a 
chicken. 

“I won’t say anythin’ about the war¬ 
rant. I’ll just make out yuh aim to be 
married later on, and I’m to do the job. 
But I reckon the secret’s out now,” he 
added ruefully as he peered through 
the open door, then quickly closed it 
again. “That feller .Wallace is a-tellin’ 
all he knows right this minute!” 

They hurried out the rear entrance 
to the jail, leaving Farley to repair the 
damage as best he could. Jerry Bayer 
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went with Marion a roundabout way to 
the back door of the Commercial Hotel 
where he stopped. 

“You go to your room and wait. I’ll 
ride out to Heck Stevens’ place and do 
my best to buy back the Triple B. Then 
we’ll sell it to Wallace and we’ll still 
be rid of the place and money ahead.” 

He turned to go, but she clutched 
his arm. “Jerry! You never got along 
with Heck and he doesn’t like you. 
He’ll surely demand more money for 
the place than he paid. Where are you 
going to get that extra cash?” 

His face darkened as he realized the 
truth of this. Heck Stevens was a hard- 
dealing, penurious rancher. He would 
demand a premium; there was not the 
slightest doubt of it. Jerry shifted 
weight. “Well—uh, Tom Farley’s going 
to loan me five hundred. He whispered 
that he would. 

“I’ll manage somehow,” he ended 
determinedly. “I’ve got to. You stay in 
your room, Marion, so folks can’t ask 
you all kinds of embarrassing ques¬ 
tions, and I’ll be back in an hour or 
so. Gosh, this has got to turn out right. 
It’s got to!” 

He was gone along the passageway 
from the alley to the main street. Pale 
with apprehension, Marion entered the 
hotel. As she passed out of the kitchen 
into the lobby, Sam Hinkle, the plump, 
fussy proprietor, came in the front 
door. He carried in one hand a small 
bundle of mail which evidently he had 
just obtained at the post office in the 
Acme General Store. 

“Well, well, Marion, this is too bad!” 
the little man panted sympathetically. 
“But I know you don’t want to talk 
about it, so—tchk! here, I’ve some 
mail for you.” He sorted it quickly. 
“Nope, it’s for young Bayer. You want 
to take it?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hinkle. I’ll give 
it to Jerry when he comes back.” 

Slipping the letter into the pocket 
, of her dress, Marion hurried up the 
rubber-treaded stairway as three men 
entered the hotel from the main street. 
She wanted to hide herself, to avoid 


meeting anyone until this awful thing 
had been straightened out, until she 
was released from the custody of the 
bail bond. 

Shame and contrition flooded over 
her as she reached her own small 
room on the third floor and, with a 
choking sob, flung herself on the bed. 
How could she have done such a thing 
as to sign that option? Why, she 
should have known better. It was 
fraud, it was plain stealing! 

But of course her motive had been 
honest; it was indeed a queer quirk 
of fate that after a year and a half 
of trying, Jerry Bayer was suddenly 
able to sell the Triple B Ranch to 
either of two buyers. And as luck 
would have it, he had sold to Heck 
Stevens before Marion could apprise 
him of Jack Wallace’s offer. 

An hour dragged slowly past. Grad¬ 
ually the nineteen-year-old girl had 
calmed, but the heaviness of dread 
remained in her heart and as she 
clenched and unclenched her slender 
fingers spasmodically, she pondered 
what would be Heck Stevens’ decision. 
The man was crotchety of temper and 
had few friends. 

Something deep in her being kept 
the girl fearful. Suppose Heck re¬ 
fused to sell the Triple B at any 
price? Jack Wallace was a hard man 
and determinedly vengeful. It would 
mean that she, Marion Poole, would 
be sent to the penitentiary! 

It was dark outside. Rising, the girl 
began to pace her room, but of a 
sudden she stopped. Her small fists 
clenched at her sides and a look of 
decision came to her face. Remem¬ 
brance of her pinto pony still tied 
at the hitch-rail before the jail had 
flashed a suggestion. It was hard to 
wait here inactive; it was nerve- 
wracking. Yes, she would do it! 

She would ride out toward Heck 
Stevens’ ranch to meet Jerry, so as 
to learn at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment the outcome of his errand. 
Marion began to change her gingham 
dress for riding trousers and boots. 
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Quickly she donned a pongee blouse 
and knotted a scarf about her throat. 
As she was reaching into the closet 
for a leather jacket, the sound of 
heavy steps in the hall made her 
pause, listening. 

Someone lurched heavily against 
her door. Marion stood taut a fraction 
of a second, but the swift flash of 
fear was gone as quickly as it came. 
The instinct of long training in mat¬ 
ter-of-fact Western ways made her 
step lithely to the door and turn the 
knob. 

The crouched form of a man top¬ 
pled through the opening to sprawl 
full length on the floor. 

The girl uttered a frightened cry. 
But almost before it had left her lips 
she recognized in the rays of the oil 
lamp on the nearby table—Jerry 
Bayer. 

She stared at him with apprehen¬ 
sion welling so hotly in her breast 
that she could not breathe nor utter 
a word. Then, gasping, she dropped 
on her knees at his side. Her fingers 
touched his tousled sandy hair and 
she drew back horrified. They were 
sticky with red blood. 

Marion sprang to the washstand, 
where she poured clear, cold water 
into the bowl. Bringing it back, she 
daubed a towel into the liquid and 
applied it to the wound. It was a 
short scalp groove and bore an ugly 
look. But with her lips pressed to 
fight off the nausea, that assailed her, 
Marion bathed the hurt man’s forehead 
and face. 

“Jerry! Jerry!” she called in a tone 
of anxiety. “Jerry, speak to me!” 

His eyes fluttered and at last re¬ 
mained open as he stared dazedly. 
After a moment he came to realiza¬ 
tion of his whereabouts. “They—they 
held me up!” he gasped in a hoarse 
voice. “The money. ...” 

Marion kept one end of the towel 
pressed to his wound while she bent 
low. “Who held you up, Jerry? What 
happened?” 

He waited for strength to ebb back. 


“I was riding out near the creek. 
Clear Creek—you know, three miles 
from town. Two masked hombres held 
me up. I fought, but they plugged me. 
I must have been out quite awhile. 
They got the cash, fifty-five hundred 
dollars, my money and Tom Farley’s. 
But I—I think I wounded one of 
’em!” he panted hopefully. 

Marion straightened. “Jerry, hold 
that towel to your head. I’m going 
for Doc Preston. I’ll be right back!” 
She ran to the door and stepped into 
the hotel corridor. 

But as she hurried toward the stair¬ 
way, heavy voices floated to her ears 
from a nearby room. It occurred to 
the anxious girl to send whoever was 
there for the Alleposa practitioner, so 
that she would not be forced to leave 
Bayer alone until Dr. Preston arrived. 

Marion retraced her steps. But as 
she neared the door through which 
the voices floated, it closed with a 
bang, as though someone had kicked 
it shut. 

The girl debated swiftly. She was 
about to start again for the stairway 
when an electric thrill shot through 
her whole being, causing her to stand 
tense, scarcely breathing. 

. take my split and get out. 
I’ll send the doc to see yuh, Heck, 
and yo’re gonna be all right. But I 
got to leave quick!” 

The doorknob turned. Marion shrank 
back against the corridor wall. But 
the trembling, panicky voice of Heck 
Stevens made the stranger inside hesi¬ 
tate. “Ben, you can’t go off an’ leave 
me! For God’s sake, call Doc Preston. 
Oh!” Stevens _ moaned. “Look, I’m 
bleedin’ to death. I’m—” 

His words were drowned in a harsh 
snarl and there came to the girl’s 
ears the sound of a palm smacking 
over Heck’s mouth. Marion, her face 
pale, her pulse drumming loudly in 
her ears, seized the doorknob and 
shoved inward. 

She halted with one foot on the 
threshhold, the other in the corridor. 
Her brown eyes widened and her red, 
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curving lips glistened moistly in the 
lamplight as she stared first at the 
blood-smeared man on the bed, then 
at the startled figure of Jack Wallace. 

He was first to regain his wits. His 
right hand swished the skirt of his 
coat back and the bluish forty-five 
seemed to leap into his fist like a live 
thing. With a little cry Marion 
charged. 

Although he was sixty pounds 
heavier, the force of her bold on¬ 
slaught hurled him back against the 
dresser. She fought to grasp the barrel 
of his gun and suddenly felt it be¬ 
tween her fingers. In desperation she 
clung, burrowing her face against the 
lapels of Wallace’s corduroy coat to 
avoid the succession of vicious blows 
from his hard left fist. 

Of a sudden the man wrenched free. 
His weapon exploded with a terrific 
crashing sound that made the entire 
room reel before the girl’s eyes and 
brought acrid fumes of burned powder 
to her nostrils. A hot sensation sprang 
from her upper arm, the bullet’s im¬ 
pact causing her to sprawl over the 
legs of Heck Stevens on the bed. 

The door shot inward. “Drop that 
gun!” 

Wallace tried to bring his weapon 
to bear on the new aggressor. And it 
did explode again, but harmlessly, as 
a square fist took the ranch buyer 
under his sharply pointed chin. He 
lifted on his heels, swayed back and 
toppled heavily to the floor. 

“IT ERE, Marion—swallow this.” 

£ 1 . The whiskey stung her senses 
to new life. Dizziness receded and she 
sat up in startled bewilderment. Why, 
she was in her own room again, in her 
own bed, and there was no sign what¬ 
ever of Jack Wallace and Heck 
Stevens. 

“Jerry! V/here are they?” 

“This Jack Wallace is the Eensinger 
that’s been managin’ the Bar 30 Ranch 
in Wyoming. Savvy? Accordin’ to 
Uncle Bert’s letter—which Hinkle 
gave you and you dropped on the floor 


here—he caught Bensinger stealin’ 
payroll money and aimed to have him 
pinched, but he got away. 

“Knowing I wanted to sell out, he 
came here and slickered you into 
giving him that option on my Triple 
B. Then he schemed with Stevens for 
Heck to buy my ranch. Bensinger, 
alias Jack Wallace, then demanded 
the place by the terms of his option. 
That forced me to try to buy back 
from Stevens, since I had to get you 
out of this money-on-false-pretenses 
trouble. Do you see?” 

He stopped for breath and, reaching 
over, took both her small hands in 
his large, bronzed ones. “Stevens and 
Wallace held me up. Each was to get 
half the loot. That would be like a 
rebate and would make the cost of 
my place to Stevens only twenty-five 
hundred instead of five thousand dol¬ 
lars. And Wallace, or Bensinger, was 
twenty-five hundred and some revenge 
to the good. 

“Add the five hundred I borrowed 
from Tom Farley, and it was a slick 
deal all around. But it went wrong 
when I wounded Stevens. Bensinger 
brought Heck to his room for Doc 
Preston to see, as he was afraid Heck 
might die. But he won’t. 

“Shucks!” Bayer made a gesture as 
if to dismiss the whole subject; then 
his eyes encountered the letter again. 
He grinned. “Tom Farley and Sam 
Hinkle and Abe Turner are waitin’ in 
the hall. Shall I let ’em in?” 

Her silken brows gathered puz- 
zledly. “What for, Jerry?” 

“Why, Uncle Bert’s letter says he 
wants me to take over his spread right 
away. Which means we’ve got to get 
married and leave on Number 8 at 
midnight. You know, Marion, I’ve had 
a sort of option on you for a year 
and a half. Sure hope you don’t go 
back on it, ’cause I’m anxious to—” 

“Take over the property? Oh, 
Jerry,” she breathed, her eyes shining, 
her red lips tantalizingly close to his, 
“don’t delay! Your option is better 
than mine was; yours will work!” 



In the dead of night Deputy Dorothy tet out upon her sleuthing activities, confident 
that she could bring a criminal to justice. But Dorothy’s blue eyes were never meant 
for tracking bandits, and she willingly surrendered both her star and her heart to 
someone who would guard and cherish them. 


I T was past midnight when the 
engine of the Limited pulled up 
opposite the water tank. Behind 
the panting monster of iron and 
steel and brass stretched a line of 
coaches, their darkened windows in¬ 
dicative of tranquilly sleeping passen¬ 
gers. The only visible light was that 
which seeped through the ventilators 
of the express car; that is, of course, 
excepting the headlight that flooded 
the tracks before the halted train, and 
the lantern of the flagman which 
bobbed fitfully behind it. 

The fireman, standing high on the 
tender, swung the water hose over the 
trap in the tank and yanked the lever. 
Down in the cab, the engineer relaxed 
on his cushioned seat and tamped 
fresh tobacco into his pipe bowl. 

In the diffused moonlight of an 
overcast sky a lithe figure mounted 
silently to the platform of the engine 
and crouched against the front of the 


tender so as to remain invisible to 
the fireman above. The man was 
dressed in dark clothing, and a mask 
of some dark material covered that 
part of his face below the glinting 
eyes. In his hand he held a blue- 
barreled Colt. 

The engineer drew a match from 
his overalls pocket and leaned over 
to scratch it on the grating. In the 
act of applying the flame to the 
tobacco he glanced up, and the match 
fluttered from his fingers. 

The bandit rose swiftly and flung 
a hasty glance toward the fireman 
who was standing with his back to 
the cab, busy with the stream of 
water. Making a menacing motion 
with the gun, the bandit took two 
swift strides forward, and in the next 
second had snapped one steel loop 
of a pair of handcuffs on the left 
wrist of the engineer. The other he 
fastened about a steam pipe. The 
weapon threatened again, enjoining 
continued silence; then the masked 
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man melted into the shadows behind 
the boiler on the left side of the cab. 

The fireman cut off the flow, swung 
the hose away from the train, closed 
the trap, and scrambled down over 
the coal. 

“All right, Tom,” he called to his 
mate. Then he caught sight of the 
steel band about the engineer’s wrist, 
and snapped erect. A figure material¬ 
ized from the gloom behind him, and 
the blued-steel barrel of the Colt 
came down upon his skull with a dull 
thud. The fireman slumped to the 
deck like a sack of wet bran. 

“You damn dirty coward!” blazed 
the engineer, and lunged at the 
bandit. 

The handcuffs brought him up and 
threw him off balance. When he had 
recovered it was to find the muzzle 
of the Colt boring into his back. 

“You keep your yap shut and do as 
I say. Whistle in your flag. I’m goin’ 
to uncouple behind the express car. 
If you try any funny business, you 
won’t live to brag about it.” 

The bandit dropped to the ground 
and ran silently to the rear of the 
express car. He heard the four blasts 
of the whistle and caught the bob of 
the lantern to the rear as the flagman 
started for the end of the train. 
Quickly the masked man separated 
the air hose and uncoupled. Before 
the trainman had reached the rear 
coach, he was climbing the steps to 
the engine cab. 

“Get goin’,” he ordered briefly. The 
engineer glared at him from his seat 
in the cab. The bandit cocked his 
revolver, and the double click sounded 
very ominous. “I said get goin’,” he 
repeated grimly. 

Reluctantly the engineer released 
the air and tugged at the throttle. 
Engine, tender, and express car moved 
slowly ahead. 

Five miles farther on the bandit 
nodded curtly to the engineer. 

“All right; stop her,” he ordered. 
Then as the lightened train came to a 
halt: “You know the messenger?” 


“No,” answered the engineer slowly. 

“You’re a liar,” said the bandit 
calmly, and, producing a key, un¬ 
locked the cuff about the engineer’s 
wrist. “Get down ahead o’ me. You’re 
goin’ to hammer on the door o’ the 
express car and tell the messenger to 
open up. Tell him you need his help 
or somethin’. He’ll know your voice.” 

“You can go to hell!” spat the en¬ 
gineer. 

“You’re wrong, buddy. It’s you 
that’ll be lookin’ that place over if 
you don’t do exactly as I say. Now 
git down.” 

Keeping the man covered, the 
bandit followed him to the ground 
and urged him to the express car. 
The engineer walked directly to the 
door and thumped on it with his 
fists. 

“Hey, Terry!” he called. “Come out 
—and come out a-shootin’!” 

From behind him came a savage 
oath, and again the barrel of the Colt 
rose and fell. The engineer staggered 
forward against the car and would 
have slumped to the ground, but the 
bandit, throwing both arms about him, 
held him by main force upon his feet. 
Using the trainman’s body as a shield 
for his own, the bandit trained his 
weapon On the door of the express 
car and waited. 

The door slid open and the messen¬ 
ger, sawed-off shotgun in hand, peered 
out into the darkness. The light from 
the car revealed to him the sagging 
form of the engineer, but the figure 
behind was invisible to him. 

“Tom! What’s the matter?” ex¬ 
claimed the messenger. 

The bandit answered. “Stick ’em up, 
buddy!” 

The messenger dropped his gun and 
slowly raised his hands. His attention 
caught and held by the limp train¬ 
man, he had just noticed that threat¬ 
ening Colt. The bandit released his 
hold on the engineer, and the uncon¬ 
scious man dropped inertly to the 
ground. 

After that it was easy. The safe 
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■was expertly blown, and within fif¬ 
teen minutes from the time the door 
had been opened by the messenger 
the lone bandit was riding toward the 
hills. Strapped to the cantle behind 
him was a gunny sack containing 
some fifteen thousand dollars. 

The bandit sneered in the dark¬ 
ness. “Mighty soft,” he murmured to 
himself. “And they told me it took at 
least three men to handle a job like 
that. Just goes to show that one man 
with brain is worth three with brawn. 
Now for the rest of the program.” 

II 

D OROTHY HOLMES raised her 
head with the sudden alert 
movement of a startled deer and sat 
listening. The thing that had jarred 
her away from contemplation of her 
image in the limpid waters of the 
pool was a pistol shot, and the girl 
judged that the sound came from a 
point not more than two hundred 
yards from where she sat. 

Dorothy was range-born and bred; 
the sound of gunfire was not by any 
means new to her. She herself usually 
carried a thirty-eight and knew how 
to handle it, as the shades of many 
diamond-back rattlers might have tes¬ 
tified. She was not alarmed, then, by 
the shot which echoed and re-echoed 
against the hills, but she was a bit 
puzzled. Her father was not grazing 
any stock at this end of his range, and 
there was no reason that she could 
think of for any of the JH riders 
being up here. If the shot had come 
from the direction of the trail . . . 
but it hadn’t. 

A moment later her wonder in¬ 
creased. Two more shots sounded— 
not so distinctly this time—and 
Dorothy’s practised ear immediately 
told her that the flat reports were 
made by a rifle. 

She got up from the rock where 
she had been sitting; then, thinking 
better of it, sat down again. Here 
along the tree-bordered creek she was 


hidden from the view of any chance 
rider, and her pinto was tied in a 
clump of alders where he would not 
readily be seen. Hard characters oc¬ 
casionally rode through the country, 
and while Dorothy felt perfectly safe 
in a land where respect for women 
was a rule almost without exception, 
there was certainly no reason for her 
inviting trouble, especially when it 
might arrive on leaden wings. 

Five minutes passed and the girl’s 
curiosity had about persuaded her to 
investigate the source of the shots, 
when her attention was caught by a 
faint splash some distance down the 
creek. 

A man was riding along the bed of 
the stream, allowing his mount to 
pick its way among the rocks that 
offered at best a most uncertain foot¬ 
ing. From time to time this man 
would gaze anxiously over his shoul¬ 
der as though momentarily expecting 
to sight a pursuer. 

Things were quite plain to Dorothy 
now. She knew the signs. This would 
be another law-breaker on the dodge 
who had heard of her father, Jud 
Holmes, and the sanctuary he offered 
fugitives from justice. No doubt this 
man was trying to make his way to 
the JH now, the sheriff hard on his 
heels. 

At times Dorothy lost patience 
with her parent and his tolerance of 
law-breakers. It seemed to her that 
every man on the spread had been at 
one time a fugitive from justice. They 
were all good workers, Dorothy was 
forced to admit, and a few of them 
were really likable boys; but some 
day. . . . 

She stirred impatiently, and at her 
movement the man, who had ap¬ 
proached quite close by this time, 
twisted his body to face her. In that 
swift movement Dorothy recognized 
the lithe grace and lean suppleness 
of a panther; the eyes that instantly 
focused themselves upon her were 
narrowed and keen; the hand which 
had instinctively swung the heavy 
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blue-barreled Colt to cover her was 
tense. 

For a space of ten heartbeats the 
two sat gazing at each other; then 
the man uttered what sounded like a 
snort of disgust, and shoved his six- 
gun back into its holster. 

“Yes, I’m just a girl,” said Dorothy 
sharply. 

She hadn’t liked that snort. Dorothy 
was very pretty, and pampered, and 
proud; young men—and for that mat¬ 
ter, old men, too—were wont to gaze 
upon her for the first time with 
rounded eyes and 'a little intake of 
breath expressive of deep and abiding 
admiration. They certainly did not 
snort. 

The young man gave her a cold, 
impersonal stare, then turned his 
head and scanned the other bank of 
the creek. His gaze settled on a gully 
that ran off at right angles to the 
stream. The bed of this gully was 
rocky and hard. He urged his bay 
horse toward its mouth and helped 
the animal pick a careful course over 
the smooth stone. Presently he 

rounded a bend in the wash and was 
lost to Dorothy’s sight. But before 
he disappeared the girl had noticed 
that a bulky sack was tied to the 
cantle of his saddle. 

For some minutes Dorothy sat 

there staring after him. She felt 
slightly resentful. He had not even 
spoken to her. Probably he was one 
of these disdainful fellows, she 

thought; the kind that, because they 

are a bit good-looking, assume a 
superior air and gaze down at one 
along a nicely shaped nose. Well, if 
he showed up at the JH, she’d cer¬ 
tainly teach him a lesson. 

Behind her the bushes rustled, and 
Dorothy turned her head to gaze 
wide-eyed into the yawning muzzle 
of a forty-five Colt. 

“Stick ’em up, fella!” came the 
startling command. 

Before she could even think of 
obeying, the weapon was hurriedly 
yanked away and a man thrust him¬ 


self through the thick brush, words 
of apology tumbling from his lips. 

“Holy heck! It’s Miss Dorothy, 
Andy. Now whadda you think o’ 
that? . . . Miss Dorothy, ’scuse me all 
to pieces, ma’am!” 

“Bill Tripp, what in the world are 
you up to?” demanded Dorothy. “Mr. 
Anderson, is your deputy crazy, that 
he goes about poking guns into peo¬ 
ple’s faces?” 

Sheriff Anderson came crashing 
through the bushes. He laughed a bit 
uncertainly. “Why, now, Dorothy, you 
cain’t hardly blame Bill. We been 
chasin’ a gent over the country a bit, 
and picked up a set o’ hawss tracks 
down by the ford. Bill, he follows ’em 
and finds you in here. I reckon he 
throwed down on you thinkin’ you 
was the jigger we was huntin’.” 

“Yes’m, that’s it,” said the deputy, 
grinning sheepishly. “Andy done got 
her figgered out plumb correct. Miss 
Dorothy, you ain’t seen a jigger on 
a bay cow-hawss with a black hat and 
a blue silk shirt, have you?” 

“A bay cow-horse with a black hat 
and a blue silk shirt?” repeated Doro¬ 
thy in apparent puzzlement. “Bill 
Tripp, you must be crazy!” 

“O’ course she ain’t seen him,” said 
the sheriff. “We’d better mosey along, 
Bill. Get your hawss and we’ll try 
another set o’ tracks. Sorry to have 
bothered you, Dorothy.” 

They moved away, and a minute 
later'Dorothy heard them mount and 
start back toward the ford. 

She smiled a bit to herself and 
gazed across the creek toward the 
mouth of the gully. She should have 
told the sheriff what she knew, per¬ 
haps; but the chances were that the 
fellow would try to get a job with 
her father, and if the enormity of his 
crime demanded it, she could turn 
him over later. One thing was cer¬ 
tain: the law could wait until she had 
given him his lesson. Young men— 
handsome young men—who looked at 
a pretty girl and snorted like a horse 
simply had to be taught a lesson. 
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She got up presently and went after 
her pinto. Off to her right she could 
see Sheriff Anderson and his deputy, 
Bill Tripp, riding southeast at a high 
lope. 

Dorothy mounted, and, finding a 
place where she could descend the 
creek bank, forced the animal into 
the shallow water. At the mouth of 
the gully she permitted the animal to 
pick his way over the rocks until she 
reached the bend around which the 
fugitive had disappeared. Here she 
dismounted and called cautiously: 

“Don’t shoot! It’s me.” 

Leading the horse, she stepped a bit 
fearfully around the jutting rock 
wall. Men on the dodge, she knew, 
were prone to shoot first and ask 
questions afterwards. No doubt he 
had heard the voices of the officers, 
followed by the clink of her horse’s 
shoes on stone. She could easily pic¬ 
ture him backed into a corner snarl¬ 
ing over his leveled gun. 

She actually saw nothing of the 
sort. The fugitive was sprawled upon 
the rocky floor, back propped com¬ 
fortably against a boulder, lazily 
smoking a cigarette. To add to her 
surprise he was grinning at her, a bit 
sardonically, Dorothy thought. 

“What_ are you doing loafing 
around here?” she demanded a bit 
sharply. “I should think you’d be 
making tracks away from this section 
of the country.” 

He waved his hand lazily. “Gully 
petered out in a blind pocket,” he ex¬ 
plained carelessly. “A hawss with 
claws might climb them walls, but 
the one I’m forkin’ happens to be 
equipped with hoofs. You’re Miss 
Holmes, ain’t you?” 

Dorothy lifted her chin. “I am.” 

“Dad owns the JH,” continued the 
cowboy musingly. “I was aimin’ to hit 
him for a job.” 

“We don’t need any more hands,” 
said Dorothy tartly. “But I suppose 
if you give him some hard-luck story 
you can persuade him to sign you 
on.” Her red lips curved a bit scorn¬ 


fully. “What is your offense—mur¬ 
der, or just plain horse stealing?” 

He grinned up at her. “Shucks, you 
wrong me, lady. I don’t mess with 
such petty misdemeanors. All I did 
was to hang my grandmother up by 
the thumbs and beat her to death with 
a blacksnake whip.” 

“I don’t think you’re a bit funny,” 
said Dorothy. “Instead, I think you 
are rather—contemptible.” 

“Well, you’re shore entitled to your 
opinion,” he answered indifferently. 
“Just what direction do I ride to 
reach the JH?” 

“Southeast,” answered Dorothy vin¬ 
dictively, nodding in the direction 
taken by Sheriff Anderson and his 
deputy. This man was impossible. 
After all, the law should be allowed 
to deal with him. 

“Much obliged,” he said gravely. 

He got to his feet and swung light¬ 
ly into the saddle. Without paying 
her any further attention, he rode 
down the gully toward the creek. 

Dorothy mounted her pinto and fol¬ 
lowed, being careful to keep a hun¬ 
dred feet or so in the rear. This was 
going to be good, and she could not 
afford to miss it. If he followed her 
instructions he should ride into the 
arms of the sheriff. Thus Dorothy 
would be accomplishing his downfall 
just as surely as though she had di¬ 
rected the officers to his hiding place. 
The thought brought a malicious 
smile to her lips. 

The pinto crossed the creek and 
crowded through the brush that 
fringed it. In the open Dorothy drew 
rein. The fugitive had halted his 
horse at the trail which ran south¬ 
east to the town of Calder, and north¬ 
west to the JH ranch buildings. Now 
he turned and looked at the girl 
questioningly. Dorothy hesitated a 
moment, then her lips tightened and 
she pointed southeast toward Calder 
—and the sheriff. The young man 
nodded his understanding, and de¬ 
liberately turned his horse northwest! 

Even as Dorothy gave voice to an 
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exclamation of surprise, he raised his 
arm ill a gesture of ironic thanks. 

“The beast!” said Dorothy hotly. 
“I hate him! Now how in thunder did 
he know that I lied to him?” 

Ill 

T^OROTHY HOLMES sat her 
1 J pinto and gazed after the rap¬ 
idly traveling horseman. Angry as 
she undoubtedly was, her range- 
trained eyes subconsciously noted the 
grace with which the man sat his bay 
cow-horse, the lithe, slim form of 
him as he slouched slightly in the 
saddle, the jaunty angle of the black 
Stetson, the shimmering softness of 
the blue silk shirt. Then she remem¬ 
bered his indifference toward her, and 
she frowned resentfully. 

The horseman was following the 
most direct route to the JH, other¬ 
wise Dorothy would have contrived 
to reach the ranch and the ear of her 
father before him. This being out of 
the question, her only alternative was 
to arrive at the ranch so far behind 
him as to give the impression that she 
was not even slightly interested in 
his business. Dorothy therefore loped 
the pinto due north, swinging grad¬ 
ually to the west so as to come to the 
JH buildings from an entirely differ¬ 
ent direction. 

It was noon by the time she rode 
into the yard, and the JH punchers 
were lounging about the bunkhouse 
awaiting the dinner gong. She glanced 
into the little horse corral as she dis¬ 
mounted, and easily located a bay 
cow-horse with a back that was still 
damp from the saddle blanket. 

Her father’s foreman slouched up 
and touched a forefinger to his Stet¬ 
son brim. 

“I’ll take care o’ the pinto,” he 
growled. 

Dorothy nodded and walked toward 
the house. She didn’t like Tug 
Gleason, although he had been work¬ 
ing for her father a long while. He 
was habitually surly, not as clean as 


he might have been, and far from 
handsome. She could remember how 
he, too, had arrived at the JH on a 
sweated horse and with a hunted light 
in his fierce black eyes. 

She had heard it rumored that he 
had shot a man over in Pinon County. 
Of course, her father had assured her 
that he believed the killifig to have 
been the result of a frame-up; but 
then Jud Holmes was forever finding 
excuses for the wild men who rode 
for him. 

Dorothy stopped with one booted 
foot on the veranda steps. The fugi¬ 
tive was just coming out of the house, 
and at sight of him Dorothy gasped; 
for the black Stetson had been re¬ 
placed by one of pearl-gray, and the 
shirt he was wearing now was of 
vivid pink instead of ultramarine. 

The young man stopped at the top 
of the steps, gazed down upon her for 
a brief second, then started rolling a 
cigarette exactly as though he had not 
seen her at all. 

“Well,” snapped Dorothy, “I sup¬ 
pose you got the job.” 

He nodded carelessly and spoke 
without raising his eyes. “Shore— 
top-hand, at forty a month. Name’s 
on the books as Bob Shannon.” 

“A good name,” said Dorothy 
scathingly. “Too bad it isn’t your 
own.” 

Bob Shannon licked his cigarette 
thoughtfully. 

“You speakin’ from first-hand 
knowledge, or just guessin’?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t have to guess. I never saw 
one of your stripe yet who didn’t 
sooner or later adopt a name that 
wasn’t his.” 

“That’s a man’s privilege if he 
wants to exercise it,” replied Shan¬ 
non coolly. “What a man calls him¬ 
self is his own particular business.” 

“Of course; also the clothes he 
wears. What became of the black 
Stetson and the blue silk shirt?” 

He eyed her gravely. “The ones the 
bay cow-hawss was wearin’?” 
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Dorothy felt the hot blood mount 
to her cheeks. He must have heard 
Bill Tripp’s senseless question and 
her answer to it—must know that she 
had deliberately avoided a direct re¬ 
ply. The girl was furious; and to add 
to her ire she thought she could see 
Shannon’s eyes glinting in sardonic 
amusement. 

“It’s a good thing for you that I 
dodged that question,” she snapped. 

“Mebbe so,” he acknowledged. “But 
it’s not so good for you. If I did 
happen to be wanted by the law, right 
now you stand guilty of helpin’ me 
escape. . . . Well, there goes the din¬ 
ner gong. Sorry to leave, but the 
spuds are callin’.” 

Before she could answer, he had 
dropped to the ground and was strid¬ 
ing toward the mess shack. 

Dorothy watched him in speechless 
rage. Not only was he ill-mannered, 
but he was also without the slightest 
sense of gratitude. The idea of im¬ 
plying that she was his accomplice! 
She turned back toward the house in 
time to see her father come out on 
the porch, thus unwittingly inviting 
upon his own head the storm of 
wrath that Bob Shannon had so skil¬ 
fully dodged. 

She ran up the steps and shook her 
sire by the arm. 

“Dad, I’m ashamed of you! Why 
in the world did you hire that 
abominable Shannon man? He’s on the 
dodge as sure as I’m a foot high.” 

Jud Holmes’ eyes twinkled a bit as 
he looked into her stormy face. 

“Now, Dot, you needn’t get so het 
up about it. Seems to me that he’s a 
mighty nice boy.” 

“Nice boy, rats!” said Dorothy 
wrathfully. “He has the breeding of 
a burro and the delicate ways of a 
stray range bull.” 

“Not to mention the face o’ one o’ 
them Greek gods and the grace of a 
prairie mustang,” added her sire 
dryly. “Don’t take it so hard, daugh¬ 
ter. Mebbe he ain’t been trained to 
please the ladies like Freddy Rellek 


has. Just because he didn’t lose his 
hat and get his feet all tangled up 
when he first seen you is no reason 
for hatin’ him.” t 

“It isn’t that! He—” 

“Shore, shore; I know,” said Jud 
hurriedly. “Now you run along. 1 
gotta tell Tug what to do with them 
yearlin’s. Dinner’s just about ready, 
and I’ll be back pronto. By the time 
you’ve tucked some o’ Teresa’s bis¬ 
cuits under your belt you’ll feel bet¬ 
ter about it. I’m bankin’ that when 
you get to know Shannon you’ll find 
him a right nice-mannered boy.” 

He put her gently from him and 
went striding down the steps and 
over to the mess shack; and once 
more Dorothy was forced to stamp 
her foot in futile rage. 

“Oh, heck!” she exclaimed vicious¬ 
ly, and went into the house. Here she 
attempted to vent her spleen on fat 
Teresa, the Mexican housewoman; but 
Teresa’s knowledge of English was 
extremely limited, and she had a silly 
habit of standing grinning toothlessly 
while one berated her—a habit that 
was extremely annoying to the one 
doing the berating. As a consequence, 
Dorothy, dinner temporarily forgot¬ 
ten, left the house in disgust in time 
to see three men ride up and dis¬ 
mount near the mess shack. 

Her interest in things picked up 
at once. Two of the arrivals were 
Sheriff Anderson and his deputy, and 
the third was Fred Rellek, the East¬ 
erner who for the past two weeks had 
amused them by his quaint ways and 
charmed them with his excellent man¬ 
ners. 

Her father had met Rellek in 
Calder, where the Easterner was stay¬ 
ing at the hotel, and, having spent a 
pleasant evening with him, had in¬ 
vited him to make his headquarters at 
the JH. Rellek confided to them that, 
having inherited a bit of money back 
home, he was hopefully scouring the 
country with the object of acquiring 
a bit of grazing land and a few head 
of stock for himself. 
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He was cheerful, courteous, and ap¬ 
parently eager to learn the cattle 
business; therefore one was inclined 
to overlook the fact that he rode with 
his stirrups much too short, and 
dressed in range clothing that was 
much too ornate to be useful. 

Dorothy saw the three men go into 
the mess shack, and walked over af¬ 
ter them. Something was in the air, 
and she had a hunch that the some¬ 
thing concerned a certain young man 
who was now wearing a pearl-gray 
hat and a shirt of vivid pink. 

She found the doorway blocked by 
the burly form of the deputy, Bill 
Tripp, and discovered that she could 
remain unobserved and at the same 
time obtain a good view of the in¬ 
terior by peering beneath Bill’s arm. 

Rellek had preceded the others into 
the room, and was addressing her 
father, who had been talking with 
Tug Gleason. 

“I just brought in a couple of wan¬ 
derers,” Rellek was saying. “This is 
the sheriff, Mr. Anderson, and his 
deputy, Mr. Tripp. . . . Gentlemen, 
Mr. Jud Holmes.” 

Rellek went through with his in¬ 
troduction gravely, to the amusement 
of the JH punchers. The three men 
who were thus formally made ac¬ 
quainted with each other had been 
friends for years. 

“Howdeedo, Sheriff Anderson,” 
said Jud Holmes politely. 

“Pleased to meetcha, Mr. Holmes,” 
responded the sheriff, grinning. 

“Charmed, I’m shore,” said Bill 
Tripp, and snickered. 

Rellek went on, “I met these gen¬ 
tlemen while riding in from the Lazy 
8. Mr. Anderson tells me a really re¬ 
markable story. It seems that a lone 
bandit held up and robbed the Lim¬ 
ited last night. Made his escape with 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Fifteen thousand,” corrected An¬ 
derson. “That’s right, Jud. Knocked 
out the engineer and fireman and blew 
the safe. Bandit was dressed in dark 
clothes and had a black mask over 


his face. Couldn’t get a description 
of him except that he’s tall and slim.” 

“I see,” said Jud Holmes, frowning. 
“Found any traces, Andy?” 

“No,” replied the sheriff. “Trail was 
covered up as pretty as you please; 
but we did sight a suspicious-lookin’ 
stranger headed this way, and lit out 
after him. Lost him along the crick 
somewheres. Thought you might of 
seen him. He was forkin’ a dark bay 
and wearin’ a blue silk shirt and black 
Stetson.” 

“No, I haven’t,” answered Holmes 
thoughtfully. “Bay hawsses are com¬ 
mon enough and so are black hats 
and blue shirts; but it just happens 
that I haven’t seen that combination 
lately. I reckon you’re on the wrong 
trail, Andy.” 

“Well,” said the sheriff, “you know 
how it is, Jud. That man is apt to 
stumble out your way, knowin’—well, 
you understand, I reckon.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean. If 
this jigger with the blue shirt and 
black hat was to come to me for help, 
you’re figgerin’ that I’d probably take 
him in until I knowed for certain that 
he was the hold-up gent.” 

“That’s about it,” answered the 
sheriff. “Your method is what you 
might call unorthodox, but there’s no 
denyin’ that you’ve turned some good 
men outa mighty pore material. Well, 
I reckon we’ll be amblin’ along.” 

“Better have a bite to eat first,” sug¬ 
gested Holmes. 

“Say, I reckon we will. Come to 
think of it, we ain’t had no dinner.” 

Dorothy dodged away from the door 
as Bill Tripp moved toward the table. 
She had been watching the reaction 
of the punchers to the news of the 
hold-up as told by Rellek. All but 
two of them had shown their interest 
in the form of turned faces and eager 
expressions. And one of the men who 
had kept his eyes on the plate before 
him was Bob Shannon. The other was 
her father’s foreman, Tug Gleason. 

To Dorothy it seemed that her duty 
was plain. No one but she and Bob 
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Shannon himself knew that the man 
they were seeking was even now in 
their midst. She had about decided 
to lay her knowledge before the sheriff 
when Anderson’s voice came to her 
through the doorway of the shack, and 
she knew at once that the time for 
disclosure had not yet arrived. 

The sheriff had been telling the 
story in detail; now she heard him 
say: 

“He didn’t kill nobody, so I reckon 
the most important thing is to get 
that money back. Likely he’s cached it 
somewhere.” 

Dorothy walked slowly to the horse 
corral and leaned thoughtfully against 
the rails. Decidedly it would not be 
the part of wisdom to expose Bob 
Shannon now. If he was guilty—and 
Dorothy had about concluded that he 
was—he would not be bullied into 
telling where he had hidden the loot. 
He would go to the penitentiary, 
serve his time and spend the money 
after he got out." 

It was then that the inspiration 
seized Dorothy. The thought brought 
a flush of eagerness to her cheeks 
and the sparkle of anticipation to her 
eyes. Hold-up artists, she had heard, 
were unusually susceptible to fem¬ 
inine wiles. There had been many an 
outlaw whose destiny had been largely 
shaped by the slender hand of some 
woman. 

It occurred to her that it might 
be a good idea to be real nice to Bob 
Shannon from now on. She would 
spend much of her time in his com¬ 
pany; she would sympathize with 
him; and perhaps in the end she could 
win his confidence and worm from 
him the secret of the hiding place! 

It was a marvelous plan—a plan 
which promised the slaying of not 
only two, but three birds with one 
stone. She could bring a criminal to 
justice, restore the stolen money and 
at the same time teach a certain con¬ 
ceited young man that while violent 
assault and victorious robbery were in 
themselves heinous offenses, they did 


not begin to compare in seriousness 
with snorting like a horse at sight 
of a girl who was pretty, pampered 
and proud. 

The men were trooping from the 
mess shack and Bob Shannon chose 
that particular moment to step 
through the doorway. For a minute 
he stood talking with Tug Gleason; 
then the foreman nodded and walked 
away, leaving Bob to roll a cigarette. 

The fugitive stood there with legs 
spread wide, thoughtfully tapping 
little flakes of tobacco into a thin 
paper. His gray Stetson was pushed 
far back, the sun glinting on his cop¬ 
per hair and bringing out into strong 
relief the virile lines of lean cheek 
and firm chin. Certainly Dorothy’s 
task of being agreeable to this tall, 
clean-limbed young man would not 
be a difficult one. 

Dorothy switched one boot with her 
riding crop, as was her habit when 
perturbed. Somehow the role of vamp 
did not appeal so much on second 
thought. It was too much like taking 
unfair advantage. She watched Bob 
light the cigarette, pinch out the 
match flame between thumb and fore¬ 
finger, and inhale with the complete 
satisfaction of the healthy man who 
has just partaken of a good meal. 

Dorothy wavered. It really was none 
of her business. He had killed no one 
and the express company was rich 
and powerful enough to do without 
the aid of a mere girl. And even as 
she debated the matter with herself, 
Shannon’s sober eyes flashed in her 
direction, rested on the corral, swept 
along the rails until he appeared to 
be looking directly at her. He smiled 
and Dorothy, in spite of herself, 
smiled in return. 

Then she heard a whicker behind 
her, and turning swiftly, saw the bay 
cow-horse with the damp patch on his 
back gazing with eager eyes toward 
his master. Dorothy stiffened, and the 
warmth went out of her face. So his 
smile had been not for her but for 
his horse! 
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It was the last straw. Dorothy 
waited until he had sauntered over 
to the bunkhouse—waited until her 
father came out and started for the 
dining room; then with set lips and 
flashing eyes she walked over to the 
mess shack and through the doorway. 

Sheriff Anderson and his deputy 
were busy putting the finishing touch 
on the meal that the cook had set 
before them. They were alone in the 
room. 

Dorothy dropped to the bench be¬ 
side the sheriff. 

“Sheriff Anderson,” she said in a 
low, intense voice. “I want you to 
swear me in as a deputy sheriff.” 

Anderson strangled on a swallow 
of coffee, recovered and turned an 
amazed countenance toward the girl. 

“A deputy?” he echoed. “Now what 
in time you aimin’ to do, Dorothy?” 

“A deputy,” repeated the girl firmly. 
“There is no law against it, is there? 
You see, it occurred to me that if 
this train robber should stop at the 
JH, I might be able to learn from him 
where he has hidden the money. But 
I’d want to get the information in a 
legitimate way; not as though I were 
—well, betraying a confidence. I’d 
serve without pay, of course.” 

“A deputy, huh?” The sheriff was 
watching her shrewdly now, the sur¬ 
prised expression having given way to 
one of admiration. “Well, now, that 
ain’t a bad idea; in fact, I’d say it 
amounted to inspiration. O’ course, 
it’s a bit irregular, as you might say, 
but—raise your right hand. Swear-to- 
uphold-constitution-United-States-this 
state-s’he’pyou-God ?” 

“I do,” answered Dorothy firmly. 

“Keno. You’re a reg’lar appointed 
deputy.” He fished in a pocket and 
produced a nickeled star. “Pin this on 
you where it won’t show.” 

“Thank you. And of course you 
know—this is a secret between us.” 

“Shore,” said the sheriff. Bill Tripp 
nodded solemnly. 

Dorothy got up and hurried to the 
house. In the privacy of her own 


room she pinned the star inside the 
vest she wore over her blouse. 

“I guess that will fix you, Mr. Bob 
Shannon,” she whispered triumphantly. 

Then, her appetite restored, she 
started for the dining room. 

IV 

D OROTHY found her father and 
Fred Rellek waiting for her. 
They were discussing the robbery. 
Rellek’s face was flushed and his eyes 
were sparkling with excitement. He 
appeared to be enjoying all the thrills 
of a young boy with his first paper¬ 
backed dime novel. 

“Imagine it!” he said, after holding 
Dorothy’s chair for her. “One man to 
hold up a whole train! Nervy, I 
call it!” 

Jud Holmes grunted. “You mustn’t 
forget, Freddy, that the hold-up gent 
had a gun to use against two unarmed 
men. Also, if the sheriff got the story 
straight, the bandit was standin’ be¬ 
hind the engineer when the door was 
opened, so the messenger didn’t have 
a chance to cut down on him. I’d say 
that bandit had more luck than nerve; 
it generally takes at least three men 
to do a job like that.” 

“Ah! That’s just the point, Mr. 
Holmes. Knowing that, as this bandit 
probably did, I maintain that it took 
nerves of steel to go through with 
it single-handed. And do you know, 
I believe Mr. Anderson suspected me 
a bit at first? I didn’t wonder at it 
at the time, but I remember now that 
he and his deputy approached me from 
different directions, and they were 
holding their rifles over their saddles 
in a most suggestive manner.” 

Jud Holmes chuckled. “Shouldn’t 
wonder; you was ridin’ from the 
south, and the hold-up occurred in 
that direction, although it was on the 
far side o’ the Beartooths.” 

“Is that so? Well, I explained that 
I was just returning from the Lazy 8. 
I spent the night at that line cabin 
at the foot of the hills, as I usually 
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do when I make that trip, but even 
at that I suppose I was quite some 
distance from the railroad.” 

“About fifteen miles over the moun¬ 
tains,” answered Jud tolerantly. “That 
ain’t considered no distance out here. 
But o’ course a rider like you could 
’a’ never made it. Let’s see—fifteen 
miles from the Lazy 8 to the line 
cabin, about fifteen over the mountains 
to where the train was held up, fifteen 
back to the cabin again and then 
twenty to the JH. That’s sixty-five 
miles. When did you leave the Lazy 
8 ?” 

“Shortly after noon.” 

Jud shook his head. “Less than a 
full day. Nope, that let’s you out, 
Freddy. Ridin’ like you do with short 
stirrups, it would take you a week 
to do that distance.” 

Rellek flushed a bit. “I seem to rest 
easier in the saddle that way,” he ex¬ 
plained mildly. “I’ve tried lengthening 
them, but it makes me terribly sore. 
By the way, I wonder why Sheriff 
Anderson examined the feet of my 
horse?” 

Dorothy looked up quickly. Her 
father flashed her a keen glance, then 
went on to explain. 

“Why, now that’s a little secret that 
the sheriff don’t want to get out, 
Freddy. Howsomever, I reckon I’d 
better tell you so’s you won’t say 
nothin’ about that examination to no¬ 
body else. That train bandit left one 
clue—a calk on his horse’s left hind 
shoe was broke. You two keep your 
eyes open, and if you find tracks 
showin’ a broken calk on the left hind 
shoe, let me know.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Rellek. 
“There aren’t any broken calks on my 
horse’s shoes, are there?” 

Jud Holmes laughed. “Nope. I just 
looked a few minutes ago. I shod that 
mare you’re ridin’ myself, and she’s 
wearin’ the same shoes I put on and 
they ain’t a worn or broken calk on 
’em. And now while I’m at it, I may 
as well tell you somethin’ else. Ander¬ 
son figgers that the gent who held up 


the train is an outlaw from Pinon 
County named A1 Keller.” 

Dorothy was listening carefully; 
now she asked a question. 

“Has he any reason for thinking 
that?” 

“No real reason, I reckon. Just a 
hunch. It seems that Keller held up 
a stage and ripped open a mail bag. 
That put Uncle Sam on his trail, and 
I reckon Keller figgered it was time 
to change location. He always worked 
alone, and this train robbery was a 
one-man job.” 

“What sort of looking fellow is 
this Keller?” asked Fred Rellek. 

“Andy don’t rightly know. Hasn’t 
been able to get a description except 
in a general way. He says he wrote to 
the sheriff o’ Pinon County for a pic¬ 
ture or a complete description, but 
likely he won’t get it for a few days. 
In the meanwhile, this broken calk 
clue is about the best he has to work 
on.” 

“By the way he spoke,” said Rellek, 
“he is of the opinion that the fellow 
will make for this ranch. What would 
be his object in doing that?” 

Jud Holmes’ face was very sober, 
and when he answered, his voice was 
grim. 

“I’ll tell you why, Freddy. My own 
brother was sent to the penitentiary 
for a killin’ that he didn’t do. The 
term *was twenty years, and he’d 
served ’most two-thirds of it before 
we could prove him innocent and get 
a pardon. But his life was wrecked; 
he didn’t live long to enjoy his free¬ 
dom. Since then I’ve always had a 
warm spot in my heart for a fugitive. 

“The law has made so many mis¬ 
takes that I’ll take a man in any day 
and give him a chance to prove his 
innocence to me. If he shapes up man- 
size, he stays as long as I can protect 
him; if he’s just natchally bad, I give 
him his choice o’ driftin’ on or havin’ 
me turn him over. Anderson knows 
that; that’s why he.spoke like he did.” 

“I see,” said Rellek thoughtfully. 
“So if this mysterious gentleman with 
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the black hat and blue shirt should 
put in appearance, you’d conceal the 
fact from the sheriff until you were 
satisfied that he is actually guilty.” 

“And mebbe even then,” replied Jud 
calmly. “There are cases when robbery 
is justified. I knew a man once whose 
brother was shot down while guardin’ 
a money shipment. The stage com¬ 
pany refused to do anything for his 
widow and children, so the man’s 
brother started collectin’ on his own 
account. He held up the stage and 
took five thousand dollars which he 
turned over to the widow. The stage 
company had to stand the loss. That 
man didn’t call his act robbery and 
neither did I.” 

Reliek shook his head. “As Mr. 
Anderson remarked, your methods are 
a bit unorthodox; but on the whole, 
I believe you’re right.” 

Dorothy was very thoughtful dur¬ 
ing the rest of the meal. The conver¬ 
sation shifted and the two men fell 
to talking over the proposition which 
the owner of the Lazy 8 had made 
Reliek. The girl left them after a 
while and went outside. She was won¬ 
dering if by any chance this Bob 
Shannon could be the outlaw, A1 
Keller. A broken calk might tell the 
tale. 

The JH punchers had gone about 
their afternoon tasks and the bay 
cow-horse was no longer in the corral. 
Dorothy studied the blur of tracks 
outside the enclosure, but it was as 
she had expected. So many animals 
had churned up the dust that the hoof- 
prints of none of them stood out 
clearly. It would be useless, she knew, 
to try to decipher the tracks inside 
the corral. 

Dorothy felt the hard surface of 
the deputy’s star on the inside of her 
vest and tightened her lips grimly. 
She was a legally appointed officer 
of the law; no effort should be spared 
in her attempt to bring the bandit to 
justice. She caught up the pinto and 
threw on her rig. Then she followed 
the trail which led to the place where 


she had first encountered Shannon. 

Evidently Shannon had kept to the 
trail on his way to the JH, for again 
Dorothy’s efforts to pick out the mark 
of a defective shoe were in vain. And 
at the place where the fugitive had 
ridden from creek to trail, she found 
grass knee-high, and except for the 
flattened stalks, no sign of his passage. 
Grimly she made her way across the 
stream and up the rocky gully. She 
might just as well have spared herself 
the pains. Hard, flinty ground and 
rough stone failed to yield any sign. 

It was late afternoon when Dorothy 
returned to the ranch. As she drew 
up at the corral, she heard the clang 
of the anvil in the blacksmith shop. 
She left the pinto standing and walked 
rapidly over to the small outbuilding. 

Tug Gleason was in the act of shap¬ 
ing a shoe to his horse’s hoof. 

He nodded surlily and seemed 
anxious to avoid meeting her gaze. 
Dorothy’s eyes narrowed slightly. She 
had not forgotten that Gleason was 
one of the two who had appeared to 
have no interest in the sheriff’s story 
of the hold-up. 

“Shoeing him all around?” she 
asked casually. 

He shot her a swift glance before 
he answered. “Yes’m. Threw a hind 
shoe this mawnin’ and I figgered I’d 
do me a good job while I was at it.” 

Dorothy’s voice was deceptively 
friendly. “You know, I bet I can tell 
you which hind shoe it was. I’ll bet 
it was the left one.” 

Again came that swift, furtive 
glance; then Tug was working in¬ 
tently again. “You guessed it,” he 
answered shortly. 

Dorothy heard a movement behind 
her and turned quickly. Bob Shannon 
was watching her, and while his lips 
were sober enough, there was a hint 
of mocking laughter in his blue eyes. 
Some distance away his horse was 
standing over dragging reins. 

“You interested in hawss shoes, 
ma’am?” he asked politely. 

Dorothy was on the verge of mak- 
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ing some sharp retort, but remembered 
in time her decision to be friendly 
with this man. She smiled brightly. 

“Why, a bit,” she confessed. “You 
see, I depend on them for locomotion 
eight hours out of every twenty-four. 
That’s a good-looking horse you have.” 

She strolled toward the animal in 
casual interest, and knew as she laid 
a soft hand on the bay’s neck that 
Shannon had followed her. She ran 
her fingers along the animal’s sleek 
flank and down one powerful leg. Be¬ 
low the hoof she could see the shiny 
blue-black rim of the shoe. 

A drawling voice came from behind 
her: “Yes’m; he’s been fresh shod all 
around. I’ll bet you cain’t guess what 
shoe he threw.” 

Dorothy wheeled to face him. Again 
she caught the gleam of laughter in 
the usually serious eyes. 

“I believe I can,” she said sharply. 
“Wasn’t it the left rear, Mr. Keller?” 

Dorothy almost whispered the last 
name, and an instant later could have 
bitten her tongue for mentioning it 
at all. Nevertheless, she experienced 
a distinct thrill of gratification at his 
reaction. He started visibly, and a 
look of almost blank astonishment 
overspread his face. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 
he demanded, and she saw- that his 
eyes had gone narrow and cold. 

Dorothy forced a laugh. “Why, 
nothing, of course! I just heard the 
name used in connection with a ban¬ 
dit in Pinon County, and I wanted to 
see the look on your face when I 
sprang it on you. It was so funny! 
You looked positively guilty for a 
second or two. But of course you 
couldn’t be A1 Keller; his description 
doesn’t fit you at all.” 

She saw the tenseness go out of his 
muscles, saw the cold fire die from his 
eyes. When he spoke his voice was 
as drawling as ever. 

“You did give me a start. Folks 
don’t usually call a man by an out¬ 
law’s name without some reason.” 

“I’m sorry,” lied Dorothy; then she 


looked at him archly. “There’s a nice 
moon tonight. Can I make amends by 
asking you to take me for a little ride 
after supper?” 

He gazed at her thoughtfully for 
a few seconds, then turned his head 
and looked out toward the range of 
mountains to the north. 

“I’m sorry,” he said at last. “I’m 
pretty tired; I reckon I’d better turn 
in right early.” 

Dorothy, for once, swallowed her 
pride. She was an officer of the law, 
working for the time under orders. 
“Very well,” she said sweetly. “Some 
other time then.” 

She nodded brightly and turned 
toward the pinto. His refusal of her 
condescending offer but added another 
injury to the rapidly growing string. 
Dorothy reached up and touched the 
hard surface of the deputy’s star. 

“I suppose he is tired,” she said 
grimly. “He probably did a lot of 
riding last night.” 

Behind her Bob Shannon was 
scratching his head thoughtfully. 

“Keller, huh?” he murmured. “Now 
where in heck did she get hold of 
that name?” 

V 

Y^OBOTHY had her ride in the 
I J moonlight after all. In the com¬ 
pany of Fred Rellek she swung out 
across the rangeland shortly after 
supper, taking pains to time her de¬ 
parture when Bob Shannon was sitting 
outside the bunkhouse smoking. 

Fred Rellek fell far short of being 
an ideal riding companion in Dor¬ 
othy’s estimation. He was much too 
awkward in the saddle, and his jour¬ 
ney to the Lazy 8 and back appeared 
to have taken its toll in stiff muscles 
if one could judge by the cautious 
and painful way he eased his leg over 
the rump of his horse in mounting. 
Also Fred was prone to permit his 
mount to choose its own gait, while 
Dorothy liked to travel fast enough 
to feel the breeze tug at her hair. But 
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Fred was cheerful and agreeable, and 
that made the slow progress endur¬ 
able. 

They didn’t ride very far. After 
all, the trip was staged entirely for 
the benefit of one who called himself 
Bob Shannon. Dorothy knew that 
nothing makes a woman more desir¬ 
able in the eyes of a certain man than 
the knowledge that she is equally 
desirable in the eyes of others. Pos¬ 
sibly the next time she suggested a 
canter in the moonlight, Mr. Shannon 
—or Keller—would not be so terribly 
tired and worn-out. 

So Dorothy reasoned, and her logic 
was perfectly sound. For as she and 
Rellek walked their mounts around 
the corral, Bob Shannon dropped his 
cigarette, methodically ground it into 
the dirt with a savage boot heel and 
muttered something that sounded a 
whole lot like “damn!” 

When Dorothy and her escort re¬ 
turned, most of the men had retired. 
She thanked Rellek perfunctorily for 
the “nice ride” and went into the 
house, leaving him to care for the 
horses. She was reading when Rellek 
came in, and after wishing her a 
cheerful good night, the tenderfoot 
went to his room. Her father had 
already retired. 

Dorothy stuck with the book for 
an hour, then tiring of reading every 
third page over a second time, went 
to her own room and prepared for 
bed. She wasn’t a bit sleepy; things 
were becoming too complex. She lay 
there flat on her back and stared up 
at the ceiling for a long while; and 
as she reviewed the events of the day 
she was forced to the conclusion that 
the task she had set herself was more 
difficult of accomplishment than she 
had imagined. 

For now Dorothy found herself 
with two suspicious characters to 
watch. She had been perfectly sure 
that Bob Shannon and A1 Keller were 
one and the same, until she had found 
Tug Gleason shoeing his horse. Tug 
had spoken to her respectfully enough, 


but there was a sullen note In his 
voice that she hadn’t liked. But then 
Gleason was always surly. 

Of course, her suggestion that it 
was the left rear shoe that had been 
cast was designed to give him the 
opportunity of saying that it was 
the right one. In that event Dorothy 
would have felt sure that he was lying 
and would have transferred her sus¬ 
picions to him at once. But he had 
either been honest in his reply or he 
had seen through her strategy. 

And then that insufferable Bob 
Shannon had slipped up behind her 
and had laughed with his eyes just 
as though he knew all the time what 
she was trying to discover, and was 
getting a great kick out of her sleuth¬ 
ing activities. And he had recently re- 
shod his horse—had volunteered the 
information while his eyes laughed 
at her again. Confound the fellow! 
He had handsome eyes, with long, 
curly lashes that in contrast to his 
coppery hair, were quite dark. 

She pictured him again as he stood 
outside the bunkhouse rolling a cig¬ 
arette. There was something clean 
and wholesome and altogether appeal¬ 
ing about him. Dorothy began to wish 
that Tug Gleason were the guilty one 
after all. She decided now that it 
would not have been impossible for 
Tug to have staged the hold-up. As 
foreman, Gleason had a cabin to him¬ 
self. He could have slipped away at 
dusk, held up the Limited and re¬ 
turned by dawn and nobody on the 
JH would have been the wiser. 

But argue as she would, Dorothy 
could not get around the fact that 
Bob Shannon was the man with the 
black hat and blue shirt that Sheriff 
Anderson had followed to the JH. 
The very fact that Shannon had 
changed both articles of wearing ap¬ 
parel before appearing on the ranch 
was proof in Dorothy’s eyes that he 
had something to conceal. No, it 
began to look very much as though 
the new special deputy had two crim¬ 
inals on her hands instead of one. 
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Dorothy turned over on her side 
with a little sigh of perplexity and 
closed her eyes preparatory to sleep. 
She must have dozed, for she was 
riding over the range with a big, 
handsome cowboy with coppery curls 
and dark eyelashes. He challenged her 
to a race and they broke into a gallop. 
Their horses’ hoofs were thudding 
rhythmically. . . . 

Dorothy opened her eyes. For a 
moment she thought she was actually 
flying over the grassland, for the thud 
of hoofs was very plain in her ears. 
She sat up in bed. The moonlight was 
streaming through the open window 
and from the direction of the corral 
came the sound of scurrying hoofs 
that had aroused her. 

She got up and ran to the window. 
Something was disturbing the animals 
in the corral, that was certain. Then 
Dorothy gasped and drew back a bit 
so that her face would not be visible 
in the moonlight. 

The horses were milling about in 
the way they had when somebody 
attempted to get his rope on one of 
them. And there was a man in the 
corral—a man on foot who stood 
warily with trailing loop waiting for 
the exact moment to make his cast. 
She could not recognize his features 
or any detail about his dress that 
might betray his identity. 

Presently the loop shot out and 
settled over the head of one of the 
milling horses. The animal stopped 
abruptly, knowing the futility of fight¬ 
ing the rope. Docilely he followed 
through the corral gate and sub¬ 
mitted to the saddle. 

Dorothy ran back to the bed and 
started pulling on her clothes. After 
all, this deputy job properly belonged 
to a man. He could sleep in his clothes 
without discomfort. She strapped on 
her gunbelt with its holstered thirty- 
eight and ran lightly for the door. 
By the time she had reached the 
gallery the mysterious prowler had 
vanished. 

She scouted about the buildings, 


keeping to the shadows as much as 
she could. There seemed to be not 
a thing stirring. Yet somebody had 
taken a horse from the corral and had 
saddled and ridden him away. Dorothy 
wished more than ever that she were 
a man so that she might search the 
bunkhouse; then, since that wish did 
not accomplish a thing, she went into 
the house, pushed open the door to 
her father’s room and walked over 
to the bed. 

“Dad!” she called softly. “It’s me. 
Somebody just took a horse out of 
the corral—” 

She broke off abruptly. Her hands, 
feeling over the surface of the bed, 
had encountered nothing but the 
rumpled quilt. She noticed now that 
the room was absolutely silent. The 
deep, heavy breathing of a sleeping 
man was missing. Her father was not 
in his bed. 

Dorothy stood there thinking for a 
moment. If it had been her father who 
had caught up the horse. . . . But 
Jud Holmes kept Major, his big black, 
in the stable, and it did not seem 
likely that he would go to the trouble 
of roping a mount from the corral. 
Besides, what would take him abroad 
in the middle of the night? 

Dorothy went to the kitchen and 
put a handful of matches in the pocket 
of her riding skirt. Then she strode 
to the stable and by the light of one 
of the matches looked carefully about 
her. 

Major was not in his stall. Her 
father, then, had not been the man she 
had seen. Perhaps he too had been 
awakened by the milling horses and 
had slipped out to the barn while she 
was dressing. In that event he was 
probably following the prowler, who¬ 
ever he was. 

Dorothy went down to the little 
shed where the boys in the bunkhouse 
kept their rigs. Striking another 
match, she glanced along the row of 
pegs upon which the saddles were 
hung. One of the pegs was empty. 
Using matches freely, Dorothy began 
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at the end of the row and went over 
each rig in turn. She knew the saddle 
of every man on the spread, and she 
identified each one hanging there. At 
the end of her inspection she drew 
in her breath with a little sucking 
sound. 

The missing saddle belonged to Bob 
Shannon. 

For a few seconds she was tempted 
to throw her rig on the pinto and start 
in pursuit, but a moment’s reflection 
convinced her of the foolishness of 
this. She did not even know the di¬ 
rection Shannon had taken. At last 
she started back toward the house, 
determined to remain on watch until 
the night riders returned to the ranch. 

On her way she passed the cabin 
occupied by Tug Gleason. It occurred 
to her that Tug kept his saddle in the 
cabin, and she wondered if it was 
hanging on the peg in its accustomed 
place. Probably it was, for she had 
accounted for the missing man, she 
thought. Nevertheless. . . . 

Dorothy edged nearer the open win¬ 
dow and stood there listening for the 
snores that should betray the presence 
of the foreman. She heard none. She 
moved directly to the window and 
stood with her head eocked to one 
side, ear directly in the opening. Not 
a sound reached her. 

Dorothy tightened her lips deter¬ 
minedly, drew out a match and, reach¬ 
ing inside the window, scraped it 
against the sill. The light flared up 
and in its momentary glare she caught 
a glimpse of Gleason’s bunk. 

It, too, was unoccupied. 

Dorothy leaned weakly against the 
wall of the cabin. It was just too much 
for her. Instead of one night prowler 
there seemed to be three, and one of 
them was her own father! What sin¬ 
ister plan had taken Shannon and the 
foreman away from the ranch in the 
dead of night? What had become of 
her father? Had he seen them depart 
and followed in an effort to apprehend 
them? 

Dorothy walked back into the house 


and seated herself by the window in 
her room. She would wait there until 
their return. 

The hours passed, but the girl sat 
there wide awake and alert. The moon 
died and the gray of false dawn 
flooded the sky. Then came the period 
of darkness that immediately precedes 
the true dawn, and still there was no 
sign of the returning horsemen. A 
faint streak of light showed in the 
eastern sky; objects became discern¬ 
ible; a light appeared in the cook 
shack, followed by a tiny curl of 
smoke from the chimney. 

Then the bunkhouse door opened 
and into view came Bob Shannon! 

Dorothy jerked erect, tired muscles 
reacting involuntarily. And even as 
she stared, the door of the foreman’s 
cabin opened and Tug Gleason came 
out. He soused his head in a tin basin 
of water, blowing like a huge por¬ 
poise. 

Dorothy got to her feet and her 
lips were tight. She could have sworn 
that neither man had returned while 
she was watching. They must have 
tied their horses behind the outbuild¬ 
ings and stolen into their respective 
beds with all the caution of weasels. 

Sire walked down the hall and halted 
before her father’s door. From within 
the room came the sound of steady, 
rhythmic breathing. She knew with¬ 
out looking that her sire had returned 
without attracting her attention. 

Dorothy realized now that Jud 
Holmes could have brought the black 
in by the rear stable door, in which 
event she would not have been able 
to see him from her bedroom window. 
Likewise, he could easily have gotten 
into the house without detection by 
merely using a bit of caution. Evi¬ 
dently he had done so and it was this 
that worried Dorothy. 

Jud Holmes owned the ranch and 
was answerable to nobody for his 
actions. If he wanted to ride at night, 
that was his business—so long as he 
did it openly. But stealth seemed to 
go hand in hand with guilt. 
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Dorothy’s teeth clicked together. 
Whatever her dad had done was per¬ 
fectly all right; she would never 
believe anything different. The thing 
to do was to determine why Tug 
Gleason and Bob Shannon had sneaked 
away and back. She felt sure they had 
committed some unlawful action. 

She walked to the kitchen, found 
Teresa up and about, and with a short 
word of greeting passed through the 
rear door. She stood for a minute 
or two drinking in deep breaths of 
the fragrant air, then sauntered with 
apparent aimlessness to a point from 
which she could see the rear of both 
bunkhouse and foreman’s cabin. One 
look was enough. 

Both Bob and Tug were busy rub¬ 
bing down their horses. 

VI 

B REAKFAST was a rather somber 
meal. Dorothy was absorbed by 
her problem, her father seemed morose 
and short-tempered, and Fred Rellek 
complained of muscles sore and stiff 
from his long ride to the Lazy 8 and 
back. 

“I ought to be accustomed to rid¬ 
ing by this time,” he said querulously. 
“Instead, I seem to get stiffer after 
each long trip.” 

“You oughta let your stirrups out,” 
replied Jud. “Nobody but a park dude 
rides with his knees under his chin.” 

Rellek sighed. “I always noticed 
that jockeys rode with short stirrups, 
and it seemed to me that they should 
know best.” 

Jud grunted. “I reckon you never 
seen them ride more than two miles 
at a stretch,” he said dryly. “You 
goin’ to buy that stuff from the 
Lazy 8?” 

“I think so,” replied Rellek. “In 
fact, I had considered riding over 
there today and paying for the stock, 
but I’m so sore I guess I’d better put 
it off until tomorrow. By the way, I 
suppose they’ll take a check on the 
Calder bank for the amount. It won’t 


be necessary for me to go to town 
and get the cash, will it?” 

“Check’s all right,” answered Holmes. 
“You rub yourself with that hawss 
liniment I gave you and rest up today. 
You can jog twenty miles to that line 
cabin tomorrow, spend the night there 
and finish your trip the next day.” 

“I think that’s a good suggestion,” 
said Rellek, and excused himself. 

When he had gone to his room, 
Dorothy looked across the table at 
her father. 

“Dad,” she said quietly, “where did 
you go last night?” 

Jud Holmes looked up quickly. 
“Who told you I went anywhere?” 

“Nobody told me. Someone caught 
up a horse from the corral and saddled 
him and I went to your room to tell 
you about it. You were gone. After¬ 
wards I went to the stable and found 
Major had been taken out.” 

“You say you saw somebody in the 
corral; did you recognize him?” 

“No; that’s why I went after you— 
I wanted you to look in the bunk- 
house. I looked over the saddles and 
found Bob Shannon’s missing. And 
then, to cap the climax, I discovered 
that Gleason wasn’t in his cabin 
either.” 

Jud Holmes’ eyes were on his plate 
and he was frowning. “That’s funny, 
ain’t it? I heard somebody in the 
corral, too. I got Major and tried to 
follow him. He started toward Calder 
and I rode almost to town tryin’ to 
catch up with him. He musta ducked 
me somewhere along the trail. I’ll 
speak to Tug and Shannon.” 

“I wouldn’t, if I were you,” said 
Dorothy. “If either of them is guilty 
of anything, we’ll hear about it soon 
enough and can question them then. 
If we go after them now, we will 
merely be warning them. It’s my 
opinion that you picked up two 
lemons when you signed on those 
men. Tug has criminal written all 
over his face, and Shannon—well, I 
suppose he’s one of those gentlemen 
crooks you read about.” 
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She got up and went outside, leav¬ 
ing her father staring after her. She 
was mystified and still a bit angry 
at the way all three had slipped into 
their beds under her very nose. 

Dorothy threw her saddle on the 
pinto and struck out along the Calder 
trail. Her father had said that the 
night rider—or riders—had taken this 
direction, and besides, the road led 
by the little nook on the creek where 
she liked to go when tired or de¬ 
pressed. 

She half expected to meet the sheriff 
and his deputy on their way to the 
JH with news of some fresh hold-up; 
consequently, when she caught sight 
of two horsemen at the fringe of trees 
near her retreat, she put the pinto to 
a run to meet them. As she approached 
the horsemen turned to watch her, 
and Dorothy noticed with a little 
shock of surprise that the two were 
Bob Shannon and Tug Gleason. 

She checked her horse immediately, 
and as she did so. Tug said something 
to Shannon and jogged off toward 
Calder. Bob urged his horse forward 
to meet her. 

“Good mornin’,” he said politely, 
raising the gray Stetson and smiling. 
Had Dorothy followed her inclination 
she would have revealed her knowl¬ 
edge of his night riding and demanded 
an explanation then and there; but 
she remembered her role of vamp, 
doubly important now that the situ¬ 
ation had become so complicated. So 
she smiled and asked him if he had 
gotten a good night’s rest. 

“Couldn’t sleep a wink,” he ad¬ 
mitted brazenly. “But I feel better 
now.” He nodded toward the little 
nook. “You come here—often?” 

“Very often. It’s cool, and quiet, 
and shady. Let’s ride over.” 

He fell in beside her and rode in 
silence to the fringe of trees. They 
dismounted and, penetrating the 
bushes along the bank, sat down on 
the boulder she had occupied when 
he had first ridden into her life. 

Shannon removed his hat and ran 


his fingers through the coppery curls. 

“It is cool, and quiet, and shady,” 
he said slowly. “Funny that you 
should like it—you bein’ so different.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Dor¬ 
othy. 

He grinned frankly. “Well, you can 
be cool enough when you want to, 
but I’d hardly call you quiet. And, of 
course, there’s nothin’ shady about 
you at all.” 

Derothy looked away hurriedly. She 
had caught the play on words as she 
felt he had intended she should. He 
had meant that there was nothing 
deceitful about her and Dorothy 
thought suddenly of the deputy’s .star 
that she was wearing and of the plan 
she had formulated for worming from 
this man the secret of his guilt. 

“You don’t know me well enough 
to judge/’ she said faintly. 

“I reckon I do,” he answered calmly. 
“You see, character stands out on a 
person’s face like—like it does on that 
of a faawss. When you see a bronc 
with a Roman nose, you know he’s 
natchaily stubborn and ready to lay 
down on the job every chance he gets. 
A hawss with a straight nose but with 
starin’ eyes and a crease beside ’em 
that you can mebbe lay your finger 
in, you can figger as a nervous animal, 
always racin’ to go and sweat hisself 
into a lather. 

“When you see one that’s dish¬ 
faced and usually with hairy ears, you 
know he’s an outlaw that never can 
be trusted. And when you meet up 
with one that has a riice straight nose 
and gentle eyes set far apart, and a 
nice slope up his forehead to his ears, 
you know you got a prince among 
hawsses. He’ll do what you want him 
to do; he’ll trust you; he’ll be as loyal 
to you as the day is long.” 

He turned to grin at her as she sat 
staring at him. 

“Not meanin’ to be disparagin’ by 
comparin’ you with a hawss,” he con¬ 
cluded. “I placed you in that last 
class the minute I saw you, ma’am.” 

Something stirred deep within the 
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girl, and perhaps because she felt its 
warning, she resorted to flippancy. 

“Why on earth did you do that? 
Because I have a straight nose? Or 
was it because of the nice slope to 
my ears?” 

“No’m,” he answered gravely. “You 
don’t use the same methods to read 
a human bein’ as you do a hawss; but 
the shape of the head, the light in the 
eye and the way a person carries his- 
self show up the thoroughbred in man 
and woman just as it does in a hawss.” 

“According to that, what class do 
you find yourself in? Are you a 
Roman-nosed bull-head, a wild-eyed 
nervous wreck, or—or a dish-faced 
outlaw?” 

He was grinning again, a bit rue¬ 
fully. “Why, now, you don’t even give 
me a chance to qualify as a thorough¬ 
bred.” He rubbed his hand over his 
coppery hair. “And I’m a sorrel, too; 
the same as a great many thorough¬ 
breds.” 

“I’ve always understood that red 
hair in a man or woman stands for 
temper,” said Dorothy. 

“Don’t you believe that, ma’am! 
Why, some of the best natured and 
laziest cusses I ever knowed had red 
hair. I’m one of them.” 

Dorothy glanced sidewise at him. 
She was seeing him in an entirely 
new light—that of a genial, cowboy 
philosopher. He was smiling reflec¬ 
tively as he gazed across the creek, 
and his eyes were crinkled in a way 
that bespoke nothing but good humor 
and peace with the world., For the 
moment he appeared more the easy¬ 
going boy than the hardened criminal. 

Dorothy knew instinctively that the 
time to win his confidence had come, 
yet at the thought of worming in¬ 
formation from him she felt a little 
qualm of reluctance. Then her fingers 
went to the inside of her vest and 
rested lightly on the hard surface of 
the hidden deputy badge. She spoke 
impulsively. 

“Bob, I wish you’d tell me what 
they want you for. Of course I know 


that you are the man Mr. Anderson 
chased to the JH. I know that you 
changed your hat and shirt to throw 
him off the trail. I should think you’d 
realize that I could have turned you 
over to the law before this if I had 
wanted to. Tell me about it. Maybe I 
can help you. Will you trust me?” 

She had turned to him and placed 
one hand on his arm, and for a few 
seconds after her abrupt plea the two 
of them gazed steadily into each 
other’s eyes. Under his level regard 
Dorothy’s gaze wavered, and, removing 
her hand, she turned her head away. 

Then, before either of them could 
speak, there came from some point 
nearby the sudden, loud neigh of a 
horse. 

Involuntarily Dorothy turned swiftly 
to stare at Shannon. She saw that he 
had gone tense, and that his eyes were 
very narrow and fixed on a point 
downstream from which the sound had 
seemed to come. 

He got to his feet. “I reckon I’ll 
be ridin’ on, ma’am,” he said, and he 
was no longer smiling. “A minute ago 
you asked me to trust you, yet you 
had even then placed me in the class 
with the dish-faced, hairy-eared out¬ 
law hawss. You ask for trust, but you 
don’t want to give it yourself. You’re 
playin’ a part that don’t fit your char¬ 
acter at all. Good mornin’, ma’am.” 

He nodded curtly, put on his Stet¬ 
son and walked swiftly through the 
brush toward his horse. 

Dorothy sat watching him, for once 
unable to find an answer. That vague 
stirring deep within her was urging 
her to follow—to call him back-H:o 
tell him that she would play fair. She 
smothered it with a resolve that was 
almost grim. Again her hand flew up 
to grip the deputy badge. She was an 
officer of the law on the trail of a 
criminal; she mustn’t forget that, not 
even if the person she suspected was 
handsome and soft-spoken, and not a 
bit aloof when one got to know him. 

Dorothy got up at last and went to 
her horse. Bob Shannon was riding 
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toward the ranch, and even as she 
watched, he disappeared ever a rise 
in the trail. She was on the point of 
following when she remembered the 
neigh. She wondered now if it could 
have been Tug Gleason’s horse. If so, 
what was his object in spying on 
them? 

She reined around abruptly and 
urged her horse along the bank of 
the creek. She came at last to a thick 
clump of alders, and forced the pinto 
through the brush which surrounded 
them. Then she drew rein abruptly. 

In the midst of the alders was a 
cleared space, around which ropes had 
been stretched. It was a hide-out cor¬ 
ral; and in the inclosure was a horse 
with the JH brand! 

VII 

T HE day dragged by without any 
developments. A bit to Dorothy’s 
surprise the sheriff failed to put in 
an appearance, and not the slightest 
rumor of a murder or fresh hold-up 
reached the ranch. 

Bob Shannon and the foreman had 
remained out of her way, her father 
rode into Calder on some unmentioned 
business, and Fred Rellek stuck closely 
to his room, beneath the door of which 
filtered a strong aroma of liniment. 

Dorothy caught the scent on the 
way to her room and her lips curled 
a bit contemptuously. Anything savor¬ 
ing of weakness in a man was 
intolerable to her, and despite herself 
she mentally compared this suavely 
speaking, saddle-sore pilgrim with the 
virile, level-eyed cowboy who read a 
person’s character as he would that 
of a horse. 

Dorothy frowned at remembrance 
of what he had told her. She was a 
thoroughbred, he had said, instinc¬ 
tively good and loyal and aboveboard. 
There was nothing shady about her, 
in his estimation, and he had warned 
her that the part she was playing was 
not in keeping with the virtues with 
which he had endowed her. 


Quite suddenly Dorothy found her¬ 
self hating this deputy’s job; then, 
realizing that the dislike was prompted 
by that inner stirring that was begin¬ 
ning to alarm her, she vowed for the 
fiftieth time to go through with it 
and bring the criminal to justice re¬ 
gardless of who he was. 

It occurred to her now that Bob 
Shannon, too, might have been play¬ 
ing a part. He might have deliberately 
made himself agreeable in order to 
hold her spellbound, while Tug Glea¬ 
son removed the horse to a safer 
distance. Probably the loud neigh of 
the animal had frightened Tug away. 
At any rate, Dorothy believed that 
the hidden animal would afford the 
means of identifying the lone bandit 
who had held up the Limited. 

She had examined the left hind shoe 
of the horse and had found it to be 
unimpaired. It just seemed that the 
broken calk would never again be a 
factor in the case. Certainly if Bob 
Shannon or the foreman were guilty, 
the one clue to the identity of the 
bandit had been destroyed before this. 

So Dorothy told herself preparatory 
to an afternoon nap. The night had 
been a sleepless one, and indications 
were that she would spend the coming 
one in a rather active manner. For 
Dorothy had decided that whoever 
had placed the horse in the alders 
had done so to facilitate his getaway 
after committing a crime of some 
kind, and had determined to be on 
hand when he appeared to use the 
animal. 

Her father returned in time for 
supper. He was grim of face and short 
of speech. Evidently he had something 
on his mind. Fred Rellek was there, 
too, cheerful once more. The lini¬ 
ment, he explained, had accomplished 
miracles. He would set out for the 
Lazy 8 the following morning and 
consummate the deal that would estab¬ 
lish him as a cattleman on a small 
basis. 

After supper Dorothy managed to 
get her father alone in his office and 
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asked him outright what the trouble 
was. 

“Oh, it ain’t much,” said Jud Holmes 
reluctantly. “I didn’t aim to tell you 
about it at all, Dot. I was aimin’ to 
make a few improvements and I tried 
to get a loan at the Calder bank. They 
turned me down. Said things were too 
tight to do much lendin’ now. I don’t 
really need the money, but it sorta 
disappointed me not to get it.” 

Dorothy prepared for her night’s 
activities methodically. With Fred 
Rellek accompanying her, she went 
for a ride, returning to the ranch just 
after dusk. She insisted on caring for 
her own horse, lingering over the job 
until Rellek had stabled his mount 
and returned to the house. Then under 
cover of the darkness, she swiftly 
threw her rig back on the astonished 
pinto and led him to a clump of trees 
in the rear of the house, where she 
tied him. 

Cautiously she made a circuit of 
the buildings, keeping well in the 
gloom. She discovered two things of 
importance: Tug Gleason was not on 
the spread and Bob Shannon had 
concealed his horse behind the black¬ 
smith shop. 

Dorothy went into the house and 
played seven-up with her father and 
Rellek until Fred complained of being 
sleepy. Dorothy herself was anxious 
to terminate the game, and her father 
invariably retired early. All three were 
in their rooms before nine o’clock. 

The girl deputy took time only to 
buckle on her thirty-eight, then slipped 
quietly from her room- and out of 
the back door. Circling warily, she 
came to the blacksmith shop and 
crouched by the forge, waiting. 

Barely a half hour had passed when 
she heard footsteps back of the build¬ 
ing, followed by a soft whicker from 
the horse and a low word of assurance 
in a voice that she recognized as 
Shannon’s. Saddle leather creaked, a 
spur chain jingled, then came the dull 
plump of hoofs made by a walking 
horse. 


The girl deputy slipped from her 
cover and peered around the back wall 
of the building. The moon was just 
rising, and she could easily make out 
the dim form of the horseman as he 
headed for the Calder trail. Dorothy 
hurried to where her pinto was tied, 
mounted quickly and walked the 
animal around the horse corral and 
into the road from that direction. Her 
quarry had vanished in the gloom, but 
Dorothy had no doubt of his destina¬ 
tion. As soon as she could safely do 
so, she put the pinto to a fast lope, 
eyes on the trail ahead. 

An hour passed . . . two . . . and 
Dorothy, who had not once sighted 
Bob Shannon, urged her pony to a 
faster gait. At last she caught sight 
of him as he topped a rise only two 
hundred yards away. The girl imme¬ 
diately pulled her horse off the trail 
into the shadows at the edge of the 
creek. Here the high grass deadened 
the sound of the pinto’s hoofs. 

Dorothy had covered half the dis¬ 
tance that separated them when she 
saw Shannon pull up his horse near 
the hidden corral and peer about as 
though in search of somebody. Dor¬ 
othy was not a bit surprised when a 
second form materialized from the 
gloom of the alders and advanced to 
meet the horseman. 

The second man said something in 
a voice that did not carry to her, and 
waved his hand toward the moonlit 
Calder trail. Shannon nodded and 
spurred his horse toward town. The 
second man watched him until the 
gloom had swallowed both horse and 
rider, then squatted on his heels by 
a tree, back toward the girl. 

Dismounting, Dorothy led the pinto 
back among the trees and tied him. 
Then she took the rope from her sad¬ 
dle horn, drew the thirty-eight and 
proceeded to stalk her unsuspecting 
victim. 

It was not a difficult task. The man 
was sitting on his heels quietly smok¬ 
ing, eyes staring ahead of him toward 
Calder. She slipped from tree to tree, 
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careful not to make the slightest 
sound, and at last found herself 
crouching less than five feet from him. 

“Put up your hands, Tug Gleason!” 
the girl said sharply. Stepping for¬ 
ward, she jammed the muzzle of the 
thirty-eight into his back. 

She saw the man jerk as though he 
had been suddenly pricked by a pin, 
then his hands crept skyward. Dor¬ 
othy draped the rope over her gun 
arm and, reaching forward with her 
left hand, plucked Tug’s weapon from 
its holster and flung it as far into the 
brush as she could. 

“Lie down on your face and cross 
your hands behind you,” she ordered. 

“Ma’am, you’re makin’ a mistake,” 
Tug began; but she cut him short. 

“You needn’t explain; it won’t do 
you a bit of good.” 

For a single moment he hesitated, 
and Dorothy took advantage of that 
moment to cock her gun. The click 
evidently decided Tug. He sighed 
resignedly and rolled over on his 
side and thence to his stomach. Dor¬ 
othy knew her rope—and her knots. 
When she had finished with Tug 
nothing short of a steel blade would 
free him. She had bound him to a 
tree and gagged him effectually by 
stuffing her neckerchief into his 
mouth and tying it in place with the 
one he wore. Tug could gurgle faintly, 
but that was all. 

Dorothy worked her way back 
through the gloom of the alders to 
the ropes which formed the boun¬ 
daries of the little corral. It was dark 
here, the trees shutting out the light 
of the moon; but she could see a horse 
nibbling at the grass in the inclosure. 
There in the gloom she waited for 
another two hours; and while she 
waited. . . . 

A rapidly riding horseman swung 
along the Calder trail. He sat his 
horse with an ease that bespoke long 
practice, swaying slightly to the stride 
of the animal beneath him. He was 
dressed in dark clothes and a black 
Stetson was drawn low over his fore¬ 


head. The part of his face below the 
glinting eyes was covered with a 
black neckerchief, which whipped in 
the breeze of his passage. 

As he approached the town he grad¬ 
ually slowed his mount to a lope, a 
trot, then a walk. And at last, in the 
very shadow of Calder itself, he halted 
the animal; dismounting, he drew 
a rather peculiar device from a gunny 
sack which was tied to the cantle. It 
was a shell-like affair of wrought iron, 
made to fit over a horse’s hoof; and 
on the bottom was welded a complete 
shoe with one of the calks broken. 

The bandit raised the left hind foot 
of his horse to a position between his 
knees, and carefully fitted the device 
over the hoof—shoe and all. At the 
back of the hock he fastened it with 
strap and buckle. It raised the left 
foot a half inch from the ground, but 
would not hamper the animal for the 
short time it would be kept in place. 

The bandit swung into the saddle 
and urged his mount into an alley 
which led to the rear of the Calder 
bank. The animal plodded slowly, 
puffing a bit from his long run. The 
bank building loomed up ahead of 
him and he drew the horse to a halt. 
And as he did so, an orange flame 
stabbed the shadows under one wall 
of the budding, and the still night 
reverberated to the sound of a bark¬ 
ing Colt. 

Instantly the bandit wheeled his 
mount and dashed back along the 
alley. A volley of shots and curses 
followed him. The shots came from 
the carefully hidden posse; the curses 
fell from the lips of the irate Sheriff 
Anderson, and were directed toward 
the blankety-blank fool who’d tipped 
their hand by firing pfematurely. 

Neither shots nor curses stopped the 
bandit. Stretched low along the neck 
of his straining horse, he reached the 
trail which led to the JH and passed 
it. Not until he had covered several 
miles did he draw rein, and then only 
long enough to dismount, remove the 
false shoe device and toss it to one 
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side. Remounting, he circled back 
into the JH trail and put the animal 
to its fastest pace. 

And behind him, Sheriff Anderson 
paused in the pursuit long enough to 
strike a match and examine a set of 
tracks. 

“Broken calk on left hind shoe,” he 
said grimly. “Jest what I thought.” 

VIII 

D OROTHY HOLMES stiffened in 
a listening attitude and gripped 
her thirty-eight more tightly. Back 
along the Calder trail hoofs were 
drumming; and by the sound of their 
steady roll, she knew that the horse¬ 
man who was approaching was driv¬ 
ing his mount at its fastest gait. 

The animal in the corral lifted its 
head and stood listening for a few 
seconds, then with a little whicker, 
trotted to the center of the inclosure. 
It was the first time that the horse 
had taken a position where Dorothy 
could see him clearly in the moon¬ 
light, and suddenly she felt a little 
chill travel slowly down her spine. 

The animal was Major, her father’s 
mount! 

Dorothy’s first reaction was one of 
stunned apprehension. She remem¬ 
bered her father’s actions of the pre¬ 
vious night and his disappointment 
at failure to secure a loan from the 
bank. By hiding in the blacksmith 
shop where she could watch Shannon’s 
horse, she had sacrificed her chance 
to keep an eye on the stable. Jud 
Holmes might easily have gotten his 
horse without detection. 

But she simply couldn’t believe this. 
No; somebody else had used her 
father’s horse and only time would 
tell who it was. 

She heard the approaching horse¬ 
man pull up sharply, heard the plump 
of hoofs as the horse was walked 
toward the little corral. Then the 
vague forms of animal and rider 
showed as lighter blobs against the 
dark background of the trees. Leather 


creaked as the man swung to the 
ground and proceeded to strip bridle 
and saddle from the animal he had 
been riding. Crawling under the 
ropes, he walked to Major’s left side 
and slipped on the bridle. 

As he flung the saddle over the 
horse’s back, Dorothy ran forward, 
her boots making no sound on the 
soft ground. When the man straight¬ 
ened after fastening the latigo straps, 
he was looking over the back of the 
horse into Dorothy’s thirty-eight. 

“Put up your hands!” ordered the 
girl in a fierce whisper. 

For three short seconds the man 
opposite her seemed paralyzed. She 
could not see his face and felt that 
her own features were hidden by the 
gloom. Then, with a suddenness that 
was startling, he dropped from her 
sight on the far side of the horse. 
Before Dorothy could change posi¬ 
tion he had dodged under the animal’s 
head and had flung himself at her. 

She struggled fiercely in his grasp; 
but despite her lithe strength she 
might as easily have been wrestling 
a grizzly. She was tripped suddenly 
and thrown violently to the earth; 
and as she fell, her head struck a pro¬ 
truding stone and the world went 
blank in a shower of fiery rockets. 

The bandit led Major from the 
corral, stood listening to the far-off 
beat of pursuing hoofs, then leaped 
to the saddle and broke the black 
horse into a furious run. 

A little later Sheriff Anderson and 
his posse pulled up at the corral. They 
lingered Just long enough to find it 
empty of horseflesh; then hearing the 
roll of hoofbeats a half mile ahead 
of them, lost no time in continuing 
the pursuit. 

Dorothy stirred at last and sat up. 
Her head was whirling and there was 
a lump on it the size of an egg. Her 
thick hair had saved her from a seri¬ 
ous hurt. The sound of rapidly dimin¬ 
ishing hoofbeats brought to her a 
realization of what had transpired. 
How long she had lain there she could 
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not know; but several men were riding 
toward the JH in pursuit of the 
bandit. 

She went to the creek and bathed 
the lump on her head with the cool 
water. The dizziness disappeared as 
did some of the pain. Returning to 
the corral, Dorothy struck a match 
and by its light located the thirty- 
eight. She picked up the gun and 
stiode to the tree where she had tied 
Tug Gleason. As quickly as she could, 
she freed his legs and removed the 
gag- 

‘Lead me to your horse,” she 
ordered crisply. 

Without a word the surly Gleason 
led the way to one side of the trail 
where a horse stood tied. Dorothy 
unfastened the animal and pushed Tug 
into the saddle. Then at a brief word 
from her, he led the way to where 
she had tied her pinto. Herding Tug 
before her, Dorothy made for the 
ranch. 

It was dawn by the time they rode 
up to the house and dismounted. A 
half dozen horses stood with droop¬ 
ing heads by the hitching-rack and 
voices came to them through the 
open living room door. 

Dorothy asked her captive a single 
question: “Who was your partner?” 

“Bob Shannon,” replied Gleason, 
“but—” 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” 
answered Dorothy coldly. 

“Aw, hell,” said Tug without heat. 
Following the unspoken command of 
the thirty-eight, he walked up the 
steps and into the room, Dorothy 
behind him. 

Dorothy saw a great deal in the 
first quick glance she flung about her. 
She saw her father, apparently just 
aroused from bed and plainly wor¬ 
ried. Facing him was Sheriff Anderson 
and Bob Shannon. Fred Rellek, partly 
dressed, stood to one side. His eyes 
widened as he saw the girl and her 
prisoner come into the room. 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “Sheriff, 
you’re wrong after all! Here is Miss 


Dorothy with the real culprit. Mr. 
Holmes is no more guilty than I am.” 

The girl was looking at Bob Shan¬ 
non, and again she saw that little hint 
of laughter in the blue eyes. 

“Yes, Sheriff Anderson,” she heard 
herself saying, “you’re wrong. I don’t 
know what has happened, but I’ve 
been watching two men. I caught Tug 
Gleason waiting at the little corral 
in the alders. He has just confessed 
who his partner is.” She walked di¬ 
rectly to Bob Shannon and looked 
into the gently mocking eyes. “Bob 
Shannon, alias A1 Keller, I arrest you 
for robbery.” 

And she turned back her vest to 
show him the badge. 

“Why—why—wait a minute!” sput¬ 
tered the bewildered sheriff. “Holy 
cats, Dorothy! You cain’t go arrestin’ 
that man.” 

“I’d like to know why I can’t,” said 
Dorothy evenly. “I’m a deputy sheriff, 
sworn in by you yourself.” 

“Shore you are! But holy cats, 
ma’am! The fella you’re arrestin’ is 
a United States deputy marshall” 

IX 

O NCE more the world reeled, but 
this time it was not from the 
contact of head on stone. For what 
seemed ages Dorothy could only stare 
at the eyes before her—eyes which 
had lost their mocking light and were 
all sympathy. 

It was, perhaps, the pitying light 
which drove Dorothy from the room. 
She could bear up under his indiffer¬ 
ence; she could smile contemptuously 
at his scorn; but sympathy from this 
man at this time was simply unbear¬ 
able. 

She had intended going directly to 
her room and locking herself in, but 
she had not taken a dozen steps before 
a hand grasped her by the arm and 
swung her about. Before she could 
even order him to release her, Bob 
Shannon was talking swiftly, his voice 
vibrant with feeling. 
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“Miss Holmes—Dorothy! Please 
listen to me. I know I deceived you, 
but I just simply ha.d to. Sheriff An¬ 
derson and me were up against a 
desperate criminal; couldn’t overlook 
a single bet in tryin’ to capture him. 
I had Anderson chase me to the JH 
so that I would appear a fugitive. 

“I changed my hat and shirt to 
help the deception. And when you got 
to suspectin’ me, we had to let it 
stand because your actions were di¬ 
vertin’ suspicion from the guilty one. 
Dorothy, girl, if you just knew what 
it cost me to refuse your offer of 
friendship—to pass up that ride in the 
moonlight—” 

“I don’t believe it cost you even 
a moment of regret. I detest you, Bob 
Shannon. And if you’re so smart, who 
is the real A1 Keller?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered gloom¬ 
ily. “Tug and me found that hidden 
hawss and after tippin’ off the sheriff 
to be on guard, fjggered on nabbin’ 
him when he came for it. Anderson 
is tryin’ to pin the attempted robbery 
of the bank on your daddy. I don’t 
believe he done it.” 

“He didn’t,” said Dorothy, the 
plight of her parent jarring from her 
head all thoughts of personal ven¬ 
geance. “The man who had hidden 
Major in that corral fought with me 
when I tried to capture him. He’s 
much slimmer than Dad, and even 
stronger. I know it wasn’t my father.” 

“Yet it was somebody on this 
spread,” said Shannon quietly. “We 
trailed him right here and Major is 
in his stall. The boys in the bunk- 
house are all accounted for, and Tug 
.Gleason has been helpin’ me right 
along. That leaves just two besides 
yourself—your father and Reliek.” 

Shannon’s blue eyes were narrow 
and cold. “Just how does this fella 
spell his name—R-e-l-i-c?” 

“No. R-e-l-I-e-k. It’s a peculiar name; 
it—Bob! Spell it backward! K-e-I-l-e-r! 
See?” 

“And the first name is Fred—Alfred. 
Dorothy, he’s our man!” 


He caught her by the hand and she 
clutched the strong fingers and hur¬ 
ried bask into the living room with 
him. They stopped inside the door¬ 
way. 

“Where’s Reliek?” demanded Shan¬ 
non. 

“I don’t know,” answered Anderson. 
“What do you want with him?” 

“Want with him! Why, man, he’s 
the one who held up the train! Come 
on, Dorothy.” 

“Bob, you’re loco!” the sheriff 
shouted after them. “That tenderfoot 
couldn’t ride from here to the bunk- 
house at more’n a walk.” 

“Spell bis name backwards!” cried 
Bob over his shoulder. 

The faint drum of hoofs came to 
him as they ran for the corral. The 
JH punchers were grouped about the 
bunkhouse, and to a man they were 
staring after a figure that lay stretched 
far over the neck of a rapidly travel¬ 
ing horse. 

“Well, my sainted grandma!” ex¬ 
claimed one of them. “That tenderfoot 
shore learned to fork a hawss over¬ 
night! Look at him roll up the dust!” 

“Catch up two hawsses,” said Bob 
to the girl. ‘Til get the rigs.” 

Sheriff Anderson had evidently suc¬ 
ceeded in spelling Rellek’s name back¬ 
ward, for he came out of the house 
at a run and flung himself into his 
saddle. Followed by the posse, he was 
swinging over the range toward the 
line cabin before Bob and Dorothy 
could get mounted. 

Once in the saddle they made up 
for lost time. Their mounts were fresh; 
those of the sheriff’s party were spent 
after their long pursuit. Bob and the 
girl deputy quickly caught up with 
the posse . . . passed it. Far ahead 
the Fred Reliek that was, rode like 
a demen, his lips twisted into a snarl 
and his eyes glinting with the hate 
of a cornered rattler. 

Straight to the line cabin he led 
them, and dropped from his horse to 
dash through its doorway scarcely a 
hundred feet ahead of them. 
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Bob pulled up immediately, aware 
that a man behind the log walls of 
a cabin enjoys a certain advantage 
over adversaries in the open. Dorothy, 
however, kept on. Bob Shannon swore 
harshly and started after her on foot, 
calling upon her to turn back. 

She did not heed him, but dis¬ 
mounted and ran straight through the 
doorway of the cabin. There was noth¬ 
ing for him to do but follow her, 
expecting at every stride to hear the 
thunder of Keller’s Colt, prepared to 
find the girl sagging to the floor with 
a bullet through her heart. A1 Keller 
was desperate; he would not hesitate, 
Bob felt sure. 

Thus it was that he did the one 
thing that otherwise he would not 
have done—dashed directly into the 
cabin without first pausing to locate 
his enemy. And thus it was that a 
gun was jammed into his back as he 
leaped across the threshold in an 
effort to grasp Dorothy and drag 
her out of danger. 

“Drop that gun and git over in that 
corner!” came the command in a ven¬ 
omous voice. 

Dorothy had stopped in the middle 
of the floor and was staring over 
Bob’s shoulder at the transformed 
Rellek. Her gun was still in its 
holster. 

“Drop that hawg-laig and git in the 
corner, I said!” barked the outlaw. 
And Bob, his eyes still on Dorothy, 
reluctantly allowed the Colt to fall 
to the floor and moved across the 
room. 

Bob Shannon groaned and prepared 
to throw himself at the desperate out¬ 
law. Dorothy, to his surprise, was 
walking slowly toward Keller—and 
she was smiling! 

“Freddy,” she said, and her voice 
was soft and wheedling. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve you did it, and it wouldn’t 
matter if you did. I rode here to help 
you get away. Give me the gun and 
I’ll keep him covered while you get 
on your horse. Then we’ll go away 
together!” 


Keller did not know what to do. 
He dared not shift his gun to cover 
the girl without giving Shannon a 
chance to fly at him. And as he hesi¬ 
tated he flashed a quick, suspicious 
glance at the girl, and saw only the 
smiling lips and eager eyes. 

The girl was walking a bit faster 
now, hand outstretched to take the 
gun. 

“Give it to me, Freddy. I want to 
go with you. Don’t you see? I want 
to help you. Give me the gun. . . . 
Quick, Bob! Help me! Quick!” 

With a sudden swift leap she had 
reached Keller and grasped the bar¬ 
rel of the Colt with her extended 
hand. Lunging forward, she twisted it 
from its course, pushed it upward. 
She felt the tug of the recoil and bits 
of powder burned her hand as the 
weapon roared. Keller was a writhing 
serpent of strength and suppleness. 
He wrenched at the gun, struck at 
her, cursed her; but she hung on, at 
times swung completely off her feet. 

Then Bob—her Bob—was beside her. 
He reached up and seized the gun 
just as it was torn from her hand by 
the snarling, cursing Keller. 

Dorothy dragged herself over to a 
bunk and dropped wearily upon it. 
Somehow she felt no apprehension, no 
doubt of the outcome. Bob—her Bob 
—was fighting, and he was fighting 
for her. 

It was a short struggle, but a fierce 
one. And at its end A1 Keller, mail 
and express robber, lay supine upon 
the floor, unconscious. Bob picked 
up and holstered his own weapon and 
kicked Keller’s gun under a bunk. 
Then he came over to the bunk and 
stood looking down at the girl. 

“I reckon this is one time where 
a county deputy sorta outranks a 
United States marshal,” he said 
solemnly. “Miss Deputy Sheriff Dor¬ 
othy, I’m surrenderin’ to the county 
authorities!” 

But the way he gathered her into 
his arms would lead one to believe 
that it was really the other way about. 



Row-de-dow 


By Tracy Spitler 


Everything was on the ap and up for young Wilk Farron and the whole world seemed 
in tune, until somebody tried to run a ranny on him by hazing him into the matri¬ 
monial corral. And what could a mere man do, when the prettiest gal on the range 
looked upon him with favor? 


S NOW-CAPPED peaks showed 
faintly blue through golden 
haze; brown bald hills rolled 
down from them to circle the 
high country valley which was the 
headquarters ranch of the Box Tri¬ 
angle M. Quiet and sunlight hung over 
the buildings Hke a benediction. Wilk 
Farron drowsed in his bunk, content. 
He was certainly getting the breaks— 
a swell job with a toppy outfit in the 
best country on earth. Row-de-dow 
and a couple of yips! Where couldn’t 
he go from there! 

Then Limpy Haze stumped in with 
the mail. “Same ol’ passel of junk. It’s 
a cryin’ out shame to make a man ride 
clean to town for it. You’re the only 
one in the outfit, Wilk—’cept the ol’ 
man, an’ he’s in Rawlins—to draw a 
letter.” Limpy’s beady little eyes glit¬ 
tered inquisitively; his nose twitched. 


Wilk propped himself up on an el¬ 
bow and grinned. “You sure enough 
look like a chipmunk reared up on his 
hind legs, hopin’ for the best, hom- 
bre.” 

“Never you mind my looks; they 
suit me.” Limpy straightened sagging 
shoulders and threw out a hollow 
chest defiantly. But his tone was 
wheedling, as he asked, “Ain’t you 
goin’ to read your letter, boss? It’s got 
female writin’ on it. Mebbe it’s from 
your mother, if so you got a mother— 
or a sister—or a aunt. 

“It’d sure have to be some lady 
blood kin on account of all other fe¬ 
male persons, from the Ol’ Man’s niece 
on down, gripe you so. Which weak¬ 
ness, or whatever, I call plumb un¬ 
natural, an’ you ought to do somethin’ 
about it, ’stead of dodgin’ like a wild 
cow ever’ time—” 
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Limpy dodged a boot and departed 
from there. A few moments later 
Wilk’s muscular length bounded 
through the door. “Just like,” drawled 
the cook, who was placidly stropping 
a butcher knife on his boot sole, “he’d 
mistaken a porkypine for a chair 
cushion. What ails you, amigo?” 

Wilk fanned the hazy gold of the 
early November air with an opened 
letter. Three riders and one ranch 
hand, lounging with Sunday afternoon 
ease against the sunny side of the slab 
bunkhouse, turned lazy eyes toward 
him. One murmured, “Is he shooin’ 
chickens or somethin’?” 

“I’ll be a son of a gun,” predicted 
Wilk, “if I ever— Gents an’ others, 
get an earful of this.” 

The cook looked grave. “Wait! Is it 
somethin’ fittin’ for the Sabbath day? 
You see, on account of same I’ve done 
washed my ears and I’d sure hate to 
get ’em polluted. I’m likewise speakin’ 
for all here present. Am I right, gents, 
or am I right?” 

Wilk snorted. He scowled at the 
letter in his hand. He glared at his 
outfit. This thing had all the earmarks 
of a whizzer. But who among them 
was bright enough to start it? If, on 
the other hand, it was on the level— 
Good gosh! 

His gray eyes raked the circle of 
faces before him. “Who in time,” he 
grated, “is Priscilla Hale?” 

The cook scraped his chin with the 
dull edge of the butcher knife and re¬ 
peated parrot-like, “Priscilla Hale, 
Priscilla Hale? Sounds like a flavorin’ 
extract to me. But don’t you worry 
none, amigo. She must be a hearty girl 
on account of bein’ Hale.” 

“Hail, hail, the gang's all here,” the 
ranch hand warbled. “Hail—I’d say 
that sounds like lousy weather an’ 
tough goin’, hombre. But that’s the 
way love comes to you strong, silent 
women-hatin’ gents. You lookin’ for 
sympathy or congratulations?” 

Wilk’s jaw tightened. “Oh, hell! 
Quit actin’ like a bunch of locoed 
yearlin’s. If this isn’t a whizzer—an’ 


Lord help you all if it is—then it’s 
damned serious. I’ve never heard of 
the girl. Has anybody? . . . How about 
you, Dunn? From the tales you tell, 
I figure you must’ve whacked a bull 
team into this here Seven Mile coun¬ 
try. 

“Anyhow, you’ve sure been on the 
ground long enough to’ve kept a 
pretty good tally on all comers. Rake 
your brain, hombre, an’ produce some 
information.” 

The old rider, Dunn, scratched his 
grizzled head. “I dunno. Seems like 
there’s some stranger folks over Box 
Elder way, on the ol’ Wiles ranch, 
name of Hale. Seems like they got a 
girl they call Prissy. Reckon that’d be 
this ’un, Wilk? An’ what about her?” 

“Damned if I know.” The young 
foreman scanned the letter bewild- 
eredly. “But she won’t marry me. Says 
so in black an’ white. Reckon it’s 
somethin’ to have that settled, but— 
well, listen.” They crowded around 
him as he read: 

Mr. Wilk Farron, Foreman, 

Box Triangle M Ranch, 

Seven Mile, Wyo. 

Sir: 

I don’t dare send through the U. S. 
mail my opinion of such a man as you 
because I’d be arrested, I guess; but 
at that, I’d sooner be arrested ten 
times over than marry you. I’d sooner 
marry the old Chinese laundryman in 
Seven Mile. But I’m not going to 
marry anybody. I guess a girl has 
some rights and if a girl wants to be 
an old maid that’s her business. 

However, my poor old father can’t 
see it, and my mother is just as bad. 
They are tickled to death because a 
flashy four-flusher like you—only 
they’re too innocent and good to sabe 
that you are a four-flusher—wants to 
marry me. 

If I wasn’t as homely as a mud 
fence and poor as a church mouse, I 
might’ be able to believe you’re as 
crazy about me as you say. As it is, 

I can’t figure out why you want to 
marry me. Anyway, you’re not going 
to—not ever. 

It would hurt my folks too much 
for me to be downright disobedient, 
so I have lied to them. I have told 
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them that you threw me over for 
another girl—a pretty girl with lot# 
of money. I wanted to sound convinc¬ 
ing, so I said the girl was Jessie 
McGraw, your boss’ niece. 

So I hope, in case you ever come to 
this ranch again—which heaved forbid 
—and my folks check up on tfcy story, 
you’ll be gentleman enough to back 
me up, though I doubt if you can act 
like a gentleman. But if you don’t, I’ll 
sic the dog on you and be glad of the 
chance. 

Yours not at all, 
Priscilla Hale. 

Wilk mopped his brow and raised 
distracted eyes from the closely writ¬ 
ten pages. He saw the cook rolling on 
the ground, howling like a dog. The 
two young riders were taking feeble 
jabs at each other between guffaws. 
Limpy came running from the horse 
corral. Dunn was silent, looking quiz¬ 
zically at Wilk. The ranch hand 
clasped his knees and rocked back and 
forth. 

“Lordy, Lordy,” he chanted, “what’s 
our fair-haired boy been up to? Ain’t 
done right by our Prissy, huh? But 
the gal’s got gumption. Wouldn’t have 
Wilk on a bet, would she, hombres? 
Won’t the 01’ Man be tickled pink, 
case he hears that his niece, Miss Jess, 
is goin’ to tie up with a common cow¬ 
poke, even if same is now foreman? 
My, oh, my!” 

“An’ won’t Miss Jess,” put in a 
young rider, “just love it?” He grew 
serious for a minute. “I mean if that 
Prissy tells her sad tale to many, it’ll 
cost you your job, Wilk. An’ the Jess 
girl’ll like plenty to see you on the 
skids, on account of you was never 
able to see her at all, sabe? Oh, my 
gosh”—the sight of Wilk, rigid with 
outraged rectitude, overcame him 
afresh—“I’m like to bust!” 

“I sure as hell hope you do. Shut 
up an’ let me think, can’t you?” 

“What with, amigo?” the cook 
wailed. “Not with your haid. You’ve 
done lost that. Or else this Prissy’s 
turned it so complete you—” 

“I don’t know her, man, that’s the 
point. Never heard of her. Never seen 


her. Bet if I had I’d ’ve run a mile. 
Homely as a mud fence, she admits. 
Waspy as hell an’ locoed, too. I’ll bet, 
judgin’ by her letter.” 

Dunn, the old rider, said quietly, 
“Goin’ to stick to that there story, 
hembre?” 

“It’s the truth.” Wilk looked star¬ 
tled. 

Dunn put his tongue in his cheek 
and rolled his eyes skyward. “Mebbe 
so, mebbe so. But—now keep your hair 
on! No offense is meant, an’ none 
should be took. But girl trouble is no 
jokin’ matter in these parts, ’specially 
when a gent’s reputation’s beginnin’ to 
cloud up Hke yours is.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Dunn drawled skeptically, “Case 
you don’t know, I guess I’ll have to 
tell yon. Well, then, a couple of weeks 
ago whilst we was cleanin’ up near 
Rawlins I drifted into said town an’ 
met a gent who was inquirin’ right 
anxious about you. Seems like he’d 
lent you a hundred dollars in Septem¬ 
ber an’ was gettin’ right anxious. Said 
you’d left a flock of I. O. U.’s in town. 

“Folks figured your job was good 
for the amounts. Mebbe so. But I’m 
tellin’ you that if the Ol’ Man finds 
out, an’ he’s in Rawlins this abidin’ 
minute, what you’ve been doin’ on the 
strength of your job— Well, said job 
won’t be worth a busted cinch an’ 
you’ll have a hell of a time findin’ 
another in these parts.” , 

Wilk shook his head like a tor¬ 
mented bull. “What’s cornin’ off here 
anyway? Girls—everybody knows I 
ride wide of ’em. I haven’t been in 
Rawlins for a year. An’ I don’t owe a 
red cent to a livin’ soul.” 

The Box Triangle M began to round 
up the bull herd the following morn¬ 
ing, and Wilk threw himself ardently 
into the work. He’d forget Sunday’s 
unpleasantness. It was only a far¬ 
fetched whizzer; only the outfit’s 
showing their disapproval of him in 
this childish manner. 

They were simply sore because he 
never joined them in their hell-raising 
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busts. They just couldn’t sabe why he 
craved to nurse his job along so care¬ 
ful-like. Maybe if he’d told them how 
he felt, that life was a ladder and jobs 
were the rungs by which you climbed 
to the top; that slipping was painful, 
that falling was failure. . . . But hell, 
you couldn’t tell ’em that. You kept 
such thoughts to yourself in the Seven 
Mile if you didn’t want people to 
think you’d gone plumb locoed. 

The Old Man returned to headquar¬ 
ters ranch on Tuesday. “Breathin’ fire 
an’ brimstone,” Limpy Haze informed 
Wilk, “an’ sorer’n a flock of boils. He 
wants you should burn the wind for 
the home place pronto. Hombre, is he 
fulminatin’? I seen him kick a couple 
of cats to hell-an’-gone again. The 
missis is drippin’ tears all over the 
place. The Jess girl’s locked in her 
room, yappin’ like a coyote? 

“When I climbed my horse to come 
for you, I sure felt like I was escapin’ 
from a earthquake or mebbe a vol¬ 
cano. If jobs wasn’t so scarce I’d keep 
on driftin’. As it is, it’s goin’ to take 
me plenty long to git back, hombre. 
I’m tellin’ the world there’s just a 
little too damn much row-de-dow for 
comfort on the ol’ stompin’ grounds.” 

The Old Man was sizzling with 
rage. His seamed thin face, on which 
forehead, nose and chin stood out like 
rocky crags, was darkly flushed. His 
small shrewd eyes' were probes be¬ 
neath gray bristling brows. Through¬ 
out the Seven Mile country McGraw 
was known as a powerful man to tie 
to, a terrible man to cross. 

His gnarled hands gripped the edge 
of his desk in the ranch office as 
though he needed physical restraint as 
well as will power to remain seated. 

“Set,” he snarled at Wilk when the 
door closed behind the latter. 

“I’ll stand.” The words forced them¬ 
selves through Wilk’s tight lips. His 
anger was mounting to match the Old 
Man’s. Nerves and muscles grew tight 
and tighter. A jerking quiver went 
through them spasmodically. But his 
look was steady. 


The end, huh? Just when he’d barely 
got his toe in the stirrup, so to speak; 
just when he was ready to mount 
above the struggle and hardships that 
had been his lot since the age of ten. 
Ambition, square-dealing and sweating 
toil had bought him only this—dis¬ 
missal from the first worth while job 
he’d ever held. All on account of some 
unknown fool girl and a few ground¬ 
less rumors. Why, hell, if that was all 
the sense the Old Man had he wasn’t 
worth working for. 

That amazing thought carried over 
to the spoken word. “You’re not worth 
workin’ for.” His tone was cold, meas¬ 
ured. “If you’re lettin’ go all holts 
because you’ve heard some gossip 
about me, you’re no better’n a jittery 
ol’ woman.” 

“The hell you say!” contributed 
McGraw. 

“Correct.” Wilk came to stand by 
the desk, quietly and assuredly—se¬ 
cretly amazed, too. How was he gettin’ 
this way? Seemed like some strange 
force was movin’ him, seein’ through 
his eyes, speakin’ with his voice. “This 
is no time for stallin’, so I won’t make 
out I don’t know why I’m hazed in 
here. To get hell, huh? An’ the air, 
too, mebbe?” 

“You’ve kinda beat me to the draw 
on this, Farron, but you’re through, all 
right. Partly my error, perhaps. I went 
against my better judgment, giving 
you this foreman job. Reckon I was 
kinda dazzled by the record you made 
for yourself down in Arizona. Inves¬ 
tigation showed you had plenty brains 
and knew how to use ’em, honest-like. 

“You sure looked like the new blood 
this spread needs. I saw the makings 
of a partner in you. Your youth, I 
thought, was your only handicap and 
time would remedy that. But I was 
wrong. You can’t stand prosperity, so 
I’m kicking you out.” 

“Yes, you are!” Wilk’s knuckles 
showed white as he leaned his weight 
against his clenched hands on the 
desk. “I won’t be kicked, sabe? An’ I 
won’t quit till—” 
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“You—you—” the Old Man choked 
and began again. “You’ve been wast¬ 
ing my time in gambling and bootleg 
joints. You’ve borrowed money right 
and left; you’ve deceived girls; you’ve 
gone round bragging that you’re going 
to marry my niece, Jessie.” 

“Don’t kid yourself. I wouldn’t 
touch her with a forty-foot rope. Get 
that fixed in your mind, McGraw. No 
slight on Miss Jess; she’s just too 
rich for my blood. Marry any kin of 
yours? Gosh, I’d sooner go to jail.” 
Wilk stopped abruptly, flushing. 
Wasn’t he kind of quoting that 
stranger girl, Priscilla? Her senti¬ 
ments must be contagious. If they 
spread, the Seven Mile jail would 
soon be full of reluctant girls and 
men. The thought was amusing. He 
grinned, but at the wrong moment. 

The Old Man bounced out of his 
chair and shook his fist in his fore¬ 
man’s face. The words that accom¬ 
panied the gesture opened Wilk’s 
eyes, literally. What a top-hand at 
cussing the Old Man turned out to be! 

“An’ a damned good thing for you 
that you are an old man, McGraw. 
Said fact saves you from a punch in 
the head. Lay off, now, before you 
have a stroke.” 

The next few moments were some¬ 
thing to forget as quickly as possible. 
Wilk emerged with one clear fact: 
this thing was not a practical joke; 
someone was seriously and success¬ 
fully impersonating him. Over and 
over he stated that to the Old Man. 

“It’s no good,” the latter declared. 
“Where’s the sense , to it? If a girl 
wasn’t mixed up in it I’d say maybe 
so. But why should one man pretend 
to be another when he’s making love, 
with honorable intentions? Look!” 

He slapped his desk with an open 
letter. “This is from the Hale girl’s 
father. He claims he’s given you leave 
to marry the girl because him and his 
wife want to go back to Missouri and 
■Won’t leave the kid here alone on her 
ranch. The place was left to her by 
an uncle, old Pliny Wiles, only on 


condition that she live on it and work 
it. 

“Was her ranch your object in mak¬ 
ing a play for her? If so, what made 
you get cold feet? And why couldn’t 
you just throw her like a gent should, 
’stead of lying like a son of a gun 
about going to marry my Jess? 

“Serve you right if I called your 
bluff there. Instead of which, I’m mak¬ 
ing you go back to Hale’s and get for¬ 
given, like the girl’s father wants you 
should. And to be sure you carry out 
orders, I’m holding back the pay that’s 
coming to you till you show me a 
marriage certificate. Damned if I turn 
you loose, single and fancy free. I’ll 
make an honest man of you or bust.” 

Wilk was speechless. What was the 
use of trying to make the doddering 
Old Man believe he was guiltless? But 
maybe the sheriff wasn’t so thick- 
skulled. Wilk stalked to the telephone 
on the wall and called the county 
building in Seven Mile. There wasn’t 
much he could tell the officer that was 
helpful, and that little caused no ex¬ 
citement. But Wilk persisted and 
finally the sheriff indifferently asked 
for a description of the impostor. 

Wilk rasped, “How’n time should I 
know what he looks like? Me, I guess, 
else he wouldn’t be puttin’ his racket 
over so well. Huh? . . . Say, don’t ask 
me to tell you what I look like. I 
couldn’t do justice to the subject....” 

The sheriff was a cautious man; the 
wire buzzed and crackled with his 
questions. McGraw left his desk and 
paced the floor, hissing skeptically, 
“That bluff you’re runnin’ about being 
impersonated don’t fool me none, Far- 
ron. It won’t go down. You’re just 
trying to crawl out of marrying that 
Priscilla girl. I won’t have it.” 

Wilk felt like a trapped dumb brute, 
goaded from all sides. His eyes blazed 
fury at the Old Man. He cut the 
sheriff’s wary questions short, snap¬ 
ping, “Listen, hombre, all you got to 
do’s arrest an’ hold anyone claimin’ to 
be Wilk Farron. If you dasn’t do that 
on suspicion, you’d best resign.” 
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He slammed the receiver on its hook 
and wheeled to face the Old Man, 
“Bluff, huh? Callin’ me? Then read 
this an’ weep.” His hand flashed to his 
shirt pocket, where he kept Priscilla’s 
letter, and came away empty. Some¬ 
how he couldn’t let McGraw’s hard 
skeptical eyes see what the girl had 
written, not even that part containing 
the brazen admission of her uncalled 
for lie about Jess McGraw. 

For beneath his anger, beneath the 
smart of the injustice that was being 
done to him, grew a feeling of sym¬ 
pathy for Priscilla. Maybe she was 
being prodded as relentlessly as he 
was. Maybe if he got to know her he 
would learn that she wasn’t the waspy 
little wretch she seemed to be. Maybe 
she wasn’t quite as homely as a mud 
fence, either. He’d kinda like to find 
out for himself. . . . 

His head went up with a jerk. His 
mouth tightened. Was he going soft 
at this stage of the game? Was he 
forgetting that his whole world was 
against him, his reputation tottering, 
his job a thing of the past? 

“Farron,” the Old Man said, a new 
note in his voice, “show me! Prove 
that I’ve misjudged you and I’ll give 
you another fling at this job.” 

“No foolin’?” Hope relaxed the 
strain that gripped Wilk. He was still 
on a high rung of the ladder, then, 
though his hold had loosened a trifle. 
“No foolin’?” 

“No. This is straight. Clear yourself 
on that Rawlins thing, marry the 
girl—” 

“Huh! I thought you’d welch. Now 
you listen to me, you ol’ goat. There’s 
not a job good enough, there’s not a 
ranch big enough to haze me into the 
matrimonial corral, if you get what I 
mean. As for clearin’ myself of the 
Rawlins thing, why say, hombre, I’ll 
do that pronto and make you look so 
foolish you’ll—” 

The door swung in. Jess McGraw 
stood in the opening as a picture 
within its frame—a lovely picture, if 
a man cared for opulent curves, melt¬ 


ingly dark eyes and overripe lips. The 
eyes were chilly now as they briefly 
grazed McGraw, but they warmed 
sparklingly as they met Wilk’s. 

Jess cooed, “You rascal! Pretending 
to be all indifferent and everything, 
when all the time you were eating out 
your poor heart for me, telling folks 
on the sly you were going to marry 
me. Oh, dear, it’s just too romantic.” 

Wilk made a choking sound. Mc¬ 
Graw yelped, “Git back to your room, 
girl!” Jess shrugged plump shoulders 
and came to stand by Wilk. She 
wagged an admonishing forefinger. “I 
should punish you, you naughty boy, 
and do like Uncle says. But I won’t. 
This is pretty sudden, but I’m willing 
to overlook that. Anything, so’s I can 
save you from that designing hussy, 
Priscilla Hale. We’ll just—” 

Wilk fled away from the house, 
through the dooryard, past the barns 
and the horse corral. The cook’s fliv¬ 
ver was in an abandoned shed. He’d 
borrow it, though what the cook might 
do in retaliation wouldn’t bear think¬ 
ing of. But a car was necessary. Wilk 
knew he’d kill a horse, pushing on to 
the old Wiles ranch, sixty-odd miles 
distant, lashed as he was by this mad¬ 
dening urgency. 

For he had to get there at once. He 
had to haze that girl and her silly old 
father to the Box Triangle M. Make 
’em prove to the Old Man that he, 
Wilk, was a stranger to them. Compel 
Priscilla to acknowledge that she had 
lied about him and Jess. That sure 
enough should clear the Old Man’s 
addled brain. But how about Jess, so 
willing to be big-hearted? Wilk shud¬ 
dered. 

The sun was noon high. Peace en¬ 
folded the upland valley. The road 
wound emptily before him, climbing 
hills, skirting creeks, crossing fenced 
range. There were barbed wire gates 
with dragging posts to be opened and 
closed. There were miles and endless 
miles of space that seemed to reach, 
as an ever rising barrier, between him 
and his objective, that seemed to 
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clutch with vindictive hands at the 
decrepit car. 

The sun was sliding toward the 
snow-capped western peaks by the 
time the town of Seven Mile was 
reached. The car needed gas. Wilk 
stopped at the rambling frame build¬ 
ing, next to Two Card Whitey’s place, 
which functioned as a livery barn and 
filling station. 

He said, getting out to stretch the 
cramp from his long legs, “Fill ’er up 
and look at the oil. Say, what’s the 
quickest way to the ol’ Wiles ranch 
from here?” 

Two men, who had not the appear¬ 
ance of cowhands, for all their rough 
clothes and weather-beaten faces, 
sauntered toward him. 

One drawled, “What’s the big rush 
for the Wiles ranch, stranger?” 
Though his tone was indifferent, his 
eyes were sharp and suspicious. 

Wilk felt the hair rise on the back 
of his neck. Was everybody in the 
Seven Mile country determined to 
horn into his business? He’d sure like 
to take a poke at these two tough 
gents, just on principle, but that 
needed time, and he had none to spare. 

He’d best pay for the gas and be on 
his way. “What do I owe you?” he 
addressed the man at the pump, then 
stopped. His right-hand pocket was 
empty. He searched the rest, failing to 
find any money. He laughed embar- 
rassedly. “Reckon you’ll have to trust 
me, hombre. I’m Wilk Farron of the 
Box Triangle M.” 

The hard-faced strangers exhanged 
a look and chorused, “He’s lying. 
Wilk Farron’s at the Wiles ranch. We 
know.” 

The filling station keeper peered at 
the car’s license plates, then shouted 
at a group of men, idling in the door¬ 
way of Two Card Whitey’s place. 
“Haze the sheriff outa there, gents. 
Here’s the car reported stolen from 
the Box Triangle M an’ a galoot that’s 
tryin’ to gyp me outa gas.” 

Wilk began, “You locoed fool,” but 
checked his words as, from the tail of 


his eye, he saw the two strangers 
about to close in on him. He whirled 
to face them, head low. All the sting¬ 
ing fury of the past few days found 
expression in the vicious blows he 
dealt—fair and foul . . . anything . . . 
anyhow. Get clear of this. Get to the 
Wiles ranch. But he was hit—hit hard. 

Crunching bone met hard flesh. 
Blurred faces wavered in the haze be¬ 
fore his eyes. One of his own was 
closing, and his ears throbbed with the 
sound of grunted curses, pounding 
boot heels, muffled yells. 

Confusion and bedlam! Through it 
all there came again the feeling of 
being charged with some strange 
force, directing him, moving him. It 
was a force that sent him leaping to 
the car, that sent the car growling and 
jerking in reverse through the wide 
doorway into the dusty street, only to 
be met by the cautious sheriff’s bel¬ 
lowing, “Halt!” 

Wilk obeyed, stretching a long arm 
to open the off-side door. “Just the 
gent I crave. Step right in.” 

The sheriff advanced a wary step. 
His heavy face, expressionless as a 
board, adorned with a small red mus¬ 
tache and blue guarded eyes, lifted to 
Wilk, “What’s all this?” 

“A li’l’ misunderstandin’. Haven’t 
time to explain. Get in, Sheriff.” 

“Get out. This here’s a stolen car.” 

“Borrowed. Look, would anybody 
steal this can? Quit foolin’. Come with 
me an’ I’ll tell you the sad story as 
we roll along. It’s like this. I’m Wilk 
Farron an’—” 

“O-ho!” a gleam of interest came 
into the guarded eyes. Caution de¬ 
serted the sheriff for the moment. He 
put a foot on the running board, 
leaned on the sagging door. “Wilk 
Farron, huh? Seems like these parts 
are gettin’ plumb infested with Wilk 
Farrons. I’ve orders to gather you in.” 

“But I’m not the gent, hombre,” 
Wilk protested hotly. “I mean, I’m the 
gent, all right, but not the one you 
take me for. I’m the one who phoned 
you to gather in the other one, which 
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I just found out is at the Wiles ranch. 
So if you get in I’ll drive you out an’ 
you can take him in.” 

The sheriff’s jaw was sagging, his 
hand was pawing weakly at his hol¬ 
ster. He thinks I’m locoed, Wilk 
guessed swiftly. Mebbe so. But I’m 
sure as hell not goin’ to be roped be¬ 
fore I finish this. The street was be¬ 
ginning to clot with men; doors were 
opening farther along. The car’s idling 
engine was coughing violently. 

The next moment the cautious sher¬ 
iff was viewing the sky from the flat 
of his back in the street’s thick dust, 
that was being churned to a dense 
cloud by the excited wearers of high- 
heeled cow boots. Popping guns gave 
general alarm; hoarse shouts sounded 
the call to battle. And over the ridge 
at the town’s far end a rackety flivver 
—with Wilk hunched low above the 
steering wheel—flipped its tail light. 

Dusk was thickening, but there was 
still light enough to see the dreary 
dilapidation of the buildings on the 
old Wiles ranch, ten miles south of 
Seven Mile. There was one lamp-yel¬ 
lowed window in what Wilk supposed 
to be the kitchen. He was not to reach 
it at once, however, for from the left 
of the lane, in a little wooded gully, 
came the full-throated note of a 
hound. 

Wilk stilled the throb and rattle of 
the flivver, the better to hear. Human 
voices mingled with the dog’s clamor. 

A man’s voice whined, “Call off 
your damn cur. Lemme down from 
this tree!” 

Then came a girl’s cool reply, 
“When I get good and ready, Mr. 
Wilk Farron. When you get ready to 
tell the truth. Now, once again, why 
are you so anxious. . . 

Wilk vaulted over the flivver’s door 
and went stumbling and slipping 
down the gully’s side. A slim, slight 
girl swung a shotgun to her shoulder 
and said crisply, “Stop!” 

Then a young man in a spruce tree 
yelled, “Help!” while the hound’s 
clamor rose deafeningly. 


Wilk shouted at all three, “Dry up! 
An’ you, ma’am, quit drawin’ circles 
in the air with that gun muzzle. I’m 
gettin’ dizzy. You’re Priscilla Hale, I 
reckon?” 

The girl nodded. Her black-fringed 
gray eyes asked the question her dis¬ 
dainful lips would not frame. Though 
a posse might overtake him any mo¬ 
ment, though the treed man was call¬ 
ing down curses on him, though the 
hound was growling and bristling, 
Wilk gave the girl a deliberate weigh¬ 
ing stare. He liked the tilt of her chin, 
the gallant way she carried her head. 
He liked the cool directness with 
which she returned his stare. 

“I’ll bet a month’s pay you’re a 
regular feller,” he declared warmly in 
the first flush of discovery. Then rec¬ 
ollection poured over him like a black 
flood. His jaw tightened. “But you’ve 
sure enough played hell with me. 
Look at me! Look hard! Never saw 
me before, did you?” 

Priscilla admitted that. “And if I 
never see you again, I guess I can 
stand it. Go away. Can’t you see I’m 
busy?” 

She lowered the shotgun and waved 
him aside, to call to the other man, 
“Now you up there, get this—I’m say¬ 
ing no. I’ve said it and said it, I’ve 
written it in a letter—” 

“Which same I got, ma’am,” Wilk 
cut in, “at the ranch where I had a 
job till you an’ your father an’ this 
treed polecat— Shut up, both of you! 
Gimme that gun!” He snatched it 
from her reluctant hands. “Hold your 
hound if you don’t want him shot. . . . 
Now you, hombre, tumble outa that 
tree —muy pronto. Get along to the 
house. We’ll soon clear up this mess.” 

He prodded the protesting man be¬ 
fore him up the steep lane. The girl, 
with the rumbling dog at her heels, 
kept pace silently, eyes straight ahead, 
chin up. But once, when Wilk’s keen 
ears caught the labored grind of a car 
coming up a long grade nearby, he 
turned his head to listen and met 
Priscilla’s questioning look. 
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Five minutes later, in the brightly 
lighted ranch kitchen, Wilk ranged 
himself beside the captured man. 
“Take a good look, you all,” he said 
to the girl and her parents. “Insult 
me if necessary, but tell me the truth. 
Is this jasper my double?” 

“There’s a resemblance,” the girl 
conceded. “I can see that some might 
take him for you, same as folks who 
did not know any better might mis¬ 
take a counterfeit coin for the real 
thing. But I—I knew there was some¬ 
thing wrong about him. I felt it in my 
bones.” 

“Yet you must’ve let him make love 
to you.” 

“I did not!” Priscilla’s stormy eyes 
darkened. Her cheeks flamed. “Not 
that it’s any of your business!” 

“Correct!” Wilk agreed hotly. 
“Which fact suits me clear down to 
the ground.” But, gosh, she sure was 
easy to look at when she lighted up 
that way. An’ she sure did have stuff. 
None of the languishin’, you-naughty- 
boy Jess stuff . . . just plain gingery 
spunk. If a man could dab a loop on 
a girl like this, gentle her a mite. . . . 

“Open up in there!” A fist pounded 
on the outer door, while heels scraped 
and spurs jingled on the stoop. The 
cautious sheriff with a considerable 
posse, to judge by the sound, had ar¬ 
rived. Another instant and the door 
was flung open. 

The law, including the two strangers 
who had been loitering in the Seven 
Mile filling station and on whom the 
sheriff now loudly called to identify 
Wilk Farron, poured in. Then noise 
and confusion filled the small kitchen. 
After a moment a hush fell, and Pris¬ 
cilla spoke. 

“But you can’t arrest a man because 
some crook impersonates him, Mr. 
Sheriff.” 

“Who’re you to tell me what I can 
an’ can’t do, ma’am? An’ which is the 
crook an’ which ain’t? Me, I take no 
chances. All I know is that this here 
*un”—he jabbed Wilk’s chest with a 
stubby forefinger—“drove a stolen car, 


gypped a filling station an’ resisted 
arrest. So come along with me, young 
feller.” 

“You’ll have to take me, too,” Pris¬ 
cilla declared. Wilk’s heart gave a 
quick leap. What a girl, oh, what a 
girl! “Because,” her cool voice went 
on, “I’m afraid you’ll overlook a few 
bets. You see, all this ties up with me 
and my ranch, somehow, and—” 

“An’ with them two gents there,” 
the impostor broke in, snarling at the 
two roughly clad strangers. “They’re 
the brains of this here scheme. Brains, 
hell! Claim they’re geologists, pros¬ 
pectin’ on the quiet for a big oil com¬ 
pany. Claim this here Seven Mile’ll 
make the Salt Creek look sick. 

“They’re the ones which showed me 
it’d be easier to marry this girl an’ 
her ranch than to fool around an’ put 
everybody wise to the possibilities of 
the land by tryin’ to buy outright or 
get an option. They steered me to her 
after a test well came in big over 
yonder. They said they’d split fifty- 
fifty—” 

“Lies,” one of the strangers grinned 
too thinly at the sheriff. “He’s makin’ 
this up outa whole cloth, hombre.” 

“Like hell I am!” 

“What I crave to know,” Wilk put 
in, “is why’n time you made fresh 
with my name, feller. Why pick on 
me?” 

“Shucks, hombre,” the other whined, 
“that was just accident. Last summer 
some gent in Rawlins—in which town 
I happened to light on my way to 
nowheres in particular—mistook me 
for you, him bein’ some liquored up. 
Bought me a couple of drinks an’ 
made me acquainted with a bunch of 
other fellers who admitted they’d 
heard of Wilk Farron plenty. But 
they hadn’t met before on account of 
same mindin’ his own business so 
intense-like. 

“These hombres”—he jerked his 
head toward the strangers—“was with 
that bunch. They cottoned to me right 
off, sayin’ I must be a brainy gent 
to’ve got made foreman at my age. It 
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puffed me up some to have folks treat 
me thataway. I saw no harm in prof¬ 
itin’ by lookin’ like the foreman of a 
big outfit for a while—fakin’ it bein’ 
the nearest I’d ever get to a job like 
that, I knowed. 

“But by the time these polecats 
sprung their scheme on me about this 
girl an’ all, they had me roped right. 
I couldn’t get away nohow, without 
gettin’ into worse trouble. They sure 
had me pegged proper. But they was 
gettin’ worried an’ they crowded me 
somethin’ awful today. So I come out 
here to try to talk the girl into my 
way of thinkin’. What does she do but 
run me off’n the place with a shotgun 
an’ a hound dog.” 

The sheriff nodded to his possemen. 
They herded the counterfeit Farron 
and his two confederates out of the 
kitchen. Then the officer clapped his 
hand on Wilk’s shoulder. “You, too, 
young feller. No one can smack me 
down an’ not pay for it. Hustle!” 

“Wait, please,” Priscilla begged. 
“Wilk Farron, did you really mean 
what you said about losing your job 
on my account? I—I’m plumb sorry. 
Could I do anything to—-to sort of 
square you with your boss?” 

Wilk grinned. “You’d be surprised!” 
His look lingered speculatively on her. 
Would she flare up, thinking he was 
making a play for her possibly rich 
ranch, if he told her the condition the 
Old Man had made? No, that was out, 
even if he was beginning to feel that 
the Old Man’s terms would not be so 
hard to take—eventually. “Thanks, 
ma’am, but I reckon it’d be a waste 
of time,” he said finally. 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“Goin’ to jail, I reckon. You”—his 
grin broke out once more—“should 
come along, too, just to see what it’s 
like. Make sure that you’d prefer it 
or the Chinese laundryman to me.” 

Priscilla tossed her head. “You know 
now I didn’t mean you when I wrote 
that.” Stars lighted themselves in her 
eyes, her lips curved in a tremulous 
smile. “I guess I sound as bold as can 


be, but I don’t care. I bet If you had 
been Wilk Farron—I mean if he 
hadn’t been you— Oh, you know what 
I mean.” 

“I wonder”—Wilk stepped toward 
her and looked deep into her eyes— 
“if I do.” 

“Haw-hum!” Her father cleared his 
throat noisily. “I’ve been a-thinkin’, 
Mister. We Hales owe you somethin’ 
an’ if so we can make amends, we’d 
like to. Besides, you’d be doin’ me a 
personal favor. 

“What I mean, if there is oil in this 
here land, I’d like the help of someone 
who knows the country to kinda steer 
me clear of sharpers. An’ if there ain’t 
oil, I sure as shootin’ need the help of 
a cowman to show me how to raise 
cows. Danged if I’ll go it alone after 
all this here row-de-dow. I just can’t 
cope with it.” 

“Will you get goin’?” the sheriff 
rasped. 

“I—I guess you’d better,” Priscilla 
laughed shakily, “before Dad tries 
harder to rope you. If they allow visi¬ 
tors, I’ll see you in jail.” 

“Is that a promise?” Wilk felt sud¬ 
denly that the world and all hung on 
her answer. 

Her eyes met his, straight and clear. 
“A promise, hombre, a sure-enough 
promise,” was Priscilla’s reply. . . . 

“An’ ride me on a rail,” recounted 
the sheriff to his cronies in Two Card 
Whitey’s place the next day, “if it 
didn’t sound like he was a-wooin’ her 
an’ she was willin’. But does he up an’ 
kiss her right smack on the mouth? 
No, sir. An’ does she look like she 
craves to have him do same? Not that 
I could notice. But you can’t tell 
about young folks nowadays. 

“When oP McGraw come bustin’ 
into town this mornin’ to put up bail 
for Wilk, he says, ‘Hale talked to me 
on the phone last night. Guess I was 
plumb hasty. Your job’s waitin’ for 
you an’ you won’t have to get married 
after all.’ 

“‘Says you?’ snaps this Wilk. ‘Try 
an’ stop me, you ol’ goat. Just try!’” 



Girl of the Rio Grande 

By Clee Woods 

Once again the historic old Rio Grande was on the rampage, seething and turbu¬ 
lent. And when lovely Torchy Malone was caught in that awful vortex of angry 
water, a valiant cowboy met the supreme test of courage in his effort to bring 
the range girl to safety. 


T HE rain continued to fall stead¬ 
ily. Occasionally a dissatisfied 
steer would throw its head up 
and shake it ill-temperedly. The 
whole Dotted Links herd wanted to 
drift, but a double guard held them. 

The rest of the cowboys stood in a 
half circle just outside a little tepee 
tent, most of them clad in long, black 
slickers. The boss was in the tent, 
shoulder cracked by a pile-up with his 
horse. His daughter, “Torchy” Malone, 
was doing what she could for him 
while somebody went for a doctor. 
The faces of the seven men outside 
the tent were as ominous as the skies 
overhead. Torchy stepped outside the 


tent and looked anxiously at the wor¬ 
ried men. 

She was only a little “half-pint” 
cowgirl in size. Her very fair skin was 
hardly the kind to tan much by out¬ 
door life. But small freckles were 
sprinkled lightly over the pretty face 
that stood out radiantly below a brown 
Stetson, even on a drab day like this. 
Her dark eyes were softened by a 
warm, reddish tinge. 

“Dad says,” she began to the assem¬ 
bled riders, “that we’ve got to go 
ahead and get the cattle there.” 

“We all figured, Torchy,” replied 
Jupe Martin, a begrizzled old cow¬ 
hand, “that it was loco for the old man 
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to try to push ’em to the river and 
then across, him along to boss the job. 
But with him laid out, it cain’t be 
done.” 

“It can’t be done!” the girl flashed 
back. “Boys, are you getting soft- 
livered on us at a time like this?” 

The men hung their heads. Jupe 
offered further arguments against the 
rash attempt to deliver the twelve 
hundred head of cattle across the 
swollen Rio Grande, up where it bi¬ 
sects Sierra County, New Mexico. The 
river was eighteen miles away, with a 
low range and aflooded creek between 
it and this herd. 

While Jupe Martin still offered 
time-proved reasons why they could 
never make it, two more men came 
riding toward them. The first to reach 
them was Hort Crowe, a rider already, 
in the thirties. He was a tall, well 
built man, and would have been very 
handsome had it not been for a flat, 
dished nose and a whitish roll to his 
big, gray eyes. 

“Well,” he called out with great 
enthusiasm, “why don’t we get the 
herd to movin’? We got to make it 
across that river before dark tomor¬ 
row.” 

“There you are!” Torchy cried to 
the unwilling men. “Hort is sport 
enough to try it, even when he stands 
to lose a fortune if we make it.” 

“Sure,” Crowe added, pushing his 
horse up close to the girl, “and why 
couldn’t I—for you?” 

He bent outward from the saddle 
and patted Torchy on the shoulder. 
She shrugged away from his hand a 
bit, even when he was backing her 
plea to the men. The other rider draw¬ 
ing near was Ty Goodnight, a Texas 
cowboy and a comparatively new¬ 
comer. Goodnight frowned to see 
Crowe’s unwelcome familiarity toward 
the girl. 

Goodnight was young and only of 
average height and build. His long, 
slender face, with its high, thin nose 
and black, arched eyebrows, gave the 
impression of a colonial gentleman. 


But he was all cowboy, from the old 
gray Stetson, whose brims curled up 
at the sides and came to a peak in 
front, down to the thick, brush-bat¬ 
tered chaparejos which Sopped wet 
above his hog-snout taps. He was not 
handsome. But there was character in 
his tanned face and quiet manner and 
a certain confidence in his deliberate 
movements. 

“And you’re with us, too, aren’t 
you, Ty?” Torchy asked, as he pulled 
up without a word. 

“The odds are liable to be sorter 
heavy, weather and all considered,” 
he replied. 

He gave the man Crowe only the 
slightest of glances with his eyes, 
without turning his head at all. Crowe 
seemed to catch the significance of the 
remark, however. 

“There’s nothing but the floods,” he 
snapped. 

Here was a very strange situation. 
Torchy’s father had had no end of 
trouble with Sherm and Luther Crowe, 
brothers of Hort. In desperation, he 
finally had taken an option to buy the 
neighboring ranch of the three Crowe 
brothers for twenty-eight thousand 
dollars, a strong price. The deal had 
got no further than the option because 
Malone, already in debt, had to try to 
borrow the money that was to rid him 
of the undesirable neighbors. 

Shortly after the option was signed, 
however, high-grade copper was dis¬ 
covered in the rough canyon just 
above the two open sections of pat¬ 
ented land the Crowes were selling. 
A big copper company wanted these 
sections for a mill and town site. It 
was negotiating with Malone for the 
patented land alone for fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Sherm and Luther Crowe at first 
had boasted privately of “stinging” 
old man Malone with a water-shy 
ranch. But when the news of the cop¬ 
per development broke, their chuckles 
turned to thwarted greed. It was ru¬ 
mored that they had offered the land 
to the company much under fifty 
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thousand dollars if the company 
would help them block Malone in 
taking up his option. The company 
officials would have been above this. 
But a shyster lawyer was handling 
their interests. This secret teamwork 
might have been responsible for the 
fact that Malone found it impossible 
to borrow the money to close the deal. 

He therefore had been compelled to 
strip his own ranch to raise the 
money. But he had been so limited in 
time that he barely had been able to 
gather enough cattle to net the twen- 
ty-eight thousand dollars. Worse still, 
he had agreed to deliver the cattle to 
the shipping pens across the Rio 
Grande. Now he had only this day 
and the next in which to trail the 
stock eighteen miles, cross the river 
and get back with the money before 
the option expired. 

Hort Crowe apparently had tried to 
stop the scheming tricks of his 
brothers, Sherm and Luther. The 
knowing ones said that Hort wanted 
to reap a richer profit himself by 
marrying the rancher’s only child. For 
this reason, all through the round-up 
they had kept urging young Goodnight 
to break up Hort Crowe’s secret ambi¬ 
tions. 

“Shine up to ’er, kid,” Jupe Martin 
had urged him, “and cut out that lousy 
devil afore he marries in over us and 
ruins that little gal’s life to boot.” 

If Goodnight was in love with 
Torchy, nobody knew it. The girl 
had shown some liking for him. But 
the ardent wooing of Hort Crowe had 
seemed to dim her original interest 
in the young man from Texas. Crowe 
could make himself likable. And now 
his apparent willingness to sacrifice 
profit for himself and his brothers 
seemed to appeal to Torchy’s youth¬ 
ful admiration for sportsmanship. 

“Men,” Crowe was taunting the 
Dotted Link riders, “come on, snap 
to it and let’s get ’em to rollin’.” 

Not a man moved. They cast sullen, 
aggravated glances from Crowe to 
Torchy, then on to the thin face of 


Ty Goodnight. The young Texan 
never moved a muscle. Crowe turned 
on him in bold confidence. 

“What do you say, Goodnight?” he 
demanded. “The drive is startin’ any¬ 
way, if only me and Torchy have to 
try it by ourselves.” 

Crowe dropped from the saddle 
dramatically and planted himself be¬ 
side the girl. It was a challenge the 
Dotted Links men would not let pass. 
Everyone looked to Goodnight. Still 
the young cowboy refused to open 
hostilities against Crowe. But Jupe 
Martin did, by rubbing the white- 
sprinkled stubs of his beard and de¬ 
manding of Torchy, “Who’s goin’ to 
boss the drive if we throw on for it?” 

Torchy Malone realized that mo¬ 
ment just what she was up against. 
Not to get the cattle across the Rio 
Grande by the following night meant 
the loss to her father of at least forty 
thousand dollars. More than that, it 
would be the beginning of his utter 
ruin, for he had gone further in debt 
to make this hasty round-up. Worse 
still, on such a hazardous trail they 
might lose great numbers of cattle 
in the flood waters. 

Torchy knew that Crowe fully ex¬ 
pected to boss the drive. Yet she 
could see that the men were not will¬ 
ing to follow him. Right here was 
where the little red-headed cowgirl 
showed her pioneer blood. 

“I’m going to boss the drive, boys,” 
she answered the direct question. “If 
there’s a man of you that doesn’t like 
it, let him speak up right now for his 
pay!” 

“You’re the beatenest little cuss 
that ever forked leather,” Jupe Mar¬ 
tin growled. “But we’re with you, 
kid!” 

“But I can’t leave Dad until the 
doctor gets here,” she added, “so un¬ 
til I catch up with you, Ty will run 
the outfit!” 

Crowe looked at Torchy as though 
he could not believe she meant it. 
However, the Dotted Links riders 
showed their pleasure at the choice. 
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Every man of them was much older 
than Ty Goodnight. But Goodnight 
knew cows and cow trails. What was 
more, he held the respect of his 
stirrup mates. He turned off now 
without question or debate. The men 
hurried after him. 

“Say,” Crowe objected to Torchy, 
when they were left alone, “that up¬ 
start ain’t got no savvy of trailin’ in 
weather like this. He’s from the Texas 
plains.” 

“No, the Pecos,” she corrected. 
“And he’s got gumption.” 

“Then,” Crowe demanded angrily, 
“you’re turnin’ me down, after all I’ve 
done for you?” 

Torchy’s dark eyes flashed their 
warning. Crowe hastened to make 
amends for his unwise anger. 

“Excuse me,” he begged, in that 
contrite way he could assume so 
hypocritically. “Torchy, I’m wild 
about you and I’d stick by you in a 
pinch like this, even if you had a 
spick for a foreman.” 

He swung back to his horse and 
galloped after the other cowboys. 
Torchy went back into the tent. Her 
father was suffering considerable 
pain. But the auburn-haired old man 
forgot it to say, “Torchy, I don’t 
think my horse stumbled. It felt 
funny to me, the way he went down.” 

Torchy asked no questions. She 
called the cook to stay with the pa¬ 
tient temporarily, and went up 
through the rain to where one of the 
cowboys had destroyed her father’s 
horse, after it was found to have a 
broken leg. In this instance, Torchy 
took nothing for granted, and she 
made a startling discovery. The 
horse’s leg had been struck by a 
bullet! 

For a long time she stood there in 
the rain, thinking. On her right were 
cedars, cholla and rocks. A man 
could have been hiding there when 
her time-harassed father came gallop¬ 
ing back from the camp to the herd. 
Thunder and rain could have drowned 
the report of a six-gun. It seemed 


highly improbable that at such close 
range the man in ambush could have 
aimed at her father and missed wide 
enough to strike the horse’s leg. 
Therefore, he must have intended the 
fall of the crippled horse to take 
fighting old John B. Malone out of 
the race to cross the Rio Grande. 

Torchy examined the ground back 
of the rocks and cedars. The rain had 
nearly washed out the tracks of a 
horse. There was no other clue. But 
the girl naturally thought of Sherm 
and Luther Crowe. They were not 
beyond a thing like this. Back there 
in the bottom she could see the cow¬ 
boys moving into the milling herd 
and pushing some cattle out to the 
lead. Then they fed more cattle into 
the lane of red bodies and white 
faces. 

Torchy galloped down to lend a 
hand in pushing the herd along. But, 
with every splashing, rain-soaked 
mile, a feeling of helplessness grew 
within her. She must ask somebody’s 
help in guarding the herd from this 
hidden menace. Crowe changed that 
desire quickly when he joined her be¬ 
hind the drags. 

“Listen, little one,” he cautioned, 
bending toward her, “I’m afraid you’ll 
hate me for it, but I think too much 
of you not to tell this. And it’s un¬ 
believable almost. But Ty Goodnight 
is hand in glove with them copper 
magnates!” 

“Then,” Torchy snapped, “you’ve 
got to tell Goodnight that to his 
face!” 

Crowe began to crawfish immediate¬ 
ly. Torchy was too angry to accept 
any excuse. She wanted a showdown. 

“Come on,” she finally ruled, head¬ 
ing for the lead, “or I’m going to 
send Goodnight back after you.” 

“All right,” he agreed grudgingly, 
“but it upsets all my plans to catch 
Goodnight red-handed.” 

Torchy led the way up to where 
Goodnight was riding the left point. 
She motioned the cowboy aside. Jupe 
Martin seemed to sense trouble and 
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rode over while Crowe was pulling 
up. 

“Now say that again,” Torchy in¬ 
vited Crowe. / 

Crowe got down from his horse. 
He had the air now of a man sure of 
himself, except for a faint suggestion 
of fear in his rolling eyes. He threw 
back the right side of his slicker, to 
uncover the butt of his forty-five. 

“I said,” he began, eyeing Good¬ 
night belligerently, “that an hombre 
by the name of Goodnight is a paid 
agent of that shyster lawyer workin’ 
for the copper company.” 

Goodnight slid from his horse. De¬ 
liberately, he threw aside his own 
slicker. Crowe was two inches taller 
than Goodnight, and much heavier. 
He made a savage rush at Goodnight, 
both fists flying. Goodnight stopped 
him with a hard left jab. Crowe im¬ 
mediately circled about until he had 
Goodnight between him and the heels 
of his own black horse, then he 
rushed again. 

This time he seemed more intent 
on warding off Goodnight’s blows 
than hitting him. But in reality he 
was pushing the lighter cowboy back¬ 
wards. Before Goodnight realized 
what the man’s cowardly intent was, 
Crowe had him bumping into the legs 
and tail of the black horse. 

Instantly, the ill-tempered horse 
pinned back its ears and shot its 
white-stockinged hind feet out. Good¬ 
night was too close for the flying 
heels to do him much harm on the 
first kick. But he was knocked down. 
The hoofs drove backwards again as 
he fell. This time one hoof caught 
him beside the head. His face hit into 
the mud, and remained there. Crowe, 
seeing the success of his crafty ruse, 
began yelling and fighting frantically 
at the horse, to refute any suspicion 
that he might have known what the 
horse would do. 

When it swung away, Crowe got 
down by Goodnight’s limp body and 
placed an ear to his heart. He seemed 
to have difficulty in determining 


whether or not the heart was beating. 
While he hovered there, his black 
slicker was spread out like a hen’s 
wing to cover most of Goodnight’s 
breast. Under its perfect, screen, 
Crowe slipped a piece of paper into 
the unconscious man’s breast pocket. 

“See if you can make out any heart¬ 
beat,” he then said to Torchy. 

Torchy’s face was blanched. She 
dropped down over Goodnight, then 
her fear subsided somewhat. 

“Sure, I hear it,” she declared joy¬ 
fully. “Let’s bring him to. His hat 
saved his skull from being cracked.” 

She began chafing the cowboy’s 
wrists. Crowe helped her from the 
other side. More cowboys were gath¬ 
ering around. Just a small corner of 
a piece of paper showed from Good¬ 
night’s shirt pocket. 

“Seein’ that he’s under suspicion,” 
Crowe said to the girl, “let’s have a 
look at that paper.” 

Crowe plucked the paper out and 
glanced at it. Then he handed it to 
Torchy. She immediately recognized 
Sherm Crowe’s handwriting. The note 
read: 

Meet you at the old Hemmingway 

shack at two if any more trouble 

needed, sabe? We are watching. 

Sherm. 

Crowe had his head bowed, as if in 
deep shame. “My own brothers,” he 
murmured bitterly. 

“Throw Goodnight into the wagon,” 
Torchy said in dull, stunned voice, 
“and watch him if he comes to.” 

“And me,” Crowe volunteered 
wretchedly, “I guess you’ll want to 
tie me up, too, seein’ that my brothers 
are at their dirty work.” 

Crowe crossed his hands behind 
him and turned them to one of the 
cowboys. Torchy was moved by his 
crushed attitude. Even the cowboys 
looked sorry for him. 

“No,” the girl ruled, “you’re not 
going to be tied up, Hort. You stay 
and help us get these cattle on down 
the trail.” 
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Some of the cowboys frowned at 
that. Old Jupe Martin came up and 
took the note from Torchy’s trem¬ 
bling hands. He scanned it a mo¬ 
ment, then put it back into the cow¬ 
boy’s pocket. 

“You’re a mite hasty, lass,” he told 
Torchy. “If Goodnight is in with 
Sherm and Luther Crowe, let ’im 
meet ’em at the shack. I’ll be there, 
too, though, and—” 

“That’s a grand idea, Jupe,” Torchy 
cut in, “but I’ll be there instead of 
you. You stay with Goodnight till he 
comes to. Then tell him that the herd 
will be across the river ahead of time. 
That’ll make him want to hold a con¬ 
fab with his brush-ridin’ pards!” 

Torchy bit out the last words. Giv¬ 
ing the muddy, unconscious Good¬ 
night a scornful glance, she swung 
back to her saddle. As they pushed 
the cattle along, she tried to drive 
away the sick, dead feeling that 
crowded into her heart. Why should 
she care? Yet she felt strangely mis¬ 
erable, even as she planned to catch 
Goodnight there at the shack and con¬ 
front him with his conspirators. 

For two hours she helped whoop 
and whack the lagging animals in the 
steady push through the slow drizzle 
of rain. Then she turned off and rode 
alone to the Hemmingway shack. She 
left her horse in some bushes at a 
safe distance and then waited in a 
clump of yucca near a cracked wall of 
the abandoned ’dobe house. The con¬ 
tinued downpour of rain added to 
the chill in her heart. 

A sharp little pang shot through 
her breast when she saw Ty Good¬ 
night come stealing down a wash 
afoot. This to her was absolute proof 
of his guilt. Goodnight, instead of 
going on to the house, took up a care¬ 
ful watch from the wash. Torchy was 
not the kind to wait. She stole up 
behind him, gun in hand, until he 
whirled his head and saw her. Then 
she swung her gun up onto him. 

“So you thought more trouble for 
the herd was needed?” she taunted. 


“Torchy, don’t be plumb loco,” he 
retorted. “Crowe put that note in my 
pocket. He must be workin’ secret 
with his brothers. I’ll bet he is waitin’ 
around here somewhere now, to head 
them off from a run-in with me.” 

“If he is,” she replied coldly, “it 
can be proved. Let’s take a circle and 
find out. But you give me that gun 
and keep the lead.” 

For a moment their eyes met. 
Torchy almost weakened when she 
saw sincere anger and not guilt in 
his frank gaze. 

“All right,” he accepted her chal¬ 
lenge, turning so she could take his 
gun. 

Keeping under cover of brush, 
washes and hills, they made a full 
circle about the place. But the tracks 
of their own two horses were the only 
recent ones. They got their mounts 
and made a wider circle. To Torchy’s 
further surprise and dismay, they ran 
onto the three Crowe brothers riding 
toward them. But Hort was behind his 
brothers with drawn gun. He forced 
the disarmed brothers to ride straight 
for them. 

“Now spit it out,” he told them 
when Torchy pulled up before them. 

Luther and Sherm Crowe looked 
sullen and did not speak. “Come on, 
talk!” Hort ordered again. 

Still the brothers did not make any 
confession. But Luther gave Good¬ 
night a sheepish glance and said, “You 
tell it.” 

“Tell what?” Goodnight asked in 
puzzled voice. 

“About us bein’ in cahoots with 
you,” Sherm blurted out. 

Torchy’s heart sank deeper. This 
was the final proof. Goodnight was 
turning to her, his face pale and eyes 
blazing. 

“It’s all a dirty frame-up!” he 
vowed. 

“You try to tell me that,” Torchy 
flung back, “after all the proof I’ve 
had? I don’t know of any law to 
punish you—except the law the range 
sometimes has to use. Now get goin’, 
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hombre, and don’t even let your horse 
get tired!” 

She pointed a finger to the out- 
trail. Goodnight merely pushed his 
horse up until he could lean forward 
and seize her hand.' 

“Listen, girl,” he said in a voice so 
low and tense the others could not 
hear through the rain, “I’m stayin’ 
to help put the cattle across. You 
can’t run me off. Nor keep me from 
—from lovin’ you! That’s what I do, 
girl, and desperate.” 

He pulled his gun from its tempo¬ 
rary place in her waistband and twist¬ 
ed his horse about as if to be off. Then 
he faced the three Crowe brothers. 

“Hombres,” he said slowly to them, 
“this fake goody-goodiness of Hort 
Crowe don’t go a-tall! There’s no way 
to keep me from fightin’ them cattle 
on, except to kill me. I’ll expect you 
to have that in mind the next time 
you ride in shootin’ range of me 
before the herd crosses the Rio 
Grande. Sabe, hombres?” 

Right at that moment Torchy be¬ 
lieved in Ty Goodnight, in spite of 
all appearances against him. But When 
he had trotted away and Hort Crowe 
laughed jeeringly into her face, she 
thought she had been a fool for allow¬ 
ing him to go. Crowe told her so, too. 

Then he turned on his brothers with 
the scathing words, “You two sneaks 
vamoose with him. But remember, 
brothers or no brothers, I’ll stand for 
no more crooked work from you!” 

Sherm and Luther made off in 
sheepish retreat. Torchy nosed her 
horse off for the herd. Crowe started 
to follow. 

“Goodnight meant what he said,” 
the girl warned him. “You better stay 
away.” 

“Never, as long as you need me!” 
Crowe vowed. 

He roweled his horse up close be¬ 
side her and tried to thrust an arm 
about her waist. Torchy swerved her 
horse to avoid his arm. 

“Girl, I’m wild about you,” he 
vowed. “I’ll prove it to you, too.” 


“That’s fair enough,” Torchy re¬ 
turned, riding on. “But watch out 
for Ty.” 

The man’s fervid avowal moved 
Torchy to a kindlier feeling toward 
him. Yet somehow she was not fully 
prepared to accept him for all he 
claimed to be. She urged her horse 
into a gallop and left him behind. 

When she got back to the trailing 
cattle, she found Goodnight hard at 
the task of pushing the drive. Cow¬ 
boys whooped and yipped, beat on 
their soggy chaps and flailed double 
ropes. Torchy herself rode ahead to 
pick the spot for crossing Tarantula 
Creek, a troublesome stream. When 
she came back and told Goodnight 
that they would ford the creek di¬ 
rectly ahead, he shook his head. 

“It’s smooth enough water there,” 
he overruled her, “but there’s not 
downward distance to allow for the 
drift. I’m pushin’ ’em down the north 
bank till we hit the old smelter bot¬ 
tom. Longer stretch of wide, smooth 
water there.” 

“We’re crossing straight ahead here,” 
Torchy snapped. 

“Not this time,” he smiled back, but 
the smile was mighty cold. “Deliverin’ 
these cattle is my way of clearin’ up 
things, and I’m boss till the buyer 
tallies ’em out.” 

Torchy was so angry she could 
have slapped him in the face for his 
audacity. But she did n<jt deign to so 
much as answer him. Instead, she gal¬ 
loped over to old Jupe and told him 
to keep the leaders pushing straight 
on to the creek. Goodnight rode up 
behind her and let her finish. Then 
he said: 

“Better make it the smelter bottom. 
Jupe.” 

“No, straight ahead,” Torchy re 
peated belligerently. “Those are finai 
orders, Jupe.” 

“All right, and here’s my final 
orders,” Goodnight retorted. 

He shot his horse up beside hers 
and hooked an arm about her waist. 
Torchy was amazed at the steel-like 
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grip of that arm. Nevertheless, she 
fought to tear loose from its clutch. 
He swept her from her own saddle 
and deposited her roughly in front 
of him. His horse plunged away and 
she kicked and clawed. He managed 
to hold onto her, however, and subdue 
one of her scratching hands. 

“Keep ’em movin’, Jupe,” he called 
back over his shoulder, “for the 
smelter bottom. I’ll be back pronto.” 

He took a still more secure hold on 
her and headed his horse back the 
way they had come. Torchy gave up 
only after he had squeezed her into 
submission by sheer force. 

“The men won’t dare disobey me,” 
she then informed him. 

“Reckon not?” he drawled easily. 
“I’d hate to shoot somebody to make 
’em mind me.” 

“You wouldn’t dare do that!” she 
flared back. 

“No?” he grinned aggravatingly. 

Torchy settled into a sullen silence, 
while Goodnight kept on riding the 
backward trail for another three miles. 
Then he dropped her unceremoniously 
to the ground, saying, “By the time 
you hoof it up to us, you’ll be willin’ 
to let me boss you as well as the 
outfit.” 

“I’ll come nearer shooting you!” 
she cried after him. 

But he was clawing his horse into 
a gallop and refused to look back. 
Torchy shook an enraged little fist 
after him. Her eyes were blazing 
black. She began splashing through 
the rain and mud. She’d show him! 

But tiny, high-heeled cowgirl boots 
are never easy to walk in, much less 
to run in over rain-soaked ground. 
She slowed down gradually until her 
gait became a dreary trudge. She went 
first to where she had told Jupe to 
cross the creek. But the cattle had 
not been forded there. By the time 
she reached the smelter bottom, the 
animals had crossed, and even the 
drags were out of sight. The punchers 
had not so much as left her a horse 
on this side. 


With the fire once more flaming 
in her breast, she dragged an old dead 
cedar to the head of the smooth 
stretch of water, flung it in and flat¬ 
tened out on it. It was a foolhardy 
thing to do when she could not swim. 
But by the dead tree’s aid, she pulled 
across before the strong current car¬ 
ried her down into the rapids. Be¬ 
draggled and foot-weary, she resumed 
the chase. Goodnight was just throw¬ 
ing the cattle up into a close rincon 
for the night when she came up with 
them. She summoned the cowboys to¬ 
gether. They woufd have a showdown 
here and now. 

But Ty Goodnight came up to her 
before she started in with her 
harangue. “It’s pretty tough,” he said 
simply, “to be denied a chance to 
prove you’re not a rogue. And it’s 
still tougher when you want to prove 
it to—to a girl like Torchy Malone.” 

His eyes were boring earnestly into 
hers. Torchy felt mean; she had been 
pretty hasty, she admitted to herself. 
And this cowboy had a way of making 
her believe in him. 

“I’ve just called you boys together,” 
she began to the wondering men, “to 
tell you I’m still bossin* this drive. 
But Ty isn’t such a bad sub-boss, so 
he can go ahead.” 

Torchy smiled winsomely and in a 
way to admit her defeat in a generous 
spirit. The cowboys grinned back 
their old-time affection for the little 
red head. 

Nothing happened that night to 
bedim their hopes of reaching the Rio 
Grande successfully. They were only 
eight miles away. However, small 
streams troubled them so much that 
it took them until three o’clock to 
reach the river. Still the Crowes had 
made no further trouble. 

The historic old river was on the 
prod right. Its yellow waters rolled 
high and swift. Driftwood was catch¬ 
ing in the bosque on the other side, 
to make it a mighty poor place to land 
swimming cattle. Goodnight decided 
they would have to drive down the 
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river some three miles, to where he 
knew numerous sandbars on the op¬ 
posite bank would afford the cattle 
a better landing place. Finally, from 
a point above the bars, he began cut¬ 
ting off small bunches of cattle and 
shoving them into the river. 

This proved slow, hazardous work. 
Night began to come down and still 
several hundred head of cattle re¬ 
mained to be crossed. Goodnight had 
to accept the much more hazardous 
alternative of trying to cross all these 
in one bunch before darkness stopped 
them altogether. 

Just above the swimming cattle, 
Goodnight saw a lapping current lift 
something hideous out of the water. 
It was a fence post with its barbed 
wire still stapled to it. Other posts 
were floating nearby. Goodnight real¬ 
ized that it was an entire fence, four 
strands, sweeping down upon the cat¬ 
tle. It would be like a terrible net 
to tangle the poor creatures, if it 
were allowed to reach them. 

No doubt the fence had been un¬ 
dermined by the turgid waters. But 
the cowboy could not believe that it 
had dropped loose exactly at the time 
most perilous to the herd. Enemy 
hands had timed it. But that must be 
taken care of later. He sent his horse 
up the bank on a dead run, until he 
had let the fence pass him. Then he 
plunged his mount into the water and 
sent it swimming for the drifting 
fence. Two more cowboys followed 
after him. All three took down their 
ropes and built loops. 

Torchy also had seen the rolling, 
twisting fence. But she made the fatal 
mistake of swimming her horse 
straight out and coming in below the 
wire. That seemed the quickest way of 
stopping its descent upon the cattle. 
And Torchy was desperate, for she 
knew they could not lose many cattle 
and have enough left to net the money 
they had to have. 

Cowboys shouted frantically at her, 
but the girl could barely hear their 
cries over the hissing turmoil of water 


and rain. She thought they merely 
meant that this was no woman’s busi¬ 
ness. That was where she would fool 
them. Too late, she realized her ex¬ 
treme peril and tried to make it to the 
further end of the fence, but the fence 
posts swept down with greater speed 
in the swifter current. 

The next moment four strands of 
wire were doubling around her horse. 
With its feet entangled, the animal 
was rushed on into the nearest cattle. 
Then it went under, taking the frail 
rider with it. Torchy came up one 
place, the horse another. She was in a 
spot fairly clear of cattle. However, 
the mad, roaring water was crowding 
them back to close the open spot. 

Ty Goodnight had just got his wet 
loop onto a fence post when he saw 
the girl go under. One other cowboy 
likewise had looped the fence. Leaving 
this man to hold the wire back, Good¬ 
night forced his horse downward with 
the tide until he was near the cattle 
handicapped by the wire. Then he 
stood up in his saddle and leaped 
across to the shoulder of the nearest 
swimming cow. From there he 
bounded on, touching one submerged 
back after another in the mad race to 
the girl. 

The cattle closed in about her be¬ 
fore he reached her. He planted a boot 
in a steer’s uplifted face and took a 
long dive across the backs of two 
others. He seized her hair as she was 
sucked under again. Instead of allow¬ 
ing himself also to be drawn under, 
he clasped one arm about the neck of 
a swimming steer and held onto 
Torchy’s red hair with the other hand. 
While they kept moving, he contrived 
to hold her face above water until she 
got a.better grip on him. 

The entangled bunch of cattle had 
headed back for their starting point. 
They reached it in scattered bunches, 
although perhaps half a dozen were 
lost before they scrambled to the bank 
and got free of the wire. Goodnight 
dragged Torchy up onto soggy land. 
There he dropped her, coughing and 
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spitting water, to catch his horse as 
it regained the bank. 

He flung himself to the saddle and 
let Torchy look after herself, while he 
and the cowboys on this side threw 
the remnant of the herd back into the 
river. She watched them fight the last 
steer into the water, then go riding 
with them across the raging river. 

It grew darker and the storm 
boomed into terrific volume overhead. 
Torchy wondered if Goodnight would 
make it in time. The option could still 
be saved if they got the money back 
to Herb Wolgate’s store before mid¬ 
night. The old postmaster had said he 
would wait up until then. But the 
store was a dozen miles back behind 
her, and Goodnight had to swim that 
rising river in inky blackness. 

While the girl was fighting to 
calm distraught nerves, another blaze 
of lightning revealed three men riding 
up to the river bank. Torchy dropped 
down and crawled toward them 
through the ensuing darkness. A sec¬ 
ond flash disclosed the riders as 
Sherm, Luther and Hort Crowe. They 
were waiting a little back from the 
water, with their horses lined up and 
facing the stream. 

As the darkness rushed back, she 
ran hard for a clump of tornillo brush 
just behind them. From there she 
heard the three men shouting to each 
other above the roar of river and 
storm. 

“They’ve got to come back with the 
cash,” she heard Luther Crowe bellow 
forth, “and here’s the only place 
they’ll dare ford!” 

“Nobody,” Hort shouted back, “will 
be fool enough to try that river but 
Goodnight!” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then heavy thunder prevented even 
shouted conversation. Torchy was 
afraid she would miss the scheme that 
this talk betrayed. She stole out and 
stood close by the tail of the middle 
horse, which Hort sat. Evidently the 
men little dreamed of a listener. 

“Get him,” Luther next shouted, 


“before he can get over to the bank.” 

“And let that cash be washed down 
the river with him?” Hort retorted. 
“We’ll let him make the bank—then 
get the dough and throw ’im back! 
Nobody will ever know but what he 
got drowned, the cash with ’im, just 
like nobody knows that my bullet 
dropped old Malone’s horse.” 

Lightning flashed again. The three 
brothers were crouching low on the 
bank, close together. Ty was not 
twenty feet away from them. Torchy 
screamed out her frantic warning, but 
her voice was drowned by the roll of 
thunder following the lightning. She 
tried to dash forward, but stumbled 
and fell. As she leaped up, an in¬ 
tensely vivid blaze of lightning lit up 
the entire river. 

While the light lasted, she saw Ty 
flashing up a gun. The Crowes also 
were aiming weapons; they had seen 
each other. Torchy flashed up the Colt 
which she carried in her hand, just as 
Ty’s gun gave forth little yellow spits 
through the lessening rain. Two guns 
also barked from the bank, and the 
darkness swooped back again. Ty’s 
gun kept streaking fire—so did one 
gun from the bank. Torchy fired at a 
point just back of the Crowe gun. 

The lightning darted down fitfully. 
Sherm Crowe was running away; 
Luther lay sprawled in death, and 
Hort was hunched over, arms hugging 
at his abdomen. Ty’s horse had its feet 
on bottom now, hurrying out. The 
awful night went black again. 

But Ty was on the ground now, 
shouting to her. He rushed up, 
clutched her in his arms and carried 
her away from the river. Torchy did 
not wait for him to stop. She let her 
arm creep halfway about his neck, 
then suddenly it clamped tighter. 

“Ty,” she cried, “kiss me!” 

A flash from the sky showed him 
crushing his lips to hers. And before 
that first long, mad kiss was ended, 
still another flash came to reveal them 
standing there in the new rush of rain, 
tightly entwined in each other’s arms. 
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PART THREE 


DOVE SMITH, sheriff of Summit County. 
BOB DELMAR, owner of the Cross D 
Ranch. 

DELSA DELMAR, Bob’s sister. 

SPIKE WATSON, a wanted man. 

ROLLIN HARKEY, manager of the Seven 
V L Ranch. 

ALVIN BRIMBERRY, president of the Al¬ 
pine bank. 

CAGNELL and SPARKS, a couple of hired 
crooks. 

Delsa Delmar witnesses Sheriff Smith 
permitting Spike Watson, the murderer of 
a bank clerk, to escape in the Never Named 
Hills. Three days later, when a masked 
hold-up occurs at the bank, A1 Brimberry 
declares that Smith and Watson are the 
guilty ones, since the sheriff refuses to re¬ 
veal the fact that at the time of the hold-up 
he and Delsa were at a cabin where several 
wanted men are staying. 

Smith tells Delsa that these men are 
honest and trustworthy. He considers 
Spike’s crime justifiable, for the murdered 
man had threatened to make a scandal of 
the fact that Spike has been financially 
assisting an unfortunate woman and her 
children. The sheriff has enlisted the aid of 
the wanted men to effect Spike’s escape. 
While the townspeople are attending , 
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Seven V L, where he discovers an empty 
currency bag and a letter from Harkey, 
offering two crooks the bank job. After 
Smith gets the men and puts them in jail, 
Bob Delmar arrives to accuse the sheriff 
of killing a Cross D puncher and stealing 
some of his cattle. 

Dove soon proves that the cowboy was 
killed by the same caliber gun that was in 
the possession of one of Harkey’s hired 
crooks. The sheriff is convinced that Har¬ 
key and Brimberry are back of all the 
shady dealings to clean out the ranchers so 
that they will be unable to pay off mort¬ 
gages owing to the banker. 

Later Harkey tells Delsa that the sheriff 
had stolen the gun that killed the puncher 
and that a raid would be made on the jail. 
When Delsa goes to warn Smith, the sheriff 
leaves her to speak to the prisoners, Cag- 
nell and Sparks. He returns to find the girl 
gone and a mob storming the jail. How¬ 
ever, the attackers are repulsed by Smith’s 
quick shooting and cold-blooded nerve. 
While this happens, the prisoners are lib¬ 
erated. 

In the meantime, Harkey has taken Delsa 
from the jail, claiming that he wants to 
protect her from the mob. Later, at A1 Brim- 
berry’s house, Bob Delmar reports that the 
sheriff wounded several men in the fray, 
but Smith himself emerged unscathed. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Hard Words to Swallow 

F OR the time being the sheriff 
was stunned. His repulse of the 
of the mob meant little now 
that his prisoners had escaped. 
He still had the letter in his safe 
linking them with Brimberry and 
Harkey, but that was of no avail now 
that his foes had cleverly contrived 
to blame him for every crime which 
the men had committed since entering 
the county.. 

If it came to a showdown Brim- 
berry and Harkey would no doubt 
swear that they had imported the two 
men for the sole purpose of fighting 
him. The men might even be fixed 
up with phony papers declaring them 
detectives. 

And he had come within an ace 
of wringing a complete confession 
out of them! Could Fate have played 
a more ghastly joke? 

His enemies had failed to murder 
him. What would be their next move 
—another attempt at assassination? 
Or would they dare to arrest him for 
the murder of Sandy Henderson? 

With a wry smile he realized that 
he had figuratively woven a rope for 
his own neck when he had pointed 
out that the Cross D puncher had 
been killed with a twenty-two high- 
power rifle. Now Cagnell and Sparks 
would turn around and swear that 
the gun had been stolen from them 
before the murder, and with the aid 
of A1 Brimberry they would make 
it appear certain that the sheriff had 
stolen the gun while waiting for an 
opportunity to plant the looted bank 
notes upon their persons. 

He understood enough law to know 
that a man couldn’t be tried for two 
crimes at once, and in cake of a trial 
they might have difficulty proving 
either crime alone. The best they 
would have against him would be 
circumstantial evidence. To make the 
murder charge stick they would have 
to prove that he had stolen the bulls. 


Then, suddenly, a cold chill sped 
up his spine. He remembered that if 
his,deductions were right, those bulls 
were now in the possession of Roll 
Harkey. If they could be used to 
frame him some way, they would be 
worth far more to his enemies than 
their intrinsic value, even if their 
restoration saved Bob Delmar from 
bankruptcy. They could get at Del- 
mar some other way with the sheriff 
out of the road. 

How could they manage it? At first 
thought it appeared a hard thing for 
them to do. But there was a way, if 
they but knew it. If ever they learned 
the real truth about the ranch on 
Sand Creek it would be easy. If it 
ever came out that he was the owner 
of that ranch and that all of its 
denizens were men who had gone 
against the law, and those stolen bulls 
should be suddenly discovered by his 
enemies in the vicinity of the bug- 
house ranch, the chain of evidence 
against him would be complete. 

It would add nothing to his defense 
that he had deliberately given those 
wanted men a home because he knew 
that they had been victims of cir¬ 
cumstance, men who with a chance 
would make law-abiding citizens, but 
who would become embittered enemies 
of society if sent back to prison. 

A cold sweat broke out on his brow 
when he recollected that two of those 
men were even now spying upon the 
Seven V L. Even now his foes might 
suspect the truth, for they were not 
fools. But if they happened to catch 
either Hyde or Hall looking for those 
bulls upon Seven V L range, they 
would know that they were acting 
for the sheriff. 

He should get out there at once 
and take steps to forestall such action 
by Roll Harkey. He hated to leave 
town—at least until he found out 
what had happened to Delsa Delmar 
—but it would have been the height 
of foolhardiness for him to have gone 
out looking for her after what had 
just occurred. Nevertheless, he vowed 
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that he would find out what had 
become of her before he left town. 

Somebody rapped upon the main 
door and Dove stepped out into the 
hallway demanding to know what 
was wanted. 

“It’s me—Hicks—an’ I’ve fetched 
the doctor,” answered the town 
marshal timidly. Though it was now 
long after midnight, it was the first 
time he had put in an appearance. 

“Come on in,” the sheriff called, 
and the men entered. 

The doctor made a hasty examina¬ 
tion of the two wounded men and 
dispatched Hicks for some stretcher 
bearers. “Got to get ’em to a bed right 
away,” he grunted. “Can’t do any¬ 
thing with ’em here.” 

“If you’ve got any spare time you 
might look at this arm,” Dove said. 
He had gone down to where the other 
men were. 

“Oh! Yeah, sure I will,” Dr. Pea¬ 
cock said. “Just a flesh wound, but 
it’s bound to be painful and stiff for 
a few days. I’ll dress it and fix you 
up a sling.” 

“Never mind the sling. I’m liable 
to need that arm,” Dove said with 
grim humor. 

The doctor looked at him curiously. 
“Must have had quite a lively time 
here,” he remarked. 

“Nothing special. Just a few rowdies 
who had to be chased out—those that 
could run.” 

Mick Forshee, the wounded punch¬ 
er, glared up balefully. 

“If I were you. Sheriff,” the doctor 
advanced hesitantly, “I think I’d 
leave this town for a few days. Feel¬ 
ing seems to be running rather high.” 

“If I were you, Doctor, I think I’d 
just look after these wounded men,” 
Dove said gently. 

The doctor flushed painfully. “It’s 
your own affair, of course,” he said 
stiffly. 

Hicks returned with four men to 
carry the two stretchers the doctor 
had sent for, and several others whose 
curiosity overcame their caution 


trailed along. None of them was dan¬ 
gerous to the sheriff. Dove stood back 
and listened to their awed chatter, 
while they in turn watched him with 
furtive interest. 

“Saw Bob Delmar a minute ago 
lookin’ for his sister,” Dove overheard 
one man say. 

“Some folks say she was in here 
all evenin’,” another said, with a spec¬ 
ulative glance at the sheriff. 

“I heard somebody say that Roll 
Harkey got her out of here before 
the trouble started,” one of the 
stretcher bearers spoke up. 

“But Bob had just come from Brim- 
berry’s where his wife was, and the 
girl wasn’t there,” the first speaker 
said. 

By this time the party was ready 
to depart. Sheriff Smith signed for 
the marshal to remain. He did so with 
apparent reluctance. 

“Hicks, while I was busy with that 
mob at the front, somebody came in 
the other way and let those two 
prisoners out. Whoever did it got 
my deputy’s keys away from him 
some way. I’ve got to go after those 
prisoners an’ look for my deputy. I’m 
leavin’ the jail in your charge,” Dove 
said impressively. 

“I ain’t crazy to take on the job, 
but I reckon I’ll have to,” Hicks 
grunted. 

The sheriff went back to his office 
and opened the safe. The letter to 
Cagnell from Roll Harkey was still 
there, and this dispelled any sus¬ 
picion that Lefty Thomas had sold 
him out. If the deputy had turned 
over the keys willingly, he would also 
have given them the combination to 
the safe. But he hadn’t, and they had 
had no time to blow it. 

The letter was no longer safe there. 
With Hicks in charge, his enemies 
would be free to come and go as 
they chose. Indeed, he was aware that 
he might never be allowed to enter 
it again himself, except possibly as a 
prisoner. 

He thrust the letter into a billbook 
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inside his coat pocket, drew his hat 
down over his eyes and went out. 

By this time the town lay in a 
deceptive somnolent condition. The 
saloons had been closed and every¬ 
body had vanished from the streets. 
But behind drawn blinds, or in their 
beds, people were still talking about 
the raid on the jail, and of the sheriff 
who clung to his office by virtue of 
his six-gun prowess. 

Dove went to the stable where he 
kept his two. horses and saddled the 
fresh one. Then he led the animal 
outside and rode up the street to 
Alvin Brimberry’s residence. His face 
was hard and grim as he dismounted 
and walked up the path. The house 
was still alight, and when he reached 
the porch he could hear the hum of 
voices from inside. 

He rapped on the door and then 
stood to one side. It was answered 
by the banker himself, who poked his 
head out and demanded to know what 
was wanted. 

“I want to talk with you. Brim- 
berry,” Dove replied coldly. 

The banker emitted a frightened 
squawk, and ducked back as though 
to close the door in the visitor’s face. 
He changed his mind, however, though 
he left the door open a mere crack. 

“What do you want of me?” he 
quavered. 

“I want to know who is in your 
house.” 

The banker began to bluster. “What 
right have you to invade the sanctity 
of my home? You haven’t got a 
search warrant, and I happen to know 
you couldn’t get one. What are you 
looking for, anyhow?” 

“No; I ain’t got a search warrant,” 
the sheriff acknowledged. “But two 
prisoners escaped from the jail to¬ 
night, and I’m lookin’ for one or two 
other parties besides.” 

“There’s nobody here who wants to 
see you,” Brimberry snapped and 
started to shut the door. He found 
the sheriff’s booted foot in the way. 

“Not so fast, Brimberry,” Dove 


warned. “I can ask you a few ques¬ 
tions without any warrant.” 

“Is that Dove Smith out there?” 
the sheriff heard a man ask. 

“Yes, an’ he’s got the confounded 
impudence to demand that I tell him 
who is in my house,” Brimberry re¬ 
plied petulantly. 

“Well, why not?” the man inside 
said. “Me and my family are the only 
guests in your house. Why don’t you 
let him in?” 

“All right—if you say so,” the 
banker acquiesced, and opened the 
door. “Come in if you want to,” he 
said ungraciously. 

Dove Smith promptly accepted the 
invitation. The big living room which 
he entered was luxuriously furnished 
and lighted by gas jets. Beside a fire¬ 
place at the far end of the room stood 
Bob Delmar. Close to him sat his 
wife, and on the other side of the 
room was Mrs. Brimberry, a tall, thin 
woman with an anxious, unhappy ex¬ 
pression upon her face. 

The sheriff removed his hat and 
bowed. “Sorry to disturb you ladies 
at this hour,” he apologized, “but I’m 
very anxious to know if Miss Delmar 
is all right.” 

“Well, she’s considerably unnerved, 
but—” Sibyl began, but her husband 
strode out in front of her and silenced 
her by a wave of his hand. 

“My sister’s whereabouts or condi¬ 
tion is no affair of yours, sir,” Del¬ 
mar said in an adamant tone. 

“I’m not so sure about that, Bob,” 
the sheriff answered quietly. “She was 
good enough to want to help me 
prevent a disorderly attack on the 
courthouse. I have reason to suppose 
that she was removed from there 
against her will, so I insist upon 
knowing whether she suffered any 
harm.” 

“Smith, I don’t know whether you’re 
intolerably impudent or just a plain 
fool,” Bob Delmar retorted. “My 
sister has a harum-scarum love of 
excitement, and that was why she 
was at your office last evening. She 
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was persuaded to leave there by a 
friend who realized that you wouldn’t 
hesitate to take any advantage you 
could of her presence.” 

The sheriff’s bronzed face had 
turned several shades Taler. His fists 
were clenched until the nails dug 
deep into the palms of his hands. No 
man had ever talked to Dove Smith 
like that before and got away with it. 

“We’re in the presence of ladies, 
Delmar, so you can talk any way you 
like and be safe,” he said in a choked 
voice. “And I think your sister under¬ 
stands, sir, that she is always safe 
wherever I am.” 

“On the contrary, she now under¬ 
stands that you are a thief and a 
murderer. You’re supposed to be a 
marvel with a gun, and we’ve had 
ample evidence that you don’t hate 
to use them, but if you ever speak 
to my sister again, Smith, I’ll kill 
you on sight,” Bob gritted. 

Sibyl had got to her feet and was 
trying to get in front of her husband, 
in obvious fear that the deadly Dove 
Smith would murder her husband be¬ 
fore her eyes, despite his uttered 
assurance of immunity. 

“Don’t be alarmed, ma’am; your hus¬ 
band is perfectly safe at my hands,” 
the sheriff said evenly. “But I refuse 
to refrain from speakin’ to Delsa on 
anybody else’s orders than her own.” 

“But she doesn’t want to see you 
again,” Sibyl cried. “She collapsed 
right after she got back here tonight. 
She wants you to let her alone.” 

“That being the case, there’s noth¬ 
ing more to say,” Dove said icily, as 
he backed toward the door. Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw a smug, 
malignantly triumphant smile upon 
Alvin Brimberry’s face. 

A moment later he was outside. 

The sheriff had had about as much 
as a man could stand up under. It was 
gall and wormwood to his pride to 
have to take what Bob Delmar had 
said to him without resentment, but 
Sibyl Delmar had dealt him a harder 
blow than her husband had. 


If Delsa didn’t want to see him 
again it would be all right, he told 
himself. And when he had mounted 
his horse and loped out of town, his 
head cleared and he began to under¬ 
stand that he couldn’t see her 
anyway. Bob Delmar was just hot¬ 
headed enough to try to make good 
on his threat, and in that event Dove 
would either have to kill the rancher 
or be shot down like a dog. Neither 
one was a pleasant prospect. The only 
way out was to obey Delmar’s com¬ 
mand to the letter. It would be easier 
now that Delsa herself didn’t want 
to see him. 

Sibyl’s intuition of this result had 
caused her to make what she con¬ 
sidered a perfectly justified statement 
about Delsa’s feelings without having 
the girl’s authority for such expres¬ 
sion. It had produced the desired 
result. 

CHAPTER XVI 
Delmar’s Ultimatum 

T HERE had been little sleep for 
Bob Delmar that night. He had 
not got back from his search for the 
lost bulls until long after dark, and 
upon learning that his women folks, 
as well as his riders, had gone to 
Alpine, he had headed for town post¬ 
haste, and had arrived just when the 
raid on the jail was taking place. 

Upon finding Sibyl at Brimberry’s 
he agreed, without enthusiasm, to 
accept the banker’s and his wife’s 
cordial invitation that they remain 
there for the night. He had thought 
of little save his sister. Her actions 
were simply incomprehensible to him. 
Only her collapse when she learned 
that the raid had failed of its purpose 
to murder the sheriff had prevented 
an immediate clash between them. 

Sibyl, the peacemaker, had got 
Delsa to bed and at least postponed 
the storm. Then the sheriff himself 
had put in his unexpected appear¬ 
ance and Bob had uttered his defiance 
with the full expectation that the 
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monster, Dove Smith, would mark him 
down for slaughter. But he was too 
angry to care. When finally they got 
to bed, Sibyl had spent most of the 
remainder of the night urging him 
not to scold Delsa nor to cross the 
sheriff’s path. 

“I’m sure I can answer for Delsa 
not doing any such wild thing again,” 
she urged. “It was only her love of 
fair play which made her determined 
to stay there and warn the sheriff. 
Frankly, I think it was a gallant thing 
to do.” 

“You women!” Bob grated. “No 
matter how big a crook or a scoundrel 
a man is, you fall for him.” 

“Well, the worst thing you can pos¬ 
sibly do is to rail at Delsa now,” 
Sibyl insisted. In the end the cowman 
agreed to let it drop. 

Delmar had other things to think 
about. He believed that the pure- 
bloods had permanently vanished. He 
had borrowed the money from Alvin 
Brimberry to pay for them, and had 
given a chattel mortgage on all his 
stock to insure the payment of that 
and other obligations. His credit was 
exhausted, and he wouldn’t be able 
to buy replacements, nor even pay the 
interest on his debts. Brimberry had 
plainly hinted that he must pay up. 

It was impossible to secure outside 
loans on account of the reputation 
which the country possessed. For this 
he blamed Dove Smith. It had been 
bad before the man became sheriff, 
but was far worse since. And Smith 
was still in the saddle! 

Yet it was a desire to bring Sandy 
Henderson’s murderer to justice 
which lay uppermost in his mind. Not 
for a moment did it occur to him to 
doubt the story of the two strangers, 
backed up as they were by Roll 
Harkey, that the sheriff had stolen 
the rifle from them which had been 
used to murder Sandy. If there was 
any law left in the land, he proposed 
to bring that murderer to justice. He 
was really glad that Smith hadn’t 
been killed by the mob. 


In the morning both families ate 
a somewhat silent breakfast and then 
the banker suggested to Bob that they 
go downtown. Bob agreed gladly. He 
had been ill at ease in the banker’s 
house. 

“Bob,” Brimberry said unctuously, 
“I hate to bring it up at such a time, 
but on account of that robbery the 
bank is being crowded hard. If we 
don’t get some money in before the 
state bank inspector arrives we may 
be closed up. What can you do on 
those notes?” 

“I’ll turn over everything I can 
when I sell my beef,” Bob said. 

“It won’t be enough,” Brimberry 
said. He was no longer the courteous 
host, but the cold-blooded business 
man. “We’ve got to have additional 
security, and now that you’ve lost 
those bulls, you’ll have less to offer. 
I’m afraid you’ll have to do some¬ 
thing.” 

Bob remained silent. 

“By the way,” Brimberry said with 
an apologetic cough, “hasn’t your 
sister got some money that you can 
get hold of?” 

Bob stopped abruptly and faced the 
banker. “Look here, Brimberry, I 
undertook this business on my own 
hook. If I fail I don’t intend to throw 
anybody else’s money away with mine. 
My sister has got a little money, but 
it’s not enough to do any good—and 
I wouldn’t take it if it did.” 

“Just thought Fd mention it,” 
Brimberry murmured. 

“I’ve not given up hope of getting 
those bulls back,” Bob said in a 
milder tone. “If I can, you’d ought to 
be satisfied with the security I can 
offer.” 

“Well, perhaps. If you don’t lose 
any more cattle, and the county was 
rid of Dove Smith, I know we could. 
Frankly, Bob, I’m disappointed over 
last night’s affair. I was sure it would 
rid us of Smith. But your man failed 
to get him.” 

“My man? What do you mean?” 

“Why, when the raid was planned 
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some of your men were here. It was 
agreed that when the sheriff showed 
himself that one of your men, Tom 
Dow, was to get him with a bullet. 
Instead, I understand young Dow 
got a bullet himself.” 

“You mean to say that you fellows in¬ 
veigled one of my boys into agreeing 
to murder the sheriff?” Delmar de¬ 
manded angrily. 

“He was to be the executioner, so 
to speak. You see, it was one of your 
men whom the sheriff killed.” 

“I never did approve of that mob 
idea. If Harkey had to go through 
with it, why didn’t he do the killing 
himself?” Bob complained. 

“We might ask him. He’s standing 
there in front of that saloon.” 

The Seven V L foreman had slept 
in town and apparently he had just 
got out of bed. He greeted them with 
a lazy yawn. “Man, but this town’s 
dead this mornin’,” he drawled. “I’m 
glad to see somebody alive.” 

“And maybe not so glad to see 
somebody else alive,” Brimberry said 
cuttingly. “The sheriff seems to be 
enjoying good health.” 

“Well, it won’t be long,” Harkey 
scowled. 

“Didn’t you have men enough to 
whip one man?” the banker snapped. 
“Next time get a couple of hundred 
men. That ought to give you odds 
enough.” 

“Hold your hawsses, Al,” the young 
foreman said coldly. “That raid was 
your idee. A mob has never got the 
savvy to git a man who’s got guts, 
an’ Dove Smith has got ’em. I wasn’t 
present because I had to git Bob’s 
sister out of danger, but I wouldn’t 
have shot Smith if I could.” 

“What?” 

“Don’t worry about Smith. I’ll git 
him. An’ I won’t have any mob to 
help me either. I’m through foolin’; 
I mean to shoot it out with him face 
to face.” 

“You’re a fool,” Brimberry snapped. 
“He’ll kill you.” 

“I’m gamblin’ that I’m faster on the 


draw than he is. If nobody else has 
got the guts to face him, I have,” 
Harkey boasted, his gaze directed at 
Bob Delmar. 

The latter flushed. It seemed to be 
an implication upon his own courage. 
It was his man who had been killed, 
his cattle that had been stolen, and 
finally it was his sister whose name 
was being bandied about in connec¬ 
tion with Dove Smith’s. It was up to 
him. And Bob Delmar was proud as 
Lucifer. 

“I’m not bragging of my skill as 
a gunfighter,” he said. “I suppose 
that I wouldn’t have much chance in 
a quick-draw contest with Smith, and 
I won’t resort to dry-gulching or un¬ 
derhand methods. But I’ll not ask 
any man to fight my battles. If you’ll 
leave this to me I’ll dispose of our 
outlaw sheriff—or die in the attempt.” 

“Here, here, you young hot-heads 
—we can’t afford to waste your lives 
that way,” Brimberry protested. “Any 
man is a fool who starts a single- 
handed fight against Dove Smith when 
there are men in the country who’ll 
do the job safely for a hundred dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Leave him to me. Bob,” Harkey 
advised. 

“And both of you leave him to me,” 
Brimberry snapped. 

“If you’ll open your bank, Mr. 
Brimberry, I’d like to write a letter,” 
Bob said. 

“Why, surely.” 

All three went into the bank and 
Brimberry supplied Bob with the 
necessary stationery. He wrote for 
a few minutes; then handed the result 
to Brimberry, who read it without 
comment and passed it on to Rollin 
Harkey. The letter was addressed to 
Sheriff Smith, and it read: 

Recent occurrences have convinced 
all decent-minded citizens that you have 
dishonored the office to which you 
were elected. Various crimes, I believe, 
are directly attributable to you. Re¬ 
cently those crimes have seemed to be 
aimed at my outfit, so much so that I 
now feel personally obligated to ac- 
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coraplish your removal from office. I 
now call upon you to resign as sheriff 
within twenty-four hours from the re¬ 
ceipt of this note. If you refuse, this 
county will be too small to hold both 
of us. I shall shoot you on sight. 

Yours truly, 

Robert Delmar. 

“Better tear it up, Bob,” Harkey 
urged. “You’re not fast enough for 
him.” 

“I know it. But there’ll be no ques¬ 
tion of a quick draw if I can help it. 
I intend to have my gun in my hand 
before we get in range.” 

“Smith will never let you do a fool 
thing like that—and this letter will 
let him get away with it,” Brimberry 
said. "I can see right now that some¬ 
thing has got to be done sudden to 
save our young friend here.” 

Nevertheless, the letter was stamped 
and mailed. An hour later Bob was 
on his way home with Sibyl and 
Delsa. 

Brimberry and Harkey watched 
them ride away. The banker began to 
chuckle. “Something sure got under 
his skin, and it’s a great thing for us.” 

“What do you mean?” his com¬ 
panion asked. 

“Simply that whether it’s Delmar 
or the sheriff who gets killed the 
other one will be blamed for it.” 

“That may be all right, but I wasn’t 
foolin’ when I said I meant to shoot 
it out with Smith,” Harkey declared. 

“Have you gone crazy? Why take 
a chance when the other way is a 
cinch?” 

“Girl trouble,” Harkey grinned. “I 
don’t mind sayin’ I’ve got a case on 
Delsa Delmar. I mean to show her 
I’m not afraid of Dove Smith.” 

“You’re a fool,” the banker rasped. 
“No woman is worth considerin’ where 
business is concerned: With this bull¬ 
headed sheriff, an’ maybe Delmar out 
of the way, the Seven V L, the Cross 
D and half a dozen other outfits are 
practically in our hands. Then we 
could squeeze out every trifling nester 
in the country. And you’d risk it all 


because some fool girl has challenged 
your vanity!” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Harkey 
sneered. “I’m just as good with a gun 
as Dove Smith, and there’s tricks in 
every trade. I’ll have the edge all 
right when I meet the sheriff.” 

“What about those bulls?” Brim¬ 
berry inquired. “Are they where Smith 
can’t find ’em?” 

“Absolutely. But if he does it’ll 
be just too bad for him. I’m going 
to have Sparks and Cagnell stay with 
’em all the time, an’ if anybody does 
snoop around, they’ll just be flirting 
with the undertaker.” 

“Still, I wish we could git some¬ 
thing on this damned sheriff,” the 
banker complained bitterly; “some¬ 
thing he’d really done. This shooting 
and killing is the method of rough¬ 
necks. But you get something on a man 
and you can make him useful without 
so much risk.” 

“If you think you can git anything 
like that on Smith you ? re goofy.” 

“Just the same, I’m dead certain 
that ‘Dove Smith’ is an alias. And a 
man don’t go around under an assumed 
name without a reason. If I could 
only find out,” Brifhberry said long¬ 
ingly. 

CHAPTER XVII 
Dove Rides a Blind Trail 

I T was not yet daybreak when the 
sheriff rode up to the house on 
Sand Creek, known scoffingly as the 
abode of freaks, and gave a shout. In¬ 
stantly the white whiskers of old 
Alex Logan were shoved out of an 
open window. 

“What’s wanted?” he demanded in 
a voice rusty with sleep. 

“It’s the sheriff, Alex.” 

“What’s up? Has anything hap¬ 
pened?” Alex asked excitedly. 

“Plenty. There was a raid on the 
jail last night. They didn’t get me 
as they figgered, but they did sneak 
those two prisoners away. But that’s 
not what I want to talk about.” 
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“Git off an* come in. . . . Freddy, 
lam outa here an’ take keer of Dove’s 
horse. . . . Fuzzy, git up an’ build 
a fire,” the old man called. 

Before Dove could enter the house, 
curly-headed Freddy Cook slipped 
out. As always, he cast a furtive 
glance at the sheriff out of his shoe- 
button black eyes. 

“H’lo, Sheriff,” he said huskily, and 
hurried on to the horse. Before lead¬ 
ing the horse to the stable he paused 
long enough to lay his cheek against 
its muzzle, while he caressed the 
animal’s sleek neck and uttered little 
crooning sounds. 

Dove looked at the little fellow 
and smiled kindly. Unlike all the 
others at the bughouse, he was city- 
bred—a veritable child of the gutters. 
He had never before known the free¬ 
dom of the country; had never had 
the privilege of handling animals. 
And the way he loved horses told 
the sheriff that he needed only the 
right kind of encouragement to make 
his stunted soul grow into that of 
a man’s. 

Old Fuzzy was crawling into his 
overalls when Dove entered the cabin, 
while Alex Logan had lighted the 
kerosene lamp and was standing be¬ 
side the table barefooted and in red 
flannel drawers and undershirt. Any 
other man would have looked ridicu¬ 
lous in such a garb, but there was 
a calm, superb dignity about the man 
that rose above any such trifling 
matter as attire. 

“Have they got you on the run, 
Dove?” he asked softly. 

“Not yet;” the sheriff answered, and 
his lips unconsciously set in grim, 
straight lines. “They made a try last 
night an* almost succeeded. But it’s 
the future I’m thinkin’ of. Where’s 
Red Hall an’ Lone Hyde?” 

“They’re over at the Seven V L 
lookin’ for them Cross D bulls.” 

“I’ve got to find ’em right away.” 

“Wal, they’re a pair o’ hard birds 
to find once they start trackin’ some¬ 
thin’,” Alex said dubiously. “That 


Lone Hyde is a reg’lar Injun, an’ 
Red makes up in tenacity whut he 
lacks in skill. I reckon the best way 
to git in touch with them birds is to 
wait till one of ’em drifts in. They 
said one of ’em would be in sometime 
this forenoon to report.” 

“I suppose that’s right, but I’m 
worried,” Dove said. 

“You’d jest as well calm yourself, 
Dove, ’cause frettin’ won’t bring ’em 
back one second sooner, an’ nobody 
could likely find ’em. Set down an’ 
tell us what happened whilst break¬ 
fast is a-cookin’.” 

There was good, hard sense in the 
old man’s remarks, and Dove made 
an effort to content himself. He 
related what had taken place that 
night, and then voiced his reasons 
for wanting to see the two spies. 

“Once let ’em ever suspect the truth 
about things here an’ we’re done,” he 
finished. 

“An’ on the other hand, if Red and 
Lone finds them bulls on the Seven 
V L range they’re done,” Alex said. 
“An’ I don’t see how they could pos¬ 
sibly drive them bulls over here if 
we’re alert to keep ’em from it.” 

“Well, I hope we’ll see ’em first,” 
the sheriff said wryly. 

“What about that gal you brought 
here to dinner that day?” Alex queried 
presently. “If she told her brother 
how friendly we was, they might sus¬ 
pect something. She was a nice gal, 
but I’m afraid it was a mistake 
bringin’ her here.” 

“I don’t think she’ll say anything, 
an’ I don’t think she’ll be around 
again,” Dove said, and something in 
his tone made old Alex look up 
quickly. 

Twelve o’clock came, and neither 
of the men had appeared. Dove had 
been growing more restless with 
every passing minute, 

“I’m goin’ over there an’ have a look 
around,” he declared. “It’s still my 
job to be lookin’ for those bulls, an’ 
I’ve got a missin’ deputy somewhere 
that I’ve got to locate.* 
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“Man, you’d be insane to ride over 
there,” Alex said. “That outfit would 
murder you on sight.” 

“I’ve never run from ’em yet—it’s 
too late to start in now,” Dove smiled 
crookedly. 

“Then, by hookity, I’m goin’ with 
you,” Alex averred. 

“That would fix me plenty,” Dove 
pointed out. “No; I’m going alone.” 
He led out his horse, and rode away 
toward the Seven V L range. 

This time he had no intention of 
visiting the ranch headquarters. That 
would be crowding his luck too far. 
Instead, he began to ride a wary 
circle about the place with the hope 
that he might pick up the tracks of 
the wagon that had been used to haul 
hay to Delmar’s high-priced animals, 
or better yet, find a few wisps of hay 
that might have fallen from the 
wagon. 

The country immediately surround¬ 
ing the Seven V L Ranch was a sea 
of juniper-covered hills; not particu¬ 
larly high, but usually steep, and in 
many places threaded with reefs of 
black and gray lava rock like the 
fancy work on a huge doily. There 
were irregular open places, covered 
with tall sagebrush, while here and 
there were gigantic cracks in the 
earth, with walls of almost perpen¬ 
dicular solid rock—the result of 
ancient, cataclysmic upheavals. In a 
way it afforded as good a hiding place 
as the more spectacular Never Named 
Hills. 

Dove was winding his way among 
the juniper knolls, close to a long 
fifty-foot deep gash in the earth 
known as Three Mile Gorge, when 
some object zipped past his face with 
a noise like an enraged hornet. He 
jerked his head involuntarily, and 
as he did so he heard the sullen boom 
of a rifle. 

He spurred his horse toward a 
nearby clump of junipers, scanning 
as he did so the rocky, timbered 
knolls ahead from which the shot had 
assuredly come. 


Wisdom dictated that he beat an 
immediate retreat while the way was 
open, but the fever of the chase was 
upon him. The object of his search 
must be close at hand. If so the 
animals would be removed to some 
other place before he could collect 
enough men to come back and take 
them. 

He knew that the bullet might have 
come from some Seven V L puncher 
who had chanced to see him first, but 
it was improbable since there was no 
logical reason for any puncher riding 
that close to the ranch at such a time. 
He was sure the man was guarding 
the stolen bulls. 

He had no sooner reached shelter 
when a second bullet whipped through 
the limbs of the junipers. That time 
he spied the wisp of smoke. It was 
good long rifle distance away, but 
apparently the fellow had decided 
to chance a long shot rather than mix 
it with such a foeman at closer range. 

Dove hesitated for half a minute 
to consider a plan of battle. He carried 
a carbine under his stirrup fender, but 
he wasn’t sure of the advisability of 
carrying on a long-range duel with 
his assailant just then. 

Suddenly his eyelids narrowed and 
he gathered up his bridle reins. He 
had decided upon his course of action. 
If he could make a fast ride for about 
four hundred yards without getting 
hit, he would have his antagonist 
between him and the deep, unscalable 
crevice. They would be on equal 
terms to begin with, but with luck 
he could drive his man into the open. 
He wanted to see who the fellow was, 
and to make him a prisoner if it were 
humanly possible. 

Even as he dashed out of the clump 
of junipers at full gallop, he knew in 
his heart that he had let his eager¬ 
ness to accomplish something definite 
get the better of his usual well bal¬ 
anced judgment. 

Wham! A rifle bullet split the 
atmosphere a yard behind him. Crack! 
A second one hummed still closer. 
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No shoddy marksman was this hombre 
in the knolls. 

Then the sheriff had gained the 
protection of a small knoll. He half 
circled around it and dashed for 
another one. Again the concealed 
sniper warmed his rifle barrel, but 
this open space was narrower. At 
least two-thirds of the distance Dove 
had figured that he would have shelter 
and at the end he wouldn’t be appre¬ 
ciably nearer to his foe, though he 
would be in better position then to 
do some fighting on his own account. 

A shallow, winding gully had to be 
crossed. He said how-do-you-do to 
two more bullets before he dropped 
into it, but his greatest danger would 
come when he had to leave it. In the 
bottom he was safe. He could look 
at something besides the place where 
his enemy was hiding. And suddenly, 
there in the bottom of that gully, he 
came upon the very thing he had 
been looking for—wagon tracks. 

More than that, clinging to the 
branch of a sarvisberry bush hung a 
wisp of cured hay. 

Now that he was this close to the 
evidence of his enemies’ crookedness 
nothing short of death could have 
checked him from seeing it through. 
He dug his horse sharply with the 
rowels, and it shot up over the rim 
of the gully. 

The unknown enemy was expecting 
him. The moment he appeared in sight 
a bullet struck the steel fork of his 
saddle with a hollow thud. Three 
inches higher up and it would have 
got the sheriff through the middle. 

Just as the second shot came, the 
sheriff’s horse was taking a rise over 
high ground. The man’s aim was good 
this time, but he hadn’t figured on 
the way the horse was climbing. That 
bullet struck the animal squarely 
between the eyes. 

Dove felt his horse stop as though 
it had struck some invisible barrier. 
He had heard the sickening thud of 
lead meeting bone and divined in¬ 
stantly what it meant. Just in time 


he jerked his foot out of the stirrup, 
for after that one momentary pause 
his horse fell suddenly upon its right 
side. 

The sheriff went to the ground, too, 
but in a flash he was temporarily 
sheltered behind the dead horse. His 
carbine was on the left side of the 
animal, and he reached over and drew 
it out, while another bullet plunked 
into the still quivering flesh of the 
horse. 

He was afoot in enemy territory! 
That meant that he simply had to 
dispose of this enemy, and do it soon. 
He had almost achieved his objective 
and he was ready for the fight. His 
chances, he felt, were still as good 
as the other man’s—but not for long. 

He had scarcely freed his carbine 
when he saw two other men running 
to join the fray. Even as they dived 
behind shelter he recognized them 
as Sparks and Cagnell. Three against 
one—and he had no means of escape! 

CHAPTER XVIII 
The Battle in the Junipers 

T HERE was now no doubt in 
Dove Smith’s mind that he had 
tracked his enemies to the place 
where Bob Delmar’s bulls were being 
concealed, but he certainly wasn’t in 
any position to be filled with opti¬ 
mism. Less than twenty-four hours 
before he had also been on the verge 
of getting a confession from these 
same men, under conditions far more 
favorable than the present ones, and 
they had slipped out of his fingers. 
Now, if any slipping was to be done, 
he must do it. 

To think about getting away, even 
if he were of the mind to run, was 
sheer folly. To hope that he could 
stand off three determined men for 
very long seemed equally foolish. For 
all he knew, there might be more men 
around. 

The dead horse was no longer even 
a temporary refuge. His first assailant 
was still peppering away and his aim 
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was getting better with every shot. 
Dove had no desire to stay there and 
be splattered with blood and horse¬ 
flesh until the other two could execute 
a flank movement and pick him off. 

He watched for his chance and 
when a bullet thudded into the man¬ 
gled carcass of the horse, he drew 
a bead on the spot from which the 
shot had come and let drive. Instantly 
he saw a gun barrel jerked into the 
air and out of sight again, and he 
knew he had come close. He levered 
in another cartridge and aimed about 
a foot to the left. 

“You son of a coyote!” yelled the 
fellow impulsively, and Dove warmed 
at the knowledge that if he hadn’t 
nicked the man he had come close. 

Cagnell and Sparks had appeared 
at a right angle from the other man, 
whose voice Dove had recognized as 
that of Lute Lannard. Cagnell had 
dropped into the same gully, lower 
down, which Dove had just crossed, 
while his partner was circling around 
to cross the sheriff’s trail and get 
ahead of him. 

Dove quickly made his plans. He 
grabbed the carbine in one hand, 
rolled to his feet, and plunged back 
toward the gully. A bullet from 
Sparks’ rifle sang overhead and just 
as he got to the gully lip Lannard 
fired but also too high. Then he struck 
the bottom of the gully and for the 
moment was out of sight. 

“Look out, George—he’s in that 
gulch,” Sparks yelled at his partner. 

Dove figured that they would expect 
him to run up the gully in an attempt 
to get away from them. For that 
reason he thought both Sparks and 
Lannard would hasten up to cover 
the head of the draw when he came 
out. In some ways that was his best 
move, for the ravine was sure to be 
a trap if he stayed in it. Nevertheless, 
he turned down instead of up. He 
hoped to meet Cagnell. 

The ravine was shallow all the way, 
and the farther down he got the wider 
it became. He knew that it would 


eventually peter out, but that was 
the other side of Cagnell. He carried 
the carbine in his left hand and a 
six-gun in his right as he advanced. 

“Hey, hadn’t I better ride to the 
ranch an’ git the boys?” came the 
squeaky voice of Mel Davis. 

“Not yet. We got him in this draw 
an’ he can’t git out. I’ll watch here 
to see that he don’t break out. You 
an’ Lute close in above to help Sparks 
drive him back down here,” Cagnell 
called in reply. 

With a muttered curse the sheriff 
realized that he had guessed wrong, 
although the other horn of the 
dilemma would have been just as 
sharp. Cagnell was undoubtedly wait¬ 
ing for him to come down and the 
man would be under cover while he 
would be exposed. And there were 
four foes instead of three, even 
though he didn’t rate Mel Davis too 
highly. 

If he went down the ravine or up 
he would be killed. If he remained 
stationary the result would be the 
same. He could feel the jaws of the 
trap closing, and the same kind of 
silent fury possessed him which makes 
a captured, full-grown wolf a fighting 
maniac even after its eyes are glazed 
with approaching death. 

He turned and ran a hundred yards 
back up the draw, paused a moment to 
get his breath and to holster his six- 
shooter. Then, the carbine gripped in 
both hands and held ready to fire, he 
quit the ravine on the north side. 

“There he goes!” squealed Mel 
Davis. 

Out of the corner of his eye Dove 
saw Sparks about a hundred and fifty 
yards away from him. Lute Lannard 
was perhaps twenty-five yards farther 
away, while Mel Davis was still be¬ 
yond Lannard. His foes were all 
armed with rifles. Six-guns were of 
little use at such long range. 

Sparks was the dangerous one, Dove 
knew. The fellow had dropped to one 
knee when Dove first saw him, and he 
was already taking aim. Without even 
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trying to raise his carbine to his 
shoulder, the sheriff thrust it out and 
pulled the trigger. He had once spent 
an entire winter with a trapper, and 
from him he had learned the knack of 
firing a rifle without drawing a bead. 

Few trappers ever take the trouble 
to aim at an animal in a trap. They 
learn to point the gun at a contorting 
animal with remarkable accuracy. 
Dove had mastered the art. But there 
the range was seldom more than twen¬ 
ty feet. A target one hundred and 
fifty yards away was something en¬ 
tirely different. There was no time to 
do anything except to trust to that 
acquired instinct to point a rifle as he 
might his finger. 

As he pulled the trigger the reports 
of the two guns blended in an angry 
roar. Where Sparks’ bullet went Dove 
never knew, but he saw his adversary 
topple over on one hand, claw at his 
breast with the other hand for a mo¬ 
ment while he seemed to be trying to 
arise, and then fall forward upon his 
face as the supporting arm weakened. 

The sheriff didn’t stop. He ran for 
the nearest clump of junipers, lever¬ 
ing in a fresh cartridge as he did so. 
Cagnell was now shooting at him from 
below, and the man’s bullets were 
kicking up the dirt all around him. 
But Lannard, the man who wsfe in 
position to do the most damage, had 
far-sightedly decided to look to his 
own defense and was legging it for 
another juniper knoll. Dove didn’t 
trouble to see what had become of 
Mel Davis. 

Once among the scraggly junipers, 
Dove again paused to recover his 
breath and size up the situation. It 
wasn’t a carefree moment, for a shot 
from Lute Lannard’s rifle knocked the 
bark from a trtee within inches of his 
head. Below him a line of junipers 
extended almost to the gully he had 
vacated. Now he caught glimpses of 
George Cagnell slipping through those 
trees. He took a shot at the man, but 
quickly realized the futility of trying 
to hit him. 


He was now at the foot of a knoll. 
If he turned to the right he would 
meet Cagnell; if to the left, Lannard. 
Either man was smart enough to stay 
sheltered and make him take to the 
open. The only way he could move 
was straight up the knoll. 

The junipers he was now in were 
too sparse to afford adequate protec¬ 
tion. Sooner or later, with his foes 
pecking at him from all sides, a bullet 
would search him out. The net was 
tightening about him. He could see 
Sparks lying upon the ground, and the 
man didn’t move. At any rate, he 
thought, Sandy Henderson’s murderer 
had been brought to justice. 

With every passing moment Cagnell 
was getting into a better position. The 
sheriff couldn’t wait. He wriggled out 
of his shelter and started to run for 
the hilltop. There were scattering 
junipers all the way, with occasional 
thick clumps which afforded a resting 
place. 

Every time he moved his foes 
turned their guns upon him, but the 
battle was still being fought at long 
range, where most of the shots were 
sure to go wild. However, Dove knew 
that the law of averages was against 
every shot scoring a miss. Sooner or 
later, unless he got some kind of a 
lucky break, one of them would tag 
him. 

He was two-thirds of the way up 
the slope when it happened. He had 
just dodged across a ten-foot open 
space and dived between two crooked- 
boled trees when something struck 
the calf of his leg with terrific force. 
He tumbled as if somebody had 
chopped him down with an ax. For a 
moment the pain was excruciating, 
much like a blow on the crazy bone, 
only far more severe. It was quickly 
succeeded by a numb feeling, and his 
entire leg seemed to be asleep. He 
had to use his hands to move it. 

Fortunately, he had fallen into a 
sort of depression between the trees, 
and the wide-sprangled roots pre¬ 
sented a fair kind of barricade for the 
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moment. Dove could see where the 
bullet had torn a ragged hole through 
the soft leather of his boot where it 
had come out on the inner side, and 
he could feel the warm blood flowing 
down to his foot. He concluded from 
the uselessness of his leg that the 
bone must have been shattered. If so, 
nothing remained to do except make 
his last stand where he lay. 

“I think I got him, Lute,” Cagnell 
yelled. “Crawl in close, but keep a 
sharp watch. He may be shammin’.” 

“What about holdin’ him in there 
till Mel goes for the boys?” 

“Good idee,” Cagnell responded. 
“But be sure he don’t slip out.” 

Dove heard Lannard shouting for 
Davis to go to the ranch for help, and 
the fellow added his opinion of Mel 
on account of the distance he had 
kept in the rear. 

“What the hell do you Agger he’s 
usin’—a cannon?” he finished up. “If 
he had a pea-shooter you’d think it 
was a rifle. Git to hell outa here an’ 
bring back some real men.” 

During the brief respite, Dove ex¬ 
perimented with his leg. It wasn’t 
quite so numb now, and an exquisite 
throbbing was taking its place. But he 
could wiggle his toes and shift the leg 
up and down. He began to think that 
the bone wasn’t broken. 

He took off his bandanna necker¬ 
chief and knotted it tightly about the 
leg, above the wound, though he 
thought with grim humor that it was 
a mere waste of time. He wasn’t going 
to get to use that leg again, anyway. 

Once he raised up a bit too high and 
instantly a rifle bullet grazed his back. 
He dropped down again with a whole¬ 
hearted oath. 

Should he surrender when Harkey 
and more of his crew returned, or 
should he fight it out until they 
dropped him in his tracks? He 
thought the matter over quite calmly 
and decided not to give himself up. 

“Hey, Sheriff, don’t you wish you 
had that shotgun at my back now?”. 
Cagnell jibed. 


“No; it’ll be more pleasure to fasten 
a noose around your neck when you’re 
hung for murder,” Dove retorted. 

“Why don’t you give up, Dove?” 
Lute Lannard joined in. “You can’t 
git away, an’ them bulls of Delmar’s 
are gittin’ hungry. We’d like to feed 
’em some hay.” The man laughed 
confidently. 

The next second Lute Lannard ut¬ 
tered a far different sound. An 
alarmed yell, that was almost a shriek 
of fear, issued from his lips. Before 
it was finished a gun cracked, and 
Dove again heard the sickening im¬ 
pact of lead upon bone. 

“That settles your hash, I reckon,” 
came a low contemptuous voice, and 
Dove saw the harsh, fanatical features 
of Lone Hyde appear in sight. He was 
carrying a smoking rifle and his red- 
rimmed eyes were scanning the juni¬ 
pers for somebody else to shoot at. 

Lone Hyde had once been the owner 
of a small ranch and a little bunch of 
cattle. He was a man who let other 
people alone and expected the same 
treatment in return. There had been a 
big cow outfit that had failed to heed 
his warning. They had set out upon 
a campaign of petty irritations with 
the object of forcing him to leave the 
country. Hyde had come upon two of 
them befouling his drinking water and 
had killed them on the spot. Forth¬ 
with, he had become an outlaw. 

These things Dove Smith had 
known. He had had a chance to ar¬ 
rest the man and send him back to be 
hung. It hadn’t seemed right. He knew 
that Hyde was all right if people 
would leave him alone. Instead, 
though not without misgivings, he 
had sent him out to Alex Logan. 

About the same time he heard Red 
Hall yell, “Where’s the other one. 
Dove?” Hall was on the other side of 
him, but farther up the knoll. 

“Below me, an’ a little to your left,” 
Dove answered. “I can’t navigate or 
I’d help you. But watch out for him.” 

A minute later Lone Hyde reached 
the spot where Dove lay. “Did they 
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git you, Dove?” he asked fiercely, but 
his eyes betrayed the utmost anxiety. 

“No; I’m all right,” Dove said 
quickly. “For Gawd’s sake don’t let 
Cagnell git away.” 

Hyde wavered a moment and then 
started on. Dove could hear the men 
running, and a few minutes later he 
heard a couple of shots. But Cagnell 
had fled at the first hint of danger, 
and he had a good lead. They had 
glimpsed him for a moment, but nei¬ 
ther man had been lucky enough to 
score a hit. The next they saw of 
Cagnell he was mounted upon a horse 
and was out of range. The dejected 
rescuers returned to Dove and re¬ 
ported failure. 

“Well, it’s too danged bad,” the 
sheriff commented, and it wasn’t the 
mere fact that Cagnell had escaped 
which worried him. It was that the 
man would know who had rescued 
him. The thing he had feared had 
come to pass. His foes would now 
know that he was directly connected 
with the house of freaks on Sand 
Creek. 

CHAPTER XIX 
When the Flesh Is Weak 
M plumb sorry we didn’t nail that 
cuss,” big, red-headed, freckle¬ 
faced Red Hall said apologetically. 
“We come up from the other side o’ 
the knoll when we heard the shootin’, 
an’ as it come from two sides we de¬ 
cided to split an’ each one of us take 
a man. I reckon I was a leetle slow 
because Lone got his man before I’d 
located mine.” 

The sheriff knew that it was a gen¬ 
erous statement. By rights Lone Hyde 
should have waited until both were 
ready, but Hall was ready to assume 
the blame. Indeed, he was always like 
that. Dove Smith had never met a 
bigger hearted man in his life. He had 
known Red Hall many years; known 
him before the man had broken out of 
a penitentiary where he was serving 
time for a crime which Dove would 


have staked his life that he had never 
committed. 

“I’m not complainin’,” Dove said 
quickly. “I orta be plumb grateful that 
you arrived in time to save my life. 
They had me corralled an’ the iron all 
hot.” 

“We sorta figgered we was on the 
right trail when we seen them two 
hombres we’d watched before, a-cir- 
clin’ away from the Seven V L a 
.yheap too wary to be nat’ral, but we 
was in so close to the ranch we dassn’t 
leave until things quieted down. We’d 
just about lost their trail when Lan- 
nard an’ Davis come a-foggin’ along. 
They was ridin’ at a lope, an’ us bein’ 
afoot they was soon outa sight, but 
Lone here tracked ’em down. 

“Finally, we heard shootin’, so we 
hurried up. From the top o’ this knoll 
we saw your dead horse, so we knowed 
you was in a tight fix an’ we took a 
hand soon as we could,” Red Hall ex¬ 
plained. 

’“You certainly arrived at the right 
time,” Dove said gratefully. “But now 
we gotta git outa here pronto. Davis 
has gone back for help, an’ we’ll be in 
just as bad a fix as I was if we’re 
still here.” 

“Can you be moved?” Red asked. 
“If you can’t I’ll stay here while Lone 
goes after some help for our side.” 

“I’ll travel some way,” the sheriff 
said with stoical determination. “You 
say Cagnell got away on a horse? 
There must be at least two more 
around somewhere. See if you can find 
’em. An’ those Cross D bulls are right 
around here close. I’d take a long 
chance to git my eyes on ’em.” 

They assisted the sheriff to his feet, 
and though his leg hurt terrifically he 
forced himself to use it and hobbled 
down the hill with Red Hall’s as¬ 
sistance. Lone Hyde hurried on ahead 
to look for horses. 

Within fifteen minutes Hyde came 
back leading the horses belonging to 
the two dead men. They assisted Dove 
onto one horse and Red Hall mounted 
the other. Lone Hyde refused to 
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mount behind either of them and kept 
alongside on foot. 

It was an easy matter to locate the 
registered Herefords, though the hid¬ 
ing place was so cunning that under 
other circumstances nobody would 
ever have discovered them except by 
sheer accident. They found where the 
hay wagon had been taken along a 
twelve-foot wide rock shfclf into a 
small amphitheater just large enough 
to permit a wagon to be turned 
around. 

This amphitheater was entirely sur¬ 
rounded by a heavy growth of foliage, 
except for one small space on the 
south side. The only entrance into it 
was along that shelf. More than a ton 
of hay was stacked against the brush. 

They rode close to the one open 
space and looked down. Below them, 
in a sort of grotto blocked off from 
the main crevice, were the animals 
they were looking for. Their sleek 
red backs were shining, and at the 
sounds above they lifted their broad 
white faces eagerly, expecting to be 
fed. It was an easy matter to throw 
the hay down to them, and from the 
other side of their natural corral was 
a dangerous trail which a man could 
negotiate, but an animal couldn’t. 

There was an abrupt bend just above 
where the grotto opened out into the 
main chasm, and here two lengths of 
strong poles had been set up as a bar¬ 
rier which even bulls couldn’t break 
down. The men could see that from 
the bottom of the chasm this side 
pocket would be unnoticed. The bars 
would be out of sight, and there was 
nothing out of the ordinary to lead a 
person to investigate. The outlaws 
had been camped a short distance 
above. 

“Shall I climb down an’ let down 
those bars?” Lone Hyde asked. 

“No; that’s just what we don’t want 
to do,” the sheriff said. “We want Bob 
Delmar to know just how they’re 
bein’ held. We must git outa here.” 

“They won’t be here when we git 
back,” Red Hall pointed out. 


“I know it, but our only chance is 
to find Delmar an’ git back here be¬ 
fore they can move ’em off the Seven 
V L range. They’re almost certain 
now to drive ’em toward Sand Creek. 
If they git ’em there nothin’ will ever 
make Bob Delmar believe that we ain’t 
the rustlers,” Dove stated. 

“I’ll stick around here an’ see what 
they do,” Lone Hyde remarked la¬ 
conically. 

It seemed to be a good idea. They 
all turned and went back out. Here 
they parted. It was Dove’s wish that 
Red Hall return to the Sand Creek 
Ranch and warn Alex Logan to be on 
the alert against any skullduggery 
Roll Harkey and his crowd might try 
to pull. Red was loath to let the sher¬ 
iff ride along in his weakened condi¬ 
tion, but Dove insisted that he was 
equal to the ride. They wrapped an¬ 
other handkerchief around the wound 
to lessen the bleeding and he left 
them. 

Dove knew that a showdown of 
some sort was imminent. He was ap¬ 
palled when he realized how late it 
was getting to be. Darkness would be 
a great help to his enemies. He 
spurred his horse to a gallop, and 
found the animal had a high, bone¬ 
jarring gait which was sheer torture 
to his wounded leg. 

Cold sweat stood out over his body, 
and the loss of blood caused him to 
reel weakly in the saddle. There were 
times when everything seemed to turn 
black, and he kept in the saddle only 
by a death grip on the saddle horn. 
Even his thoughts became so chaotic 
that he was seized with the fear that 
he would be delirious when he reached 
the Cross D and be unable to make 
them understand. 

He wondered what kind of a recep¬ 
tion he would get. After last night he 
knew it wouldn’t be a cordial one. 
They had told him that Delsa didn’t 
want to see him any more, and noth¬ 
ing but the direst necessity could 
have prevailed upon him to go there. 
His condition speedily grew such that 
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it took all the concentration of his 
will to enable him to get there at all. 

At the best, he knew that the Seven 
V L crowd would get back to the 
hidden corral before he could reach 
the Cross D. He had ordered Lone 
Hyde to follow, and not try to stop 
them. He thought he was getting all 
the speed there was in the horse he 
was riding, but he wasn’t. The animal 
had dropped into a slow, racking lope 
which jarred that wounded leg into 
agony with every step, and the tor¬ 
mented sheriff was too sick to notice 
the equine’s deception. 

He had long since forgotten about 
the attempt that had been made to 
murder him the previous night and 
overlooked the fact that two-thirds of 
the men he might meet would gladly 
sink a bullet into him at the first 
opportunity. 

He had a sense of having been 
asleep when he suddenly realized that 
ht had arrived at the Delmar ranch. 
He was indeed staying in the saddle 
by an instinctive sense of balance. 
But at the sound of voices he roused 
himself by a titanic effort of will. 

“What the hell are you doin’ here?” 
a harsh, unfriendly voice assailed his 
ears. 

He recognized Brick Allred and 
Andy Shumway, two of Delmar’s 
trusted punchers. It was the former 
jvho had spoken. 

“I’ve gotta see Bob,” he said. 

“Look here, Smith, if you’ve come 
here to try any of your dirty work 
you’re in the wrong pew,” Allred 
warned. “Any man on this outfit 
would love to feed you hot lead.” 

“I want to see Bob,” the sheriff 
said huskily. 

“Good God, he’s sick!” Andy Shum¬ 
way said. “Go call Bob, Brick.” 

“Thanks,” Dove said, and managed 
a faint smile. “You see, I found those 
missin’ bulls of yours an’—” 

“You did?” Shumway exclaimed. 
“Where?” 

“Over in the junipers near the Sev¬ 
en V L.” 


“Hurry, Brick,” Shumway ordered. 

A few minutes later Bob Delmar 
came out of the house, following All- 
red. He had buckled on his six-gun 
and his face was hard. 

“Well, what have you got to tell 
me?” he demanded crisply. 

“Delmar, your bulls were swiped 
by them two bank robbers. They’ve 
been hidin’ ’em on the Seven V L 
range, an’ feedin’ ’em with hay from 
the Seven V L barn. Form your own 
conclusions. I found ’em today an’ 
had a little gunfight, but if you’ll 
hurry up you can find the place just 
off what they call the Three Mile 
Gorge, about the middle of it, where 
they’ve been held.” 

“You mean you’re accusing the 
Seven V L of stealing those bulls?” 
Delmar demanded incredulously. 

“If you hurry up you’ll find that 
outfit drivin’ ’em somewhere right 

“Get your horses, boys,” Delmar 
snapped. He turned back to Dove. 
“Smith, if this is some sort of trap 
you’re leading us into I warn you 
that every man on my outfit has his 
orders not to let you get away alive.” 

“Oh, hell, man—try an’ be sensible 
for once in your life,” Dove said dis¬ 
gustedly. His horse turned around 
and suddenly Delmar noticed the 
brand on its left shoulder. 

“How does it happen you’re riding 
a Seven V L horse?” he asked. 

“They killed mine, an’ I took one 
of theirs.” 

“Yeah? Well, I want to see "what 
Harkey and his men have to say 
about that fight,” Delmar said skep¬ 
tically. 

“Well, hurry,” the sheriff gasped. 
He had turned deathly sick, and once 
more things were turning black. But 
this time they stayed that way. Bob 
Delmar had started to walk toward 
the stables when he noticed Smith 
start to reel in the saddle. For the 
first time then he saw that the man 
was white as a ghost. He turned back 
just in time to catch the sheriff in 
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his arms as Dove fell from his horse. 

Delmar yelled, and not only 
brought the men back from the cor¬ 
ral, but the women from the house. 
Delsa was the first to arrive. 

“What is it? What’s happened to 
him?” she asked excitedly. 

“He claims he had a fight with the 
Seven V L trying to get those stolen 
Hereford bulls away from ’em, but 
I’d sooner believe it was the other 
way about,” Delmar said grimly. 
“Anyway, we’d better git him into 
the house.” 

It was half an hour before Bob 
Delmar got away from the ranch with 
his cowboys. It was then after sun¬ 
down. They rode at a fast trot, but 
darkness descended about them long 
before they reached the Three Mile 
Gorge. It was a dangerous place to 
ride in after dark, so Delmar altered 
their course and rode straight to the 
Seven V L Ranch. 

As they rode past the corrals they 
found one that was filled with huge 
shadowy forms with immaculately 
white faces. 

“They’re here,” Andy Shumway 
breathed. “Now wdiat do you make 
of that?” 

“We’ll soon find out,” Bob declared 
in an expressionless ,yoice. 

When they stopped they saw a 
man walking from the bunkhouse to 
the house. He promptly turned back, 
and it was Roll Harkey himself. 

“Why, hello, Bob,” he greeted cor¬ 
dially, “you musta got the news in 
a hurry.” 

“What news is that?” Bob asked 
coldly. 

“Why, about the bulls. I sent Pari 
Whiting over to tell you I had ’em 
in the corral. Didn’t you see him?” 

“No, I didn’t,” Delmar said, and his 
voice had suddenly become embar¬ 
rassed. “We got our information 
from Dove Smith, an’ I suppose it 
wasn’t quite straight. Tell me what 
happened.” 

“Well, we’ve found out how the 
sheriff has been gittin’ away with so 


much crookedness, an’ it makes me 
tired to think we didn’t guess h long 
ago,” Harkey explained. “You see 
he’s been in with that gang o’ freaks 
over on Sand Creek. Mebbe they ain’t 
as freaky as we’ve been thinkin’. 
Anyway, today some of my boys run 
across the sheriff an’ a couple of 
them tryin’ to work those bulls over 
into the Never Named Hills. There 
was a fight, an’ they killed one of 
our men. Lute Lannard. But we got 
your live stock.” 

“Smith himself got a nasty wound 
in the leg,” Bob informed. “He was 
unconscious from loss of blood when 
we left home.” 

“Then, by Gawd,” Harkey said tri¬ 
umphantly, “we got him at last.” 

CHAPTER XX 
The Real Crooks 

D ELSA DELMAR had been a 
strangely subdued girl since the 
raid on the Alpine jail. The surprise 
of hearing that the sheriff hadn’t 
been killed had caused her to faint 
for'the first time in her life. She had 
been keyed up too high, and the 
reaction had simply bowled her over. 

She had been surprised that Bob 
hadn’t treated her to a long lecture, 
and When he didn’t she was only too 
glad to keep the peace herself. 

In spite of the mass of evidence 
against the sheriff she had maintained 
a stubborn faith in his integrity. The 
thing that had shaken her faith more 
than any other one thing was the 
story she had heard of his ruthless¬ 
ness in tying up his prisoners with 
loaded shotguns against their backs. 

From Sibyl she had learned of 
Bob’s threat to kill Dove Smith on 
sight, if he ever spoke to her again. 

“You can see, dear, that for Bob’s 
sake alone you must keep away from 
that terrible sheriff,” Sibyl pleaded. 
“I suppose there is a terrible fascina¬ 
tion about such men—I can feel it 
myself—but they’re too dangerous to 
monkey with.” 
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“I don’t suppose that’ll take any 
effort on my part,” Delsa replied 
dryly. The sheriff, she thought, would 
think her a quitter. He wasn’t likely 
to trouble her again. But despite all 
that they said against him, she was 
quietly thrilled by the way he had 
single-handedly repulsed the mob. 

His dramatic arrival at the Cross 
D Ranch that evening had, however, 
instantly shaken her out of the 
apathy that had claimed her all day. 
She had been watching through the 
window when he fell from his horse, 
and it had given her a pang of 
anxiety which she didn’t then stop 
to analyze. The fear that he might 
be dead brought a queer constriction 
to her throat. 

They had carried the unconscious 
man into the house, and she had 
breathed a sigh of relief when they 
learned that his wounds were com¬ 
paratively minor. She had herself 
undertaken the job of dressing them 
properly. 

“This is a nasty wound through the 
calf of his leg, but it never would 
have floored a tough hombre like him 
if he hadn’t plumb abused it,” Andy 
Shumway said. “He never orta moved 
till the Weedin' was plumb stopped.” 

“Well, keep him here till we find 
out the truth of this story he told,” 
Bob ordered. “You stay here, Andy, 
an’ watch him. . . .You girls don’t 
need to bother about him any more.” 

“How can you say that? Heavens, 
he might rise up and murder us in 
our beds,” Delsa said. 

Her brother looked at her sus¬ 
piciously, but her face was sweetly 
innocent. 

As Dove Smith lay on the bed, his 
face white from loss of blood, the 
girl searched in vain for visible signs 
of the ruthless character he was said 
to possess; and, as on previous occas¬ 
ions, she found herself believing 
somehow in his honesty. When Sibyl 
suggested that they retire and leave 
the sheriff to Andy she vetoed the 
suggestion vigorously, so the three 


of them sat about the room waiting. 

Delsa was the first to notice that' 
the sheriff’s eyes were open. They 
closed almost instantly and she said 
nothing, though she watched them 
narrowly. A minute or so later they 
opened again, cautiously. She knew 
then that he must have been con¬ 
scious for some time, and was trying 
to get his bearings before he attracted 
attention to himself. 

“Are you feeling better?” she asked. 

His eyes flew wide open at that; 
a ghost of a smile softened the harsh 
lines of his mouth. 

“I feel skookum,” he responded. 
“I’ve been tryin’ to figger out just 
where I was an’ how I happen to 
be here. Got it all straight now. Must 
have done a high dive out there with 
no water to land in.” 

“You fainted.” 

“I’m shore ashamed of myself, Miss 
Delmar. I can’t remember of ever 
havin’ done such a fool thing before.” 

“We all have our weaknesses,” 
Delsa grinned. “I did a faint myself 
last night, and with a lot less cause 
than you. You’ve lost a lot of blood, 
do you know it?” 

“I knew I’d lost a boot-full. Has 
your brother gone?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sure sorry I went an’ spilled 
myself all over the landscape. I 
wanted to go along. If I can have my 
boots now I reckon I’ll try to over¬ 
take him.” 

“Bob’s orders were for you to stay 
here, pardner,” Andy Shumway spoke 
up. His tone was an intimation that 
he meant to see that the order was 
obeyed. 

“You mustn’t move,” Delsa said. “If 
you get that wound to bleeding 
again, no telling what the conse¬ 
quences will be.” 

He raised himself on one elbow. 
His hat and guns lay upon a table at 
the other side of the room, and his 
boots were close by. In the lamplight 
he could see the dark crimson stains 
on the right boot. 
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“If you need anything, Mr. Sher¬ 
iff—” Sibyl suggested. 

He lay back with a sigh. “Nothing,” 
he said. 

A black mood settled upon him. He 
foresaw clearly what would happen 
when Delmar encountered Roll Har- 
key. The Seven V L foreman would 
easily persuade the prejudiced ranch¬ 
man that the case had been the exact 
reverse of the facts. Nor could he see 
where he could disprove the charges. 
Harkey would see to it that all evi¬ 
dence of the bulls having been fed 
his hay was removed before Delmar 
got to see the place. 

The chain of evidence which he 
had tried to forge against the crim¬ 
inals would entangle him like the re¬ 
coil of a taut cable. The seeming 
proof that he had stolen the Here- 
fords would prove that he had killed 
Sandy Henderson. That, in turn, 
would indicate that he had stolen the 
twenty-two high-power rifle from 
Cagnell and Sparks. 

And, if he had stolen the rifle that 
would prove their innocence, and it 
would follow, of course, that he had 
planted the money stolen from Brim- 
berry’s bank on their persons. That 
would link him with the bank rob¬ 
bery. His friendship with Spike Wat¬ 
son was known to Delsa Delmar, and 
the linking of Lone Hyde and Red 
Hall with the cattle rustling would 
assuredly cause her to think that he 
had been directly implicated in the 
bank robbery in spite of the fact that 
he had been with her that day. 

No person who wasn’t in possession 
of the real facts could possibly be¬ 
lieve in him. He didn’t blame Bob 
Delmar for his views, and he mar¬ 
veled that Delsa had had as much 
faith in him as she had displayed. But 
he was cornered—more damningly 
and effectually cornered than he had 
been between the two juniper trees, or 
backed against the wall in his own 
jail. 

They wouldn’t have to ask the 
governor to remove him from office 


now. And he would be arrested for 
the murder of Sandy Henderson. But, 
desperate as his plight now was, he 
felt worse on account of the poor 
creatures at the Sand Creek Ranch 
than he did for himself. Every one of 
them ,had got a rotten deal in the 
game of life. 

He had done his best to give them 
the chance they deserved, but the law 
with which they had tried to main¬ 
tain a truce would be on their heels. 
They were in the way of becoming 
decent, hard-working, useful citizens. 
Now their lives would probably be 
blasted, and they would become again 
a menace to society. 

There was but one thing to do. He 
had to get out of there, now. His 
eyes roamed speculatively to young 
Andy Shumway. Under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances the puncher wouldn’t 
have caused him much concern. But 
now the puncher had all the advan¬ 
tage. He was armed, while the sheriff 
lay flat on his back, with one leg and 
one arm well-nigh useless, and un¬ 
armed. Nor did either of the two 
women show any inclination to re¬ 
tire. 

Suddenly there came a knock at 
the door. For a moment Andy and the 
two women looked at each other, then 
Sibyl arose. “I’ll answer it,” she said. 

Dove was in a bedroom just off the 
living room and Sibyl had left the 
door open. They could easily hear 
what was said. 

“Good evenin’, Mrs. Delmar. Is 
your husband home?” 

“Not just now,” Sibyl replied. 
“Won’t you come in? Bob left here 
not long ago for the Seven V L.” 

“S’funny I didn’t meet him on the 
way. I’m from there,” the visitor, Pari 
Whiting, remarked. He stepped in¬ 
side and stood on the thick, wine- 
colored carpet, awkwardly fumbling 
with his hat. 

“Won’t you sit down?” Sibyl in¬ 
vited pleasantly. 

“Don’t know’s I’d orta stay. You 
see we found them—them thar gen- 
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tlemen cows you folks lost, an’ Roll 
sent me over to tell you we was 
holdin’ ’em in the corral.” 

Delsa’s eyes were fastened upon 
the face of the wounded sheriff. His 
gray eyes- met hers steadily, but 
neither spoke. 

“How did you come to find them?” 
Sibyl asked softly. 

“Caught Dove Smith an’ two other 
fellers tryin’ to drive ’em into the 
Never Named Hills. There was a 
fight, too, an’ Lute Lannard was 
killed,” Whiting reported. 

“Well, my husband and his men 
must be at the Seven V L by this 
time, but thanks for telling us just 
the same,” Sibyl said in a peculiar 
tone. 

“Then I reckon I’ll shack back to 
the ranch,” the puncher said. “Good 
night.” 

“Good night,” they heard Sibyl say, 
and then the door closed. 

There was a pitifully pleading look 
upon Delsa’s face as she leaned 
toward the sheriff. 

“Well, it looks like you’d tried to 
pull a fast one—puttin’ the blame on 
the Seven V L boys after you’d got 
caught with the goods,” Andy Shum- 
way said vengefully. 

“I. told the exact truth,” Dove as¬ 
serted. “I found the cattle where they 
was bein’ guarded by the men who 
call themselves Duncan an’ Frisbie, 
an* by Lute Lannard an’ Mel Davis. 
The two men from Alex Logan’s 
ranch happened along in time to keep 
me from bein’ killed—after I’d got 
Frisbie.” 

His eyes were upon Delsa’s face, 
mutely pleading for belief. 

“A fine lot o’ weeds, that,” Shum- 
way sneered. His voice suddenly be¬ 
came savage. “If you stole them bulls, 
then you murdered my pal, Sandy 
Henderson! By Gawd, if you wasn’t 
wounded—” 

“You’d what?” Dove challenged 
evenly. 

Delsa interposed hastily. “No mat¬ 
ter what’s happened, Andy, your job 


for the present is taking care of this 
man. That’s all.” 

Just then Sibyl’s voice was heard 
calling for Delsa, and the girl hur¬ 
ried out, closing the partition door 
behind her. The sheriff realized that 
it was now or never. 

“Listen, hombre,” he said coldly, 
“if I’ve gotta stay here—an’ I can’t 
move—I want my shirt off. I never 
could rest with my shirt on. This 
arm is the bunk, an’ I can’t raise 
myself to pull it off. Will you gimme 
a hand?” 

Andy Shumway gave him a sus¬ 
picious glance, but the fact that Dove 
wanted his shirt off indicated that he 
meant no resistance. Besides, as any¬ 
one could see, he was too weak to 
move, and he had a crippled leg. 

The puncher came over and tried 
awkwardly to remove the shirt. 

“Wait. Just bend over an’ let me 
git my arms around your neck. Then 
you can lift me easier,” Dove mur¬ 
mured. It looked easy and Andy 
obeyed. 

The next moment the puncher was 
dragged down against the wounded 
man’s chest by a powerful right arm, 
which still retained much of its 
strength. At the same instant Dove’s 
left hand shot forward and closed 
over the handle of the unfortunate 
puncher’s gun. Before Andy could re¬ 
cover from his surprise enough to 
cry out the muzzle of his own weap¬ 
on was against his stomach. 

“Don’t make a sound, hombre, or 
I’ll let you have it,” the sheriff 
hissed viciously. “Straighten up now, 
an’ be soft about it.” 

Andy Shumway’s face was mottled 
with rage and humiliation, yet he 
dared take no chances with that gun 
pointing squarely at his midriff. But 
the real ordeal for the sheriff was 
still to come. 

“Kick my boots over here,” he said, 
as he swung his legs to the floor. A 
stab of fiery pain shot up his leg, 
and for a second he came near to 
passing out. He knew that he dared 
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not relax for even a second or Shura¬ 
way would be upon him like a wild¬ 
cat. 

He had to sit still for a moment; 
then he grimly reached for his boots. 
He drew one on, and then he realized 
that the other would never go on his 
swollen foot. He looked about the 
room and discovered an old pair of 
house slippers, evidently belonging 
to Bob Delmar. He pointed at them 
silently, and when Andy passed them 
over he shoved his foot into one of 
them. 

“My hat,” he whispered. 

Then came the supreme test. If 
he couldn’t walk he would be out of 
luck. He tested his weight gingerly, 
and bit deep into his lip to suppress 
the pain. He could feel the blood 
start to gush forth again, but he 
could walk with a slow, dragging 
step, putting practically all his 
weight on the other leg. 

He got his gunbelt and strapped 
it on. Then he motioned Andy to the 
side door, and a moment later they 
were outside. 

“Gimme your arm to lean on—an’ 
don’t try any tricks,” he commanded, 


and thus compelled the puncher to 
aid him out to the corral. 

He leaned against the fence while 
Andy saddled a pair of horses. When 
they were mounted he made Andy 
ride ahead of him for half a mile. 
Then, knowing that his trail couldn’t 
be followed in the dark, and that the 
young fellow could do him no dam¬ 
age without a weapon, he ordered 
him to turn back. 

“An’ don’t stop movin’ nor look 
back till you’re well out of sight,” he 
bade. 

“I could kill myself fer lettin’ this 
happen,” the puncher wept. 

“Some day you may be tickled to 
death that you did let it happen,” 
Dove predicted. “No matter what you 
believe, I was tellin’ the truth. The 
Seven V L outfit an’ A1 Brimberry 
are the real crooks in this country. 
You give it a good hard think.” 

Back at the ranch house Delsa was 
talking desperately to Sibyl to keep 
her sister-in-law out of the bedroom 
as long as she could. She had seen 
the two men pass the window, and 
knew which one carried the gun. 

(To be continued in the next issue) 
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I am a regular reader of Ranch Romances. 

/ want to become a member of Trail’s End Club. 
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(Mrs.) 

Signed (Mr.) .... : 
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Three successive coupons make you a member of America’s great¬ 
est outdoor club. 

Ten cents brings you the lovely “Trail’s End” pin. 
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OUR AIR MAIL is running daily between the editorial office of RANCH ROMANCES and its readers 
throughout the world. The Editor wishes to establish a definite understanding with every reader and be 
in a position to know what you want and why. RANCH ROMANCES is not published for anyone 
but the reader, and we want you to look upon this magazine as something distinctly your own. Take 
a personal interest in its future. Write and tell us exactly the kind of story that you think ought to go 
into it. And we want to help make friends for our readers. We want to help you to know friends who 
are thousands of miles away, or within a stone’s throw of your own town. OUR AIR MAIL will be 
glad to forward and exchange letters. The Editor reserves the right to read and turn over to the Postal 
Authorities, if necessary, anything that is not in keeping with the clean, outdoor spirit of RANCH 
ROMANCES. Be sure to enclose postage for letters sent by OUR AIR MAIL. 
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The Wandering Cowboy 


I AM a wandering cowboy, 

From ranch to ranch I roam; 

At every ranch when welcome, 

I make myself at home. 

Two years I worked for the Double L, 
And one for the O Bar O; 

Then drifted West from Texas, 

To the plains of Mexico. 

Chorus: Heigho! 

There I met up with a rancher 
Who was looking for a hand; 

So when springtime greened the valleys, 
I was burning the Bar S brand. 

I worked on through the summer; 

Then early in the fall, 

Over the distant ranges, 

There came the old, old calk 
Chorus: Heigho! 
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So I drifted to Arizona, 

To work for Uncle Bob, 

A-tailing up the weak ones 
On a winter feeding job. 

But the ranch camp grew too lonely, 

With never rest or change; 

So I saddled up one morning 
And struck for a distant range. 

Chorus: Heigho! 

One night in wild Wyoming, 

When the stars hung bright and low, 

I lay in my tarp a-dreaming 
Of the far-off home rancho, 

Where the cottonwood leaves are whispering, 
In the evening soft and low, 

’Tis there my heart’s a-turning, 

And homeward I must go. 

Chorus: Heigho! 

It is now I’m tired of rambling. 

No longer will I roam 
When my pony I’ve unsaddled 
In the old corral at home. 

I’ve been a wandering cowboy; 

From ranch to ranch did I roam, 

But now my pony’s grazin’ 

At the rancho I call home. 

Chorus: Heigho! 


Let us know what your favorite Western song is, amigos, and 
we'll endeavor to publish it for you. 




WHOM SHALL I MARRY? 

BY PROFESSOR MARCUS MARI 
TAURUS 
APRIL 


'T'AURUS governs after April twentieth. These people are strong, capable, unyielding 
A and gifted with fine executive ability. They have splendid memories and are noted for 
exactness and persistency in their work. 

They are affable when not irritated, and very generous; but prefer giving money to 
making any sacrifice of time or personal comfort. They are slow to anger, but, when 
aroused, their tempers are violent. When angry, they say the first thing which comes to 
mind, regardless of how unjust or unkind it may be. 

Though they are often thought fickle because of their changeability of mood, they 
always prove loyal and generous when their friendship is put to the test. 

They are essentially practical and give careful consideration to ways and means of 
achieving the ends they desire. When they once decide how they are going to accom¬ 
plish a project, they rarely fail to carry it to a successful finish. It is Taurus people 
who are fitted to carry out the plans of Aries people, because they possess the abillt 
to put theory into practice. 

It is under the sign of Scorpio that those born under Taurus should seek mates and 
friends. 

Professor Marcus Mari will give a personal reading to any reader who sends in the 
coupon. 
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Name. Sex. 

Address... 

Exact date of birth: Year. Month ...Date... 

Always use this coupon and enclose stamped envelope. 4-21-33 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 

,o to Theatre and Church becai-... 

ise Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
:semble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
a the Ear entirely out of sight. 
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A. 6. LEONARD, hie.. Suite 683. 70 6ib Ave., New Yeifc 



CASH FOR OLD STAMPS. X pay cash for old 
U. S. and Confederate stamps and envelopes 
used before 1880. Also collections of foreign 
stamps used before 1890. $1 to $10 each for 

Civil War envelopes with pictures of flags, sol¬ 
diers, mottoes, on them. Information 10c. 
F. STEIN, Dept. U, 7360 N. Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ifl. 
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CLUES 

in its NEW FORM? 


Larger—Illustrated 
Crime—Action—Mystery 


THE BEST DETECTIVE MAGAZINE 

Get It Today 

It’s On the Stands 


HowTo Secure A 
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Old at 40? 


Beware Kidney Acidity 

Thousands past 40, and many far younger, suffering 
and losing energy from Getting Up Nights, Backache, 
Stiffness, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Acidity or Burning, 
caused by poorly functioning Kidneys or Bladder, should 
use Cystex (pronounced Sisstex) specially prepared for 
these troubles. Works fast, circulating through system 
in 15 minutes. Only 75c at druggists. Guaranteed to 
fix you up or money back on return of empty package. 


Here's a Profitable 
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FOREST JOBS 

easily available. $125-$200 per month. 
Permanent. Cabin, hunt, trap, patrol. 

Get detailt immediately 

Rayson Service Bureau, Dept K-52, Denver, Colo. 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for , 
patents. Send sketch or model for in- * 
structions or write for free book, “How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “Record of Invention’ ’ form. No charge for 
information on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 187-C Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


NOW ONLY 15c 

f T17 Q “A CLAYTON MAGAZINE” 
U 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
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Win *3500.00 




or Auburn “12” Sedan and $2,000.00 Extra 

I will give $3,500.00 to some deserving man or woman, 
| $1,000.00 to another, $500.00 to a third—225 Grand Prizes 
all at one time—and thousands of Special Rewards. Sounds 

too good to be true, but it is true. I am giving away such fortunes in one 
lot the most gigantic advertising campaigns you ever heard of. Everyone 
Who takes an active part will be rewarded in cash. So qualify for this 


'flam Uua Skin 

I WILL PAY $250*00 
JUST FOR A NAME 

tWhat a wonderful satiny Skin Lotion I Everybody is wild 
about it. But it has no name. What shall we name it ? 
What do you suggest? I will pay $260.00 to the 
sending the name we will use in advertising 
this Lotion. Nothing fancy is heeded, 
simple, easy name may 
two or three 
of Youth,” 

Lotion.” Th< 

your mind right now may be the 
Winning one. 

It's Easy—Costs Nothing to Win 

You can’t lose—nothing to buy—nothing to 
sell to win this big $250.00 Cash Prize. It’s 
easy to send a name. It doesn’t have to be a 
fancy name, or a big-sounding name—just a 
simple, easy name. Hazel Hinesley, Logans- 
port, Ind., sent the name “Fem-a-iure” for 
our Beauty Cream and won $150.00. Now I 
will pay $250.00 merely for a name for our 
satiny Skin Lotion. Just sending a name — 
any name—also qualifies you for the oppor¬ 
tunity to win $3,500.00. 

Be Prompt! I Will Send You 
$1,000 Cash Certificate at Once! 

Everyone suggesting a name will be qualified 
for opportunity to win $3,500.00 Cash Prize 
or Auburn “12” Sedan and $2,000.00 Extra. 

Think what $3,500.00 would mean to you! 

Your worries gone — Your dreams come 
true. All the joy and happiness you have 
been longing for, may now be yours. 

One Thousand Dollars EXTRA i 


TOM WOOD, Manager 
Dept. AL-81-D, H-0 Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


TOM WOOD, Manager, 

H-0 Bldg., Dept. AL-81-D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Here’s my suggestion for a name for the Skin 
Lotion. Name suggested ...... 
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Smoke Camels... let your taste sense the difference. 

. fust Costlier ToZaccos 

IN A MATCHLESS BLEND 


it’s fun to be fooled 

...ITS MORE FUN TO KNOW 

Here’s a time-honored trick used in cigarette adver¬ 
tising. It is called “Coolness”. 

explanation : Coolness is determined by the speed 
of burning. Fresh cigarettes burn more slowly... 
smoke cooler. Dried out cigarettes taste hot. Camels 
are cooler because they come in the famous Humi¬ 
dor Pack of seamless 3-ply, Moisture-Proof cello¬ 
phane ... and because they contain better tobaccos. 


sive tobaccos than any other popular brand. 


It is a fact, well known by leaf tobacco experts, 

that Camels are made from finer, more expen- 


sheet...pronounces few magic words 
...Presto! She his disappeared in 
thin air. 


EXPLANATION: One of the “slaves” 
is a hollo’iv du nmy. When the ma¬ 
gician holds up the sheet the lithe 
little lady disappears completely— 
into his empty figure. 
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